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— ter ſe convenit urfis. | Joy. 


Beaſts of each kind their fellows ſpare ; 
Bear lives in amity with bear, 


cc HE world,” ſays Locke, *has of 
| all forts.” As in the general hurry 
produced by the ſuperfluities of ſome, 
and neceſſities of others, no man needs to ſtand 
ſill for want of employment, fo in the innumerable 
ations of ability, and endleſs varieties of ſtudy 
and inclination, no employment can be vacant for 
want of a man valified to diſcharge it. 
Such is bly the natural ſtate of the uni- 
verſe, but it is ſo much deformed by intereſt and 
paſſion, that the benefit of this adaptation of men 
to things is not always perceived. The folly or 
. indigence of thoſe who ſer their ſervices to fale, 
inclines them to boaſt of qualifications which they 
do not poſſeſs, and attempt buſineſs which they do 
not underſtand ; and they who have the power of 
alhgning to others the taſk of life, are feldom 
honeſt or ſeldom happy in their nom ns. Pa» 
trons are corrupted by ayarice, cheated by credu- 
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lity, or overpowered by reſiſtleſs ſolicitation. They 
are ſometimes too ſtrongly influenced by honeſt 
prejudices of friendſhip, or the prevalence of vir- 
tuous compaſſion, For, whatever cool reaſon 
may direct, it is not eaſy for a man of tender and 
ſcrupulous goodneſs to overlook the immediate 
effect of his own- actions, by turning his eyes upon 
remoter conſequences, and to do that which muſt 
give preſent pain, for the ſake of obviating evil yet 
unfelt, or ſecuring advantage in time to come. 
What is diſtant is in itſelf obſcure, and, when we 
have no wiſh to ſee it, eaſily eſcapes our notice, or 
Jakes ſuch a form as defire or imagination beſtows 
upon it. . 

Every man might for the ſame reaſon, in the 
multitudes that ſwarm about him, find ſome kin- 
dred mind with which he could unite in confidence 
and friendſhip ; yet we ſee many ſtraggling fingle 
about the world, unhappy for want of an affociate, 
and pining with the necellity of confining their ſen- 
timents to their own boſoms. 

— — 
: es C will agai urderſtanding. It 
is — difficult to find a ſuitable companion, 
if every man would be content with ſuch as he is 
ualified to pleaſe. But if vanity tempts him to 
forſake his rank, and poſt himſelf among thoſe 
. with whom no common, intereſt or mutual pleaſure 
.can ever unite him, he muſt always live in a ſtate 
of unſocial ſeparation, without tenderneſs and with- 
out truſt. | 
There are many natures which can never ap- 
proach within a certain diſtance, and which, when 
any irregular motive impels them towards contact, 
ſeem to ſtart back from each other by ſome mT 
| N # eib 
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ible repulſion, There are others which immedi- 
-ately cohere whenever they come into the reach of 
mutual attraction, and with very litle formality of 
— mingle intimately as ſoon as they meet. 
Every man, whom. either buſineſs or curioſity has 
thrown at large into the world, will recollect 
many inſtances of fondneſs and diſlike, which have 
Forced themſelves upon him without the intervention 
of his judgment; of diſpoſitions to court ſome and 
. avoid others, when he could aſſign no reaſon for the 
preference, or none adequate to the violence of his 
paſſions; of influence that acted inſtantaneouſly 
upon his mind, and which no arguments or perſua- 
- fions. could ever overcome. 

Among -thoſe with -whom time and intercourſe 
have made us familiar, we feel our affections di- 
- vided in different proportions without much regard 
to moral or intellectual merit. Every man knows 
ſome whom he cannot induce himſelf to truſt, 
though he has no reaſon to ſuſpect that they would 
betray him; thoſe to whom he cannat complain, 
though he never obſerved them to want compaſſion; 
thoſe in-whoſe preſence he never can be gay, though 
excited by invitations to mirth and freedom; and 
thoſe from whom he cannot be content to receive 
inſtruction, though they never inſulted his ignorance 
dy contempt or oſtentation. 

That much regard is to be had to thoſe inſtincts 
of kindneſs and diflike, or that reaſon ſhould blindly 
+ follow them, I am far from intending to inculcate : 

It is very certain that by indulgence we may give 
them ſtrength which they have not from nature, 
and almoſt every example of ingratitude and trea- 
chery proves, that by obeying them we may com- 
mit our. happineſs to cho who are very EE 
1 2 0 
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of ſo great a truſt. But it may deſerve to be re- 
marked, that ſince few con much with their 
inclinations, it is generally vain to ſolicit the good- 
will of thoſe whom we perceive thus involuntarily 
' alienated from us z neither knowledge nor virtue 
will reconcile antipathy, and though officiouſneſs 
may for a time be admitted, and diligence applaud- 
ed, they will at laſt be diſmiſſed with coldneſs, or 
diſcouraged by neglecme. ff 5 

Some have indeed an occult power of ſtealing 
upon the affections, of exciting univerſal benevo- 
lence, and diſpoſing every heart to fondneſs and 
friendſhip. But this is a felicity granted only to the 
favourites of nature. The greater part of mankind 
find a different reception from different diſpoſitions; 
they ſometimes obtain unexpected careſſes from 
thoſe whom they never flattered with uncommon 
regard, and ſometimes exhayſtall their arts of plea- 
ſing without effect. To theſe it is nec to look 
round and attempt every breaſt in which they find 
virtue ſufficient for the ion of friendſhip; to 
enter into the crowd, and try whom chance will 
offer to their notice, till they fix. on ſome temper 
congenial to their own, as the magnet rolled in the 
duſt collects the fragment of its kindred metal from 
A thouſand particles of other ſubſtances. 

Every man muſt have remarked the facility with 
which the kindneſs of others is ſometimes gained 
by thoſe to whom he never could bave imparted 
his own, We are by our occupations; education, 
and habits of life, divided almoſt into different ſpe- 
cies, . ., moſt part 
with ſcorn malignity. Each of theſe claſſes 
of the human race has deſires, fears, and converſu- 
tion, vexations and merriment, peculiar to itſelf ; 
cares 
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cares which another cannot feel; pleaſures which he 
cannot partake; and modes of expreſſing every ſen- 
ſation which he cannot underſtand. That frolick 
which ſhakes one man with laughter, will convulſe 
another with indignation ; the ſtrain of jocularity 
which in one place obtains treats and patronage, 
would in another be heard with indifference, and in 
a third with abhorrence. 

To raiſe eſteem we muſt benefit others, to pro- 
cure love we muſt pleaſe them. Ariftotle obſerves, 
that old men do not readily form friendſhips, becauſe 

they are not eaſily ſuſceptible of pleaſure, He that 
can contribute to the hilarity of the vacant hour, 
or partake with equa] guſt the favourite amuſement, 
he whoſe mind is employed on the ſame objects, 
and who therefore never haraſſes the underſtanding 
with unaccuſtomed ideas, will be welcomed with 
ardour, and left with regret, unleſs he deſtroys thoſe 
recommendations by faults with which peace and 
ſecurity cannot . | 

It were happy if, in forming friendſhips, virtue 
could concur with pleaſure ; but the greateſt part of 
human gratifications approach ſo nearly to vice, 
that few who make the delight of others their rule 
of conduct, can avoid difingenuous compliances ; 
yet certainly he that ſuffers himſelf to be driven or 
allured from virtue, miſtakes his own intereſt, fince 
he gains ſuccour by means, for which his friend, if 
ever he becomes wiſe, muſt ſcorn him, und for 
which at laſt he muſt ſcorn himſelf, 
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Non. 161. TuzsDay, October 1, 1751. 


O74 va quan hen, rind xat Af. Hon. 


Frail as the leaves that quiver on the ſprays, 
Like theni man flouriſhes, like them decays.- 


Mr. RAMBLER. 
SIR, | 


O U have formerly obſerved that curioſity 

often terminates in barren knowledge, and 
that the mind is prompted to ſtudy and enquiry 
rather by the uneaſinefs of ignorance, than the 
hope of profit. Nothing can be of leſs importance 
to any preſent intereſt than the fortune of thoſe 
who have been long loſt in the grave, and from 
whom nothing now can be hoped or feared. Yet 
to rouſe the zeal of a true antiquary, little more is 
neceſſary than to mention a name which mankind 
have conſpired to forget; he will make his way to 
remote ſcenes of action through-obſcurity and con- 
tradition, as Tully ſought amidſt buſhes and bram- 
bles the tomb of Archimedes. 

It is not eaſy to diſcover how it concerns him 
that gathers the produce, or receives the rent of an 
eſtate, to know through what families the land 
has paſſed, who is regiſtered in the Conqueror's 
. as its poſſeſſor, how often it has been for- 
feited by treaſon, or how often ſold by prodigality: 
The power or wealth of the preſent inhabitants of 
a country cannot be much increaſed by an enquiry 
after the names of thoſe barbarians, who deſtroyed: 
one another twenty centuries ago, in conteſts for 
the ſhelter of woods or convenience of paſturage. 
Yet we ſee that no man can be at reſt in the enjoy- 
ment of a new purchaſe till he has learned the hiſ- 
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tory of his grounds from the ancient inhabitants of 
the pariſh, and that no nation omits to record the 
actions of their anceſtors, however bloody, ſavage, 
and rapacious. 

The ſame diſpoſition, as different opportunities. 
call it forth, diſcovers itſelf ir great or little things. 
I have always thought it unworthy of a wiſe man to- 
ſlumber in total inactivity, only becauſe he happens 
to have no employment equal to his ambition or 
genius; it is therefore nry cuſtom to apply my at- 
tention to the objects before me, and as I cannot 
think any place wholly unworthy of notice that af- 
fords a habitation to a man of letters, I have col- 
teed the hiſtory and antiquities of the ſeveral gar- 
rets in which I have refided. 

Quantulacungue eftis, vos ego magna Vaco. 
How ſmall to others, but how great to me 

Many of thoſe narratives my induſtry has beet 
able to extend to a confiderable length; but the 
woman -with whom I now lodge has lived only 
eighteen months in the houſe, and can give no 
account of its ancient revolutions ; the plaiſterer 
having, at her entrance, obliterated, by his white- 
waſh, all the ſmoky memorials which former tenants 
had left upon the ceiling, and perhaps drawn the 
veil of oblivion over politicians, philoſophers, and 


poets. 

When I firſt cheapened my lodgings, the land- 
lady told me, that ſhe hoped I was not an author, 
for the lodgers on the firſt floor had ſtipulated that 
the upper rooms ſhould not be occupied by a noiſy 
trade. I very readily promiſed to give no diſturb - 
ance to her family, and foon diſpatched a bargain 
on the uſual terms. 

B 4 I had 
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I had not ſlept many nights in my new apartment 
before I began to enquire after my predeceſſors, 
and found my landlady, whoſe imagination is filled 
chiefly with her own affairs, very ready to give me 
information. 

Curiofity, like all other deſires, produces pain as 
well as pleaſure. Before ſhe began her narrative, 
I had heated my head with expectations of adven- 
tures and diſcoveries, of elegance in diſguiſe, and 
learning in diſtreſs; and was ſomewhat mortified 
when I heard that the firſt tenant was a tailor, of 
whom nothing was remembered but that he com- 
plained of his room for want of light; and, after 
having lodged in it a month, and paid only a week's 
rent, pawned a piece of cloth which he was truſted 
to cut out, and was forced to make a precipitate 
retreat from this quarter of the town. 

The next was a young woman newly arrived 

from the country, who lived for five weeks with 
great regularity, and became by frequent treats 
very much the favourite cf the family, but at laſt 
received viſits ſo frequently from a couſin in Cheap- 
fide, that ſhe brought the reputation of the houſe 
into danger, and was therefore diſmiſſed with good 
advice. 

The room then ſtood empty for a fortnight ; 
my landlady began to think that ſhe had judged 
hardly, and often wiſhed for ſuch another lodger. 
At laſt an elderly man of a grave aſpect read the bill, 
and bargained for the room at the very firſt price 
that was aſked. He lived in cloſe retirement, ſel- 
dom went out till evening, and then returned early, 
ſometimes cheerful, and at other times dejected. 
It. was remarkable, that whatever he purchaſed, 
he never had ſmall money in his pocket, and 

| | though 
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though cool and temperate on other occaſions, was 
always vehement and ſtormy till be received his 
change. He paid his rent. with great exactneſs, 
and ſeldom failed once a week to requite my land- 
lady's civility with a ſupper. At laſt, ſuch is the 
fate of human felicity, the houſe was alarmed at 
midnight by the conſtable, who demanded to ſearch 
the garrets. My landlady aſſuring him that he had 
miſtaken the door, conducted him up ſtairs, where 
he found the tools of a coiner; but the tenant had 
crawled along the roof to an empty houſe, and 
eſcaped; much to the joy of my landlady, who 
declares him a very honeſt man, and wonders why 
any body ſhould be hanged for making money 
when ſuch numbers are in want of it. She how- 
ever confeſſes that ſhe ſhall for the future always 
queſtion the charaQer of thoſe who take her garret 
without beating down the price. | 

The bill was then placed again in the window, 
and the poor woman was teazed for ſeven weeks 
by innumerable paſſengers, who obliged her to 
climb with them every hour up. five ſtories, and 
then diſliked the proſpect, hated the noiſe of a 
publick fireet, thought the ſtairs narrow, objected 
to a low ceiling, required the walls to be hung 
with freſher paper, alked queſtions about the 
neighbourhood, could not think of living ſo far 
from their acquaintance, wiſhed the windows had 
looked to the ſouth rather than the weſt, told how 
the door and chimney might have been better diſ- 
poſed, bid her half the price that ſhe aſked, or 
promiſed to give her earneſt the next day, and 
came no more. 

At laſt, a ſhort 


e man, in a tarniſhed 


waiftcoat, deſired to ſee the garret, and when he 
B 5 | bad 
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had ſtipulated for two long ſhelves, and a larger 
table, hired it at a low rate, When the affair was 

completed, he looked round him with great ſatis- 

faction, and repeated ſome words which the wo- 

man did not underſtand. In two days he brought 

a great box of books, took poſſeſſion of his room, 

and lived very inoffenſively, except that he fre- 

quently diſturbed the inhabitants of the next floor 

by. unſeaſonable noiſes. Fe was generally in bed 

at noon, but from evening to midnight he ſome- 

times talked aloud with great vehemence, ſome- 

times ſtamped as in rage,. ſometimes threw down 

his poker, then clattered his chairs, then fat down 
in deep thought, and again burſt out into loud 

vociferations ; ſometimes he would figh as op- 

preſſed with miſery, and fometimes ſhake with 

convulfive laughter. When he encountered any 

of the family, he gave way or bowed, but rarely 

ſpoke, except that as he went up ſtairs he often 
repeated, 


— 05 v@eprart Jo .ata e, 


This habitant th? aerial regions boaſt, 


hard words, to which his neighbours liſtened ſo 
often that they learned them without underſtanding” 
them. What was his employment ſhe. did not 
venture to aſk, him, but at laſt heard a printer's 
enquire for the author. | 
Y landlady was very often adviſed to beware 
of this ſtrange man, who, though he was quiet 
for the preſent, might perhaps become outrageous 
in the hot months; but as ſhe was punctually 
paid, ſhe could not find any ſufficient reaſon ſor 
diſmiſſing him, till one night he convinced her, 
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by ſetting fire to his curtains, that it was not ſafe 
to have an author for her inmate. 

She had then for fix weeks a ſucceſſion of tenants, 
who left the houſe on Saturday, and inſtead of 
Paying their rent, ſtormed at their Jandlady. At 
Jaft ſhe took in two ſiſters, one of whom had ſpent 
her little fortune in procuting remedies for a linger- 
ing diſeaſe, -and was now ſupported and attended 
by the other: ſhe climbed with difficulty to the 
apartment, where the languiſhed eight weeks with - 
out impatience, or lamentation, except for the ex- 
pence and fatigue which her ſiſter ſuffered, and 
then calmly and contentedly expired. The ſiſter 
followed her to the grave, paid the few debts which 
they had s wiped away the tears of uſe - 
leſs ſorrow, and returning to the buſineſs of com- 

mon life, reſigned to me the vacant habitation, 

Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which have 
happened in the narrow ſpace where my preſent 
fortune has fixed my reſidence. So true it is that 
amuſement and inſtruction are always at hand for 
thoſe who have (kill and willingneſs to find them; 
and ſo juſt is the obſervation of Juvenal, that a 

fingle houſe will (hew whatever is done or ſuffered 


im the world. 


Iam, SIR, &c, 
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No uz, 162. Tvuzsbay, October 5, 1751. 


Orbus es, & lecuples, & Bruto conſule natus, 
Eſfſe tibi weras credis amicitias ? 
Sunt were; ſed quas Juvenis, guat þ babebagy, 
Nuts nowus oft, . mortem diligit ille tuam, Mart. 


What! old and rich, and childleſs too, 

And yet believe your friends are true ? 

Truth might perhaps to thoſe belong, 

To thoſe who lov'd you poor and young; 

But, truſt me, for the new you have, 

They'll love you dearly—in your grave, F. Lewis. 


NE of the complaints uttered W Milton's 

Sampſon, in the anguith of blindneſs, is, that 
he ſhall pals his life under the direction of others; 
that he cannot regulate his conduct by his own 
knowledge, but muſt lie at the mercy of thoſe who 
undertake to guide him. 

There is no ſtate more contrary to the dignity of 
wiſdom than perpetual and unlimited dependence, 
in which the underſtanding lies uſeleſs, and every 
motion is received from external impulſe. Reaſon 
is the great diſtinction of human nature, the fa- 
culty by which we approach to ſome degree of aſſo- 
ciation with celeſtial intelligences ; but as the ex- 
cellence of every power appears only in its opera- 
rations, not to have reaſon, and to have it uſeleſs 
and unemployed, is nearly the ſame. 

Such is the weakneſs of man, that the eſſence 
of things is ſeldom ſo much regarded as external 
and accidental appendages. A ſmall variation of 
trifling circumſtances, a flight change of form by 
an artificial dreſs, or a caſual difference of appear- 
ance, by a new light and fituation, will conciliate 
affection or excite abhorrence, and determine us 

to 
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to purſue or to avoid. Every man conſiders a 
neceſſity of compliance with any will but his own, 
as the loweſt ſtate of ignominy and meanneſs; 
few are ſo far loſt in cowardice or negligence, as 
not to rouſe at the firſt inſult of tyranny, and 
exert all their force againſt him who uſurps their 
property, and invades any privilege of ſpeech or 
action. Yet we ſee often thoſe who never wanted 
ſpirit to repel encroachment or oppoſe violence, at 
laſt, by a gradual relaxation of vigilance, deliver- 
ing up, without capitulation, the fortreſs which 
they defended againft aſſault, and laying down 
unbidden the weapons which they graſped the 
harder for every attempt to wreſt them from their 
hands, Men eminent for ſpirit and wiſdom often 
reſign themſelves to voluntary pupillage, and ſuffer 
their lives to be modelled by officious ignorance, 
a their choice to be regulated by preſumptuous 
upidity. | 

his unreſiſting acquieſcence in the determi- 
nation of others may be the conſequence of appli- 
cation to ſome ſtudy remote from the beaten track 
of l.fe, ſome employment which does not allow 
leiſure for ſufficient inſpection of thoſe petty affairs, 
by which nature has decreed a great part of our 
duration to be filled. To a mind thus withdrawn 
from common objects, it is more eligible to repoſe 
on the prudence of another, than to be expoſed 
every moment to ſlight interruptions. The ſub- 
miſſion which ſuch confidence requires, is paid 
without pain, becauſe it implies no confeffion of 
inferiority. The buſineſs from which we with- 


» 


draw our cognizance, is not above our abilities, 
but below our notice We pleaſe our pride with 
the effects of our influence thus weakly _ 
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and fancy ourſelves placed in a higher orb, from 
which we regulate ſubordinate: agents by a flight - 
and diſtant ſuperintendence. But whatever vanity 
or abſtraction may ſuggeſt, no man can ſafely dv 
that by others which might be done by himſelf; he 
that indulges negligence will quickly me igno- 
rant of his own affairs; and he that truſts without 
reſerve will at laſt be deceived. 

It is however impoſſible but that, as the atten- 
tion tends ſtrongly towards one thing, it muſt 
retire from another; and he that omits the care 
of domeſtick bulirteſs, becauſe he is engroſſed by 
enquiries of more importance to mankind, has at 
leaſt the merit of ſuffering in a good cauſe. But 
there are many who ean plead no fuch extenuation 
of their folly ; who ſhake off the burden of their 
ſtation, not that they may ſoar with leſs incum- 
brance to the heights of knowledge or virtue, but 
that they. ma loiter at eaſe and ſleep in quiet ; and 
who ſelect for friendſhip. and confidence not the 
faithful and the virtuous, but the ſoft, the civil, 
and compliant. ; NY oe, 

This openneſs to flattery is the common dif- 

ce of declining life. When men feel weakneſs ' 
increaling on them, they naturally deſire to reſt 
from the ſtruggles of contradiction, the fatigue- of 
reaſoning, the anxiety of circumipeRion ;; When 
they are hourly tormented with pains and diſeaſes, 
they are unable to bear any new diſturbance, and 
conſider all rm as an addition to miſery, of 
which they already more than they can pa- 
tiently endure; Thus defirous of peace, and thus 
fearful of pain, the old man ſeldom enquires after 
any other qualities in thoſe whom he careſſes, 
than quickneſs in conjecturing his deſires, activity 

ia 
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in ſupplying his wants, dexterity in intercepting 
complaints before they approach near enough to 
diſturb him, flexibiliry ro his preſent humour, ſub- 
miſſion to haſty petulance, and attention to weark. 
ſome narrations. By theſe arts alone many have 
been able to defeat the claims of kindred and of 
merit, and to enrich-thengſelves with preſents and 
cies. 

Thraſybulus inherited a large fortune, and aug- 
mented it by the revenues of ſeveral lucrative em- 
ployments, which he diſch with- honour and 
dexterity. He was at laſt wiſe enough to conſider, 
that life ſhould not be devoted wholly to accumu- 
lation, and 2 to his eſtate, applied 
himſelf to the education of his children, and the 
cultivation of domeſtick happineſs. 

He paſſed ſeveral years in this pleaſing amuſe- 
ment, and ſaw his care amply recompenſed; his 
daughters were celebrated for modeſty and ele- 
gance, and his ſons for learning, prudence, and 
ſpirit, In time the eagerneſs with which the neigh- 
pouring gentlemen courted his affiſtance,. obliged 
him to reſign his daughters to other families ; the 
vivacity and curioſity of his ſons hurried them out 
of rural pri into the open world, from whence 
they had not ſoon an inelination to return, This 
however he had always hoped; he pleaſed himſelf 
with the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, and felt no incon- 
venience from ſolitude till an apoplexy deprived 
kim of his wife. 

Thraſybulus had now no companion; and the 
maladies of increaſing years having taken from 
him much of the power of procuring amuſement 
for himſelf, he thought it neceſſary to procure 
ſome inferior friend. who might caſe him of his 

economical 
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economical ſolieitudes, and divert him by cheerful 
converſation. All theſe qualities he ſoon recollect- 
ed in Yafer, a clerk in one of the offices over 
which he had formerly preſided. Fafer was invited 
to viſit his old patron, and being by his ſtation ac- 
quainted with the preſent modes of life, and by 
conſtant practice dextraus in buſineſs, entertained 
him with ſo many novelties, and fo readily diſen- 
tangled his affairs, that he was deſired to reſign his 
clerkſhip, and accept a liberal ſalary in the houſe 
of Thraſybulus. 

Vafer having al ways lived in a ſtate of depend- 
ance, was well verſed in the arts by which favour 
is obtained, and could without repugnance or heſi- 
tation accommodate himſelf to every caprice, and 
echo _ opinion. He never doubted but to be 
convinced, nor attempted oppoſition but to flatter 
T hrafybulus with the pleaſure of a victory. By this 
practice he found his way into his patron's heart, 
and having firſt made himſelf agreeab'e, ſoon he- 
came important. His infidious diligence, by which 
the lazineſs of age was gratihed, engroſſed the ma- 
nagement of affairs ; and his petty offices of civili- 
ty, and occaſional intereeſſions, perſuaded the te- 
nants to conſider him as their friend and henefac- 
tor, and to entreat his enforcement of their repre- 
ſentations of hard years, and his countenance to 
petitions for abatement of rent, 

Thraſybulus had now banquetted on flattery, till 
he could no longer bear the harſhneſs of remon- 
ſtrance, or the infipidity of truth. All contrariety 
to his own opinion ſhocked him like a violation of 
ſome natural right, and all recommendation of his 
affairs to his own inſpection was dreaded by him 
as a ſummons to torture, His - children. were 

| alarmed 
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alarmed by the ſudden riches of Vafer, but their 
complaints were heard by their father with impa- 
tience, as the reſult of a conſpiracy againſt his 
quiet, and a defign to condemn him, for their own 
advantage, to groan out his laſt hours in perplexity 
and —— The daughters retired with tears in 
their eyes, but the ſon continued his importunities 
till he found his inheritance hazarded by his obſti- 
nacy. Vafer triumphed over all their efforts, and 
continuing to confirm himſelf in authority, at the 
death of his maſter purchaſed an eſtate, and bade 
defiance to enquiry and juſtice. 


PNAFRA ACN A Nene ANA ACN. 
Nums. 163. Toxspar, Cateber 8, 1751. 
3 pati. ſaſtidia, ſpemque caducam 

7 


Deſpice ; vive tibi, nam moriere tibi. SENECA, 


« Bow to no patron's inſolence; rely 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. F. Lewis. 


ONE of the cruelties exerciſed by wealth 
and power upon indigence and dependance 
is more miſchievous in its conſequences, or more 
frequently practiſed with wanton negligence, than 
the encouragement of expectations which are never 
to be gratified, and the elation and the depreſſion of 
the heart by needleſs viciſſitudes of hope and diſ- 
appointment. 

Every man is rich or poor, - according to the 
proportion between his deſires and enjoyments ; 
any enlargement of wiſhes is therefore equally 
deſtructive to happineſs with the diminution. of 
poſſeſſion, and he that teaches another to long 
for what he never ſhall obtain, is no leſs an enemy 
to 
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to his quiet, than if he had robbed him of part of 
his patrimony. 

But repreſentations thus refined exhibit no ade- 
quate idea of the guilt of pretended friendſhip ; of 
artifices by which followers are attracted only to 
decorate the retinue of pomp, and ſwell the ſhout 
of popularity, and to be diſmiſſed with contempt 
and ignominy, when their leader has ſucceeded or 
miſcarried, when he is ſick of ſhow; and weary of 
noiſe, While a man, infatuated with the promiſes” 
of greatneſs, waſtes his hburs and days in attend- 
ance and ſolicitation, the honeſt opportunities of 
improving his condition paſs by without his notice 
he neglects to cultivate his own barren ſoil, be- 
cauſe he expects every moment to be placed in re- 
gions of ſpontaneous fertility, and is ſeldom rou- 
ſed from his deluſion, but by the gripe of diſtreſs 
which he cannot refiſt, and the ſenſe of evils 
which cannot be remedied. 

The puniſhment of 7 antalus in the infernal re- 
glons affords a juſt image of hungry ſervility, flat- 
tered with the approach of advantage, doomed to 
loſe it before it comes into his reach, always within 
a few days of felicity, and always ſinking. back to 
his former wants. 
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I ſaw,“ ſays Homer's Ulyſſes, the ſevere puniſh- 


„ ment of 7antalus, In a lake whoſe waters ap- 
0 proached to his lips, he ſtood burning with thirſt, 
« without the power to drink. Whenever he in- 
„ clined his head to the ſtream, ſome deity com- 
* manded it to be dry, and the dark earth appeared 
at his ſeet. Around him lofty trees ſpread their 
** fruits to view ; the pear, the pomegranate, and 
the apple, the green olive, and the luſcious fig. 
1% quivered before him, which, whenever he ex- 
« tended his hand to ſeize them, were fnatched by 
* the winds into clouds and obſcurity.” 

'This image of miſery was perhaps originally 
ſuggeſted to ſome poet by the conduct of his pa- 
rron, by the daily contemplation of ſplendour which 
he never muſt partake, by fruitleſs attempts to 
catch at interdicted happineſs, and by the ſudden 
evaneſcence of his reward, when he thought his 
labours almoſt at an end. To groan with poverty, 
when all about him was opulence, riot, and ſu- 
perfluity, and to find the favours which he had 
tong been encouraged to hope, and had long en- 
deavoured to deſerve, ſquandered at laſt on name- 
leſs ignorance,. was to thirſt with water flowing 
before him, and to ſee the fruits to which his 
hunger was haſtening, ſcattered by the wind. 
Nor can my correſpondent, whatever he may have 
ſuffered, expreſs with more juſtneſs or force the 
vexations of dependance. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

AM one of thoſe mortals who have been court- 

ed and envied as the favourites of the great. 

Having often gained the prize of compoſition at 
| the 
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the univerſity, I began to hope that I ſhould obtain 
the ſame diſtinction in every other place, and deter- 
mined to forſake the profeſſion to which I was 
deſtined by my parents, and in which the intereſt 
of my family would have procured me a very ad- 
vantageous ſettlement. The pride of wit fluttered 
in my heart, and when I prepared to leave the col- 
lege, nothing entered my imagination but honours, 
careſſes, and rewards, riches without labour, and 
luxury without expence. 

I however delayed my departure for a time, to 
finiſh the performance by which I was to draw the 
firſt notice of mankind upon me. When it was 
completed I hurried to Londen, and conſidered 
every moment that paſſed before its publication, as 
loſt in a kind of neutral exiſtence, and cut off from 
the golden hours of happineſs and fame. The 
piece was at laſt printed and diſſeminated by a rapid. 
ſale; I wandered from one place of concourſe to 
another, feaſted from morning to night on the re- 
petition of = own praiſes, and enjoyed the various 
conjectures of criticks, the miſtaken candour of my 
friends, and the impotent malice of my enemies. 
Some had read the manuſcript, and rectified its 
inaccuracies ; others had ſeen it in a ſtate ſo imper- 
fect, that they could not forbear to wonder at its 
preſent excellence; ſome had converſed with the 
author at the coffee-houſe ; and others gave hints 
that they had lent him money. 

I knew that no performance is ſo favourably 
read as that of a writer who ſuppreſſes his name, 
and therefore reſolved to remain concealed, till thoſe 
by whom literary reputation is eſtabliſhed had given 
their ſuffrages too publickly to retract them. At 
length my buakſeller informed me that kata 

; the 
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the ſtanding patron of merit, had ſent enquiries 
after me, and invited me to his acquaintance. 

The time which I had long expected was now 
arrived. I went to Aurantius with a beating heart, 
for I looked apon our interview as the critical mo- 
ment of my deſtiny. I was received with civilities, 
which my academick rudeneſs made mo unable to 
repay ; but when I had recovered from my con- 
fuſion, I proſecuted the converſation with ſuch live- 
lineſs and propriety, that I confirmed my new 
friend in his eſteem of my abilities, and was diſ- 
miſſed with the utmoſt ardour of profeſſion, and 
raptures of fondneſs. 

I was ſoon ſummoned to dine with Aurantius, 
who had aſſembled the moſt judicious of his friends 
to partake of the entertainment. Again I exerted 
my power of ſentiment and expreſſion, and again 
found every eye ſparkling with delight, and every 
tongue filent with attention. I now became fami- 
liar at the table of Aurantius, but could never, in 
his moſt private or jocund hours, obtain more from 
him than general declarations of eſteem, or endear- 
ments of tenderneſs, which included no particular 
promiſe, and therefore conferred no claim. This 
frigid reſerve ſomewhat diſguſted me, and when he 
complained of three days abſence, I took care to 
inform him with how much importunity of kind- 
neſs I had been detained by his rival Pollio. 

Aurantius now conſidered his honour as endan- 
gered by the deſertion of a wit, and leſt I ſhould 
have an inclination to wander, told me that I could 
never find a friend more conſtant or zealous than 
himſelf; that indeed he had made no promiſes, be- 
cauſe he hoped to ſurpriſe me with advancement, 
but had been filently promoting my — * 

oul 
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ſhould continue his good offices, unleſs he found 
the kindneſs of others more deſired. 

If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured your 
philoſophy within the attraction of greatneſs, you 
know the force of ſuch language introduced with 
a ſmile of gracious — and impreſſed at 
the coneluſion with an air of ſolemn ſincerity. 
From that inſtant I gave myſelf up wholly to 
Aurantius, and as he immediately reſumed his for- 
mer gaiety, expected every morning a ſummons to 
ſome employment of dignity and profit, One 
month-ſucceeded another, and in defiance of ap- 
pearances [ ſtill fancied myſelf nearer to my wiſhes, 
and continued to dream of ſucceſs, and wake to 
diſappointment. At laſt the failure of my little 
fortune compelled me to abate the finery which I 
Hitherto thought neceſſary to the company with 
whom I aſſociated, and the rank to which I 
ſhould be raiſed. Aurantius, from the moment 
in which he diſcovered my poverty, conſidered 
-me as fully in his power, and afterwards rather 

itted my attendance than invited it; thought 
himſelf at liberty to refuſe my viſits, whenever he 
had other amuſements within reach, and often ſuf- 
fered me to-wait, without pretending any neceſſary 
buſineſs. When I was admitted to his table, if 
any-man of rank equal to his own was preſent, he 
took occaſion to mention my writings, and com- 
mend my ingenuity, by which he intended to apo- 
logize for the confuſion of diſtinctions, and the im- 
proper aſſortment of his company; and often call- 
ed upon me to entertain his friends with my pro- 
ductions, as a ſportſman delights the ſquires of his 
neighbourhood with the curvets of his horſe, or 


the obedience of his ſpaniels, 
PR EST. To 
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To complete my mortification, it was his prac- 
-tice to impoſe taſks upon me, by requiring me to 
write upon ſuch ſubjects as he thought ſuſceptible 
of ornament and illuſtration. With theſe extort- 
ed performances he was little ſatisfied, becauſe he 
rarely found in them the ideas which his own ima- 
gination had ſuggeſted, and which he therefore 
thought more natural than mine. 
hen the pale of ceremony is broken, rudeneſs 
and inſult ſoon enter the breach. He now found 
that he might fafely haraſs me with vexation, 
that he had fixed the ſhackles of patronage upon 
me, and that I could neither reſiſt him nor eſcape. 
At laſt, - in the eighth year. of my ſervitude, when 
the clamour of creditors was vehement, and my 
neceſſity known to be extreme, he offered me a 
ſmall office, but hinted his expectation that I 
ſhould marry a young woman with whom he had 
been acquainted. : 
It was not ſo far depreſſed by my calamities as 
to comply with his propoſal ; but knowing that 
complaints and expoſtulations would but gratify 
his inſolence, I turned away with that contempt 
with which I ſhall never want ſpirit to treat the 
wretch who can outgo the guilt of a robber without 
the temptation of his profit, and who lures the cre- 
dulous and thoughtleſs to maintain the ſhow of his 
levee, and the mirth of his table, at the expence 
of honour, happineſs, and life, 


F am, SIR, &c. 


LiezRAL1s 
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Nums. 164. SATURDAY, October 12, 1751. 


Vitium, Gaure, Catonis habes, Mar- 


Gaurus pretends to Cato's fame; 
And proves——— by Cato's vice, his claim. 


ISTINCTION is ſo pleaſing to the pride 
of man, that a great part of the pain and 
pleaſure of life ariſes from the gratification or diſ- 
appointment of an inceffant wiſh for ſuperiority, 
from the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of ſecret compe- 
titions, from victories and defeats, of which, 
though they appear to us of great importance, in 
reality none are conſcious except ourſelves. 
Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of 
praiſe is the variety of means by which its attain- 
ment is attempted. Every man, however ho 
his pretenfions may appear to all but himſelf, has 
ſome project by which he hopes to riſe to reputa- 
tion ; ſome art by which he imagines that the 
notice of the world will be attrated ; ſome qua- 
lity, good or bad, which difcriminates him from 
the common herd of mortals, and by which others 
may be perſuaded to love, or compelled to fear 
him. he aſcents of honour, however ſteep, 
never appear inacceſſible ; he that deſpairs to ſcale 
the precipices by which valour and learning have 
conducted their favourites, diſcovers ſome by-path, 
or eater acclivity, which, though it cannot bring 
him to the ſummit, will yet enable him to over- 
look thoſe with whom he is now contending for 
eminence ; and we ſeldom requrie more to the hap- 
pineſs of the preſent hour, than to ſurpaſs him 
that ſtands next before us. F 
$ 
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As the greater part of human kind ſpeak and act 
wholly by imitation, moſt of thoſe who aſpire to 
honour and applauſe propoſe to themſelves ſome ex- 
ample which ſerves as the model of their conduct, 
and the limit of their hopes. Almoſt every man, 
if cloſely examined, will be found to have enliſted 
himſelf under ſome leader whom he expects to con- 
duct him to renown ; to have ſome hero or other, 
living or dead, in his view, whoſe character he en- 
deavours to aſſume, and whoſe performances he la- 
bours to equal, 

When the original is well choſen and judiciouſly 
copied, the imitator often arrives at excellence, 
which he could never have attained without directi- 
on; for few are formed with abilities to diſcover 
new poſſibilities of excellence, and to diſtinguiſh 
— — by means never tried before. 

But folly and idleneſs often contrive to gratify 
pride at a cheaper rate : not the qualities which are 
moſt illuſtrious, but thoſe which are of eaſieſt at- 
tainment, are ſelected for imitation ; and the ho- 
nours and rewards which public gratitude has paid 
to the benefactors of mankind, are expected by 
wretches who can only imitate them in their vices 
and defects, or adopt ſome petty ſingularities, of 
which thoſe from whom they are borrowed, were 
ſecretly aſhamed. 

No man riſes to fuch a height as to become 
conſpicuous, but he is on one fide cenſured by un- 
diſcerning malice, which reproaches him. for his 
beſt actions, and flanders his apparent and incon- 
teſtable excellencies ; and idotzed on the other by 
ignorant admiration, which exalrs his faults and 

ollies into virtues. It may be obſerved, that he by 
whoſe intimacy his acquaintances imagine them- 

Vor. IV. C ſelves 
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ſelves dignified, generally diffuſes among them his 
mien and his habits; and indeed without more vigi- 
lance than is generally applied to the regulation of 
the minuter parts of behaviour, it is not eaſy when 
we converſe much with one whoſe general character 
excites our veneration, to eſcape all contagion of 
his peculiarities, even when we do not deliberately 
think them worthy of our notice, and when they 
would have excited Jaughter or diſguſt had they not 
been protected by their alliance to nobler qualities, 
and accidentally conſorted with knowledge or with 
virtue. 

The faults of a man loved or honoured, ſome- 
times ſteal ſecretly and imperceptibly upon the wiſe 
and virtuous, but by injudicious fondneſs or 
thoughtleſs vanity-are adopted with deſign. There 
is ſcarce any failing of mind or body, any error of 
opinion, or depravity of practice, which, inſtead 
of producing ſhame and diſcontent, its natural ef- 
fects, has not at onetime or other gladdened vanit 
with the hopes of praiſe, and been diſplayed with 
oſtentatious induſtry by thoſe who ſought kindred 
minds among the wits or heroes, and could prove 
their relation only by fimilitude of deformity. 

In conſeguence of this perverſe ambition, every 
babit which reaſons condemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is upbraided with his faults, 
he may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to run 
for ſhelter to ſome celebrated name ; but it is not to 
be ſuffered that, from the retreats to which he fled 
from infamy, he ſhould iſſue again with the confi- 
- dence of conqueſts, and call upon mankind for 
: praiſe, Vet we ſee men that waſte their patrimony 

in luxury, deſtroy their health with debauchery, 
andenervate their minds with idleneſs, becauſe there 
have 
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have been ſome whom luxury never conld fink 
into contempt, nor idleneſs hinder from the praiſe 
of genius. | 
his general inclination of mankind to copy cha- 
racers in the groſs, and the force which the recom- 
mendation of illuſtrious examples adds to the allure- 
ments of vice, ought to be confidered by all whoſc 
character excludes them from the ſhades of ſecrecy, 
as incitements to ſcrupulous caution and univerſal 
purity of manners. No man, however enſlaved to 
his appetites, or hurried by his paſſions, ean, while 
he preſerves his intellects unimpaired, pleaſe himſelf 
with promoting the corruption of others. He whoſe 
merit has enlarged his influence, would ſurely with 
to exert it for the benefit of mankind. Yet ſuch 
will be the effect of his reputation, while he ſuffers 
himſelf to indulge any favourite fault, that they who 
have no hope to reach bis excellence will catch at 
his failings, and his virtues will be cited to juſtify 
the copiers of his vices. | | 
It is particularly the duty of thoſe who conſign 
illuſtrious names to poſterity, to take care leſt their 
readers be miſled by ambiguous examples. T hat 
writer may be juſtly condemned as an enemy to 
neſs, who ſuffers fondnefs or intereſt to con- 
ound right with wrong, or to ſhelter the faul's 
which even the wiſeſt and the beſt have committed 
from that ignominy whicb guilt ought always to ſuf- 
fer, and with which it ſhould be more deeply 
ſtigmatized when dignified by its neighbourhood 
to uncommon worth, fince we ſhall be in danger 
of beholding it without abhorrence, unleſs its tur- 
pitude be laid open, and the eye ſecured from the 
deception of furrounding 5 our. 
2 
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Nums. 165. TuztsDAY, October 15, 1751. 


"Hy ves, & An vine; 10, A, TAY CN; thu. 
Q Aire ix Ta yrwv oixTers by apporipis, 
Os rer: wiv yprofiet Surry, õ rr of 3s ty RK 
Nr / J d prota pr Surapas, Tor" ix. 
ANT1PHILUS. 


Young was I once and poor, now rich and old; 

A. harder caſe than mine was never told ; 

Bleſt with the pow'r to uſe them I had none; 

Loaded with riches now, the pow 'r is gone. F. Lewis, 


To the RAMBLER. 

EONS 

H E writers who have undertaken the unpro- 
miſing taſk of moderating defire, exert all the 
power of their eloquence, to ſhew that happineſs is 
not the lot of man, and have by many arguments 
and examples proved the inſtability of every condi- 
tion by which envy or ambition are excited. They 
have ſet before our eyes all the calamities to which we 
are expoſed from the frailty of nature, the influence 
of accident, or the ſtratagems of malice ; they have 
terrified greatneſs with conſpiracies, and riches 
with anxieties, wit with criticiſm, and beauty with 
diſeaſe. 

All the force of reaſon, and all the charms of 
language, are indeed neceſſary to ſuppart poſitions 
which every man hears with a wiſh to confute them. 
Truth finds an eaſy entrance into the mind when 
ſhe is introduced by deſire, and attended by plea- 
ſure ; but when ſhe intrudes uncalled, brings 
only fear and forrow in her train, the paſſes - 
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the intellect are barred againſt her by prejudice 
and paſſion ; if the ſometimes forces her way by 
the batteries of argument, ſhe ſeldom long keeps 
poſſeſſion of her conqueſts, but is ejected by ſome 
favoured enemy, or at beſt obtains only a nominal 
fovereignty, without influence and without au- 
thority. 

That life is ſhort we are all convinced, and 
ſuffer not that conviction to repreſs our pro- 
jects or limit our expectations; that life is miſe- 
rable we all feel, and yet we believe that the time 
is near when we ſhall feel it no longer. But to 
hope happineſs and immortality is equally vain. 
Our ſtate may indeed be more or leſs imbittered, 
as our duration may be more or leſs contracted ; 
yet the utmoſt felicity which we can ever attain 
will be little better than alleviation of miſery, and 
we ſhall always feel more pain from our wants 
than 'pleaſure from our enjoyments. The inci» 
dent which I am going to relate will ſhew, that to 
deſtroy the effect of all our ſucceſs, it is not 
— that any fignal calamity ſhould fall 
upon 'us, that we ſhould be haraſſed by impla- 
cable perſecution, or excruciated by irremediable 
pains ; the brighteſt hours of proſperity have 
their 'clonds, and the ſtream life, if it is 
— ruffled by obſtruQions, will grow putrid by 

tion. | 

y father reſolving not to imitate the folly of 
his anceſtors, who had hitherto left the younger 
ſons encumbrances on the eldeſt, deſtined me to 
a lucrative proſeſſion; and I being careful to loſe 
no-opportunity of improvement, was, at the uſual 
time in which young men enter the world, well 

C 3 qualified 
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qualified for the exerciſe of the buſineſs which I 
had choſen, . 

My eagerneſs to diſtinguiſh myſelf in publick, 
and my impatience of the narrow ſcheme of lire 
to which my indigence confined me, did not ſuffer 
me to continue long in the town where I was born. 
I went away as from a place of confinement, with 
a reſolution to return no more, till I ſhould be able 
to dazzle with my ſplendour thofewho now looked 
upon me with contempt, to reward thoſe who had 
paid honours to my dawning merit, and to 
how all who had ſuffered me to glide by them 
unknown and neglected, how much they miſ- 
took their intereſt in omitting to propitiate a genius 
lke mine. | 

Such were my intentions when I allied forth into 
the unknown world, in queſt of riches and honours, 
which I expected to procure in a very ſhort time; 
for what could withhold them from induſtry and 
knowledge ? He that indulges hope will always be 
diſappointed. Reputation I very ſoon obtained ; 
but as merit is much more cheaply acknowledged 
than rewarded, I did not find myſelf yet enriched 
in proportion to my celebrity. 

I had however in time ſurmounted the obſtacles 
by which envy and competition obſtruct the firſt 
attempts of a new claimant, and ſaw my oppo- 
nents and cenſurers tacitly confeſſing their deſpair 
of ſucceſs, by courting my friendſhip and yielding 
to my influence, They who once purſued me, 
were now ſatisfied to elcape from me ; and they 
who had before thought me preſumptuous in hoping 
to overtake them, - had now their utmoſt wiſh, if 
they were permitted at no great diſtance quietly to 
tollow me, 

My 
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My wants were not madly muttiplied as my 
acquiſitions increaſed, and the time came at 
leagth, when I thought myſelf enabled to gratify 
all reaſonable deſires, and when, therefore, I re- 
ſolved to enjoy that plenty and ſerenity which I 
had been hitherto labouring to procure, to enjoy 
them while I was yet neither cruſhed by age into 
infirmity, not ſo habituated to a particular man- 
ner of life as to be unqualified for new ſtudies or 
entertainments. - 

I now quitted my poſſeſſion, and to ſet myſelf 
at once free from all importunities to reſume it, 
changed my reſidence, and devoted the remain- 
ing part of my time to quiet and amuſement. 
Amidſt innumerable projects of pleaſure which 
reſtleſs idleneſs incited me to form, and of which - 
moſt, when they came to the moment of execution, 
were rejected for others of no longer cantinuance, 
ſame accident revived in my imagination the plea- 
ſing ideas of my native place. It was now in 
my power to viſit thoſe from whom 1 had been 
ſo long abſent, in ſuch a manner as was conſiſtent 
with my former reſolution, and I wondered how 
it could happen that I had ſo long delayed my own 
happineſs. 

Full of the admiration which I ſhould excite, 
and the homage which I ſhould receive, I dreſſed 
my ſervants in a more oftentatious livery, purcha- 
ſed a magnificent chariot, and reſolved to dazzle 
the inhabitants of the little town with an unex- 
pected blaze of greatneſs. 

While the preparations that vanity required 
were made for my departure, which, as work- 
men will not eaſily be hurried beyond their ordi- 
nary rate, I thought very tedious, I ſolaced my 

4 impatience 
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impatience with imaging the various cenſures 
that my appearance would produce, the hopes 
which ſome would feel from my bounty, the 
terror which my power would ſtrike on others; 
the awkward reſpet with which I ſhould be ac- 
coſted by timorous officiouſneſs ; and the diſtant 
reverence with which others, leſs familiar to ſplen- 
dour and dignity, would be contented to gaze 
upon me. I deliberated a long time, whether I 
ſhould immediately deſcend to a level with my 
former acquaintances, or make my condeſcenſion 
more grateful by a gentle tranſition from haughti- 
neſs and reſerve. At length I determined to for- 
get ſome of my companions, till they diſcovered - 
themſelves by ſome indubitable token, and to 
receive the congratulations of others upon m 
good fortune with indifference, to ſhow that 
always expected what I had now obtained. I he 
acclamations of the populace I purpoſed to re- 
ward with fix hogſheads of ale, and a roaſted ox, 
and then recommend to them to return to their 
work. | 

At laſt all the trappings of were fitted, 
and I began the journey of triumph, which I 
could have wiſhed to have ended in the ſame mo- 
ment; but my horſes felt nore of their maſter's 
ardour, and I was ſhaken four days upon rugged 
roads. I then entered the town, and having 
graciouſly let fall the glaſſes, that my perſon 
might be ſeen, paſſed flowly through the ſtreet, 
The noiſe of the wheels brought the inhabitants 
to their doors, but I could not perceive that I 
was known by them. At laſt I alighted, and my 
name, I ſuppoſe, was told by my ſervants, for 


the barber ſtept from the oppoſite houſe, and 
ſeized 
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feized me by the hand with honeſt joy in his 
countenance, which, according to the rules that 
had preſcribed to myſelf, I repreſſed with a 
frigid graciouſneſs. The fellow, inſtead of fink- 
ing into dejection, turned away with contempt, 
and left me to conſider how the ſecond ſalutation 
ſhould be received, The next friend was better 
treated, for I ſoon found that I mult purchaſe by 
civility that regard which I had expected to enforce 
dy infolence. 1 

There was yet no ſmoke of bonfires, no har- 
mony of bells, no fhout of crowds, nor riot of 
joy; the bafinels of the day went forward as be- 
fore; and after having ordered a ſplendid ſupper, 
which no man came to partake, and which my 
chagrin hindered me from taſting, I went to bed, 
where the vexation of diſappointment overpower- 
ed the fatigue of my journey, and kept me from 


I roſe ſo much humbled by thofe mortifications, 
as to enquire after the preſent ſtate of the town, 
and found that I had been abſent too long to 
obtain the triumph which had flatrered my ex- 
pectation. Of the friends whoſe compliments I 
expected, ſome long ago had moved to diſtant 
provinces, ſome had loſt in the maladies of age 
all ſenſe of another's proſperity, and ſome had 
forgotten our former intimacy - amidſt care and 
diſtrefſes. Of three whom I had reſolved to 
puniſh for their former offences by a longer con- 
tinuance of neglect, one was, by his own in- 
duſtry, raiſed above my ſcom, and two were 
ſheltered from it in the grave. All thoſe whom - 
F loved, feared, or hated, all whoſe envy or 
whoſe kindneſs I had hopes of contemplating with 

C5 pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, were ſwept away, and their place was 
filled by a new generation with other views and 
other competitions ; and among many proofs of 
the impotence of wealth, I found that it con- 
ferred upon me very few diſtinctions in my native 


place. | ; 
| SEROTINUS. 


EY ABCS ACE. 


NumsB. 166. SATURDAY, October 19, 1751. 


Paper eris ſemper, pauper e Emiliane 
Davtur oper nxlkis nine — Maur. 


; Onee my friend, ſlill poor you muſt remain 
The rich alone have all the — — Epw. car. 


N O complaint has been more frequently re- 

peated in all ages than that of the neglect of 
merit aſſociated with poverty, and the difficulty 
with which valuable or pleafing qualities force 
themſelves into view, when they are obſcured by 
mdigence. It has been obſerved, that native 
beauty has little power to c without the or- 
naments which fortune beſtows, and that to want 
the favour of others is often ſufficient to hinder us 
from obtaining it. Nit 

Every day diſcovers that mankind are not yet 

convinced of their error, or that their conviction 
is without power to influence their conduct; for 
poverty ſtill continues to uce contempt, and 

ſtill obſtructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. 
The eye of wealth is elevated towards higher 
ſiztions, and ſeldom deſcends to examine the ac- 
, dions 
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tions of thoſe who are placed below the level of its 
notice, and who in diſtant regions and lower ſitua- 
tions are ſtruggling with diſtreſs, or toiling for 
bread. Among the multitudes overwhelmed with 
inſuperable calamity, it is common to find thoſe 
whom a very little aſſiſtance would enable to ſup- 
port themſelves with decency, and who yet cannot 
obtain from near relations what they ſee hourly la- 
viſhed in oſtentation, luxury, or frolick. 

There are natural reaſons why poverty does not 
eaſily conciliate affection. He that has been con- 
tined from his infancy to the converſation of the 
loweſt clafſes of mankind, mult neceffarily want 
thoſe accompliſhments which are the uſual means of 
attract ing favour ; and though truth, fortitude, and 
probity, give an indiſputable right to reverence and 
kindneſs, they will not be diſtinguiſhed by common 
eyes, unleſs they are brightened by elegance of 
manners, but are caſt aſide like unpoliſhed gems, 
of which none but the artiſt knows the intrinſick 
value, till their aſperities are ſmoothed and their 
incruſtations rubbed away. 

The groſſneſs of vulgar habits obſtructs the effi- 
cacy of virtue, as impurity and harſhneſs of ſtyle 
impairs- the force of reaſon, and rugged numbers 
turn off the mind from artifice of diſpoſition, and 
fertility of invention. Few have ſtrength or reaſon 
to over · rule the perceptions of ſenſe ; and yet fewer 
have curioſity or benevolence to ſtruggle long againſt 
the firſt impreſſion : he therefore who fails to pleaſe 
in his ſalutation and addreſs, is at once rejected, 
and never obtains an opportunity of ſhowing his 
latent excellencies, or tial qualities. 

It is indeed not eaſy to preſcribe a ſucceſsful 
manner of approach to the diſtreſſed or neceſſitous, 


whole 
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whoſe condition ſubjects every kind of behaviour 
equally to miſcarriage, He whoſe confidence of 
merit incites him to meet without any apparent 
ſenſe of inferiority the eyes of thoſe who flattered 
themſelves with their own dignity. is conſidered as 
an infolent leveller, impatient of the juſt preroga- 
tives of rank and wealth, eager to uſurp the ſtation 
to which he has no right, and to confound the ſub- 
ordinations of —_— ; and who would contribute 
to the exaltation of that ſpirit which even want and 
calamity are not able to reſtrain from rudeneſs and 
rebellion. 

But no better ſucceſs will commonly be found to 
attend ſervility and dejection, which often give pride 
the confidence to treat them with contempt. A 
requeſt made with difidence and timidity is eafily 
denied, becauſe the petitioner himſelf ſeems to 


doubt its fitneſs. 

Kindneſs is ally reciprocal; we are defirous 
of pleaſing » becauſe we receive pleaſure 
from them; but by what means can the man pleaſe, 
whoſe attention is 2 by his diſtreſſes, and 
who has no leiſure te be officioos; whoſe will is 
reſtrained by his neceſſities, and who has no po w- 
er to confer benefits ; whoſe temper is perhaps vi- 
tiated by miſery, and. whoſe underitanding is im- 
peded by ignorance ? 

It is a more offenſive diſcouragement, that 
the ſame action performed by different hands pro- 


duce different effects, and inſtead of rating the man 
by his performances, we rate too frequently the 
performance by the man. It ſometimes happens 
in the combinations of life, - that important ſervices 
are performed by inferiors ; but though their zeal 
and activity may be paid by pecuniary r 

5 they 
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they ſeldom excite that flow of gratitude, or obtain 
that accumulation of recompenſe, with which all 
think it their duty to acknowledge the favour of 
thoſe who deſcend to their aſſiſtance from a higher 
elevation. To be obliged, is to be in ſome reſpect 
inferior to another ; and few willingly indulge the 
memory of an action which raiſes one whom they 
have always been accuſtomed to think below them, 
but ſatisfy themſelves with faint praiſe and penuri- 
ous payment, and then drive it from their own: 
minds, and endeavour to conceal it from the know- 
ledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the ſervices of 
thoſe who can be ſuppoſed to want a reward, that 
they were produced not by kindneſs but intereſt ; 
they are therefore, when they are no longer want- 
ed, eaſily di ded as arts of inſinuation, or ſtra- 
tagems of ſel 's. Benefits which are received 
as gifts from wealth, are exacted as debts from in- 
digence ; and he that in a high ſtation is celebrated 
for ſuperfluous goodneſs, would in a meaner con- 
dition have barely been confeſſed to have done his 
duty. | 

N is ſcarcely poſſible for the utmoſt benevolence 
to oblige, When exerted under the diſadvantages of 

eat inferiority ; for by the habitual arrogance of 
wealth, ſuch expectations are commonly formed as 
no zeal or induſtry can ſatisfy ; and what regard 
can he hope, who has done leſs than was demand- 
ed from him ? 

There are indeed kiudneſſes conferred which 
were never purchaſed by precedent favours, and 
there is an affeQion not ariſing from gratitude or 
groſs intereſt, by which fimilar natures are attracted 
to each other, without proſpect of any other advan- 

tage 
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tage than the pleaſure of exchanging ſentiments, 
and the hope of . corffirming their eſteem of them- 
ſelves by the approbation of each other. But this 
ſpontaneous fondneſs ſeldom riſes at the fight of po- 
verty, which every one regards with habirual con- 
tempt, and of which the applauſe is no more court- 
ed by vanity, than the countenance is ſolicited by 
ambition. The moſt generous and diſintereſted 
. friendſhip muſt be reſolved at laſt into the love of 
ourſelves ; he therefore whoſe reputation or dignity 
inclines us to conſider his eſteem as a teſtimonial of 
deſert, will always find our hearts open to his en- 
dearments, We every day ſee men of eminence 
followed with all the obſequiouſneſs of dependance, 
and courted with all the blandiſhments of flattery, 
by thoſe who want nothing from them but profeſ- 
fions of regard, and who think themſelves liberally 
rewarded by a bow, ſmile, or an embrace. 

But thoſe prejudices which every mind feels more 
or leſs in favour of Aches, ought, like other opini- 
ons which only cuſtom and * have impreſſed 
upon us, to be in time ſubject to reaſon. We 
muſt learn how to ſeparate the real character from 
extraneous adhefions and caſual circumſtances, to 
conſider cloſely him whom we are about to adopt 
or to rejet; to regard his inclinations as well as 
his actions; to trace out thoſe virtues which lie 
torpid in the heart for want of opportunity, and 
thoſe vices that lurk- unſeen by the abſence of 
temptation ; that when we find worth faintly 
ſhooting in the ſhades of obſcurity, we may let in 
light and ſunſhine upon it, and ripen barren voliti- 
on into efficacy and power. 
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Nums. 167. Tutspay, October 22, 1751. 


Candida perpetuo refide concordia lecto, 
Tamque part ſemper fit Venus equa jugs. 
Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſed et ipſa marito 
um coque cum fuerit, non videatur anus. Marth. 


Their nuptial bed may ſmiling concord drefs, 

And Venus ſtill the happy union bleſs ! 

Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 

To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth. F. Lewis. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


T is not common to envy thoſe with whom we 
1 cannot eaſily be placed in compariſon. Every 
man ſees without malevolence the progreſs of an- 
other in the tracks of life, which he has himſelf no 
deſire to tread, and hears, without inclination to 
cavils or contradiction, the renown of thoſe whofe 
diſtance will not ſuffer them to draw the attention 
of mankind from his own merit. The ſailor never 
thinks it neceſſary to conteſt the lawyer's abilities; 
nor would the Rambler, however jealous of his re- 
putation, be much.diſturbed by the ſucceſs of rival 
wits at Agra or [ſpahan. 

We do not therefore aſcribe to you any ſuperla- 
tive degree of virtue, when we believe that we may 
inform you of our change of condition without 
danger of malignant faſcination ; and that when 
you read of the marriage of your correſpondents 
Hymeneus and Tranguilla, you will join your 
wiſhes to thoſe of their other friends for the happy 
event of an union in which caprice and ſelfiſhneſs 
had ſo little part. 

There 
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There is at leaſt this reaſon why we ſhould be 
leſs deceived in our connubial hopes than many 
who eater into the ſame ſtate, that we have allowed 
our minds to form no unreaſonable expectations, 
nor vitiated our fancies, in the ſoft hours of court- 
ſhip, with viſions of felicity which human power 
cannot beſtow, or of perfection which human 
virtue cannot attain, That impartiality with which 
we endeavoured to inſpect the manners of all 
whom we have known was never ſo much over- 
powered by our paſſion, but that we diſcovered" 
ſome faults and weakneſſes to each other; and join- 
ed our hands in conviction, that as there are ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed in marriage, there are in- 

conveniencies likewife to be endured ; and that, 
together with confederate intellects and auxiliar 
virtues, we muſt find different opinions and oppo- 
ſite inclinations. 

We however flatter ourſelves, for who is not 
flattered by himſeif as well as by others on the 
day of marriage, that we are eminently quali- 
fied to give mutual pleaſure. Our birth is with« 
out any ſuch remarkable difparity as can give 
either an opportunity of inſulting the other with 
pompous names and ſplendid alliances, or of call- 
ing in, upon any domeſtick controverſy, the over- 
bearing aſſiſtance of powerful relations. Our 
fortune was q_ ſuitable, ſo that we meet 
without any of thoſe obligations which always 
produce reproach or ſuſpicion of reproach, which, 
2 may be forgotten in the gaieties of 
the month, no delicacy will always ſuppreſs, 
or of which the ſuppreſſion muſt be conſi ered as 
a new favour, to be repaid by tameneſs and ſub- 
miſſion, till gratitude takes the placz of love, 

and 
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and the deſire of pleaſing degenerates by degrees 
into the fear of offending. 

The ſettlements cauſed no delay; for we did 
not truſt our affair to the negociation of wretchez 
who would have paid their court by multiplying 
ſtipulations. Tranguilla ſcorned to detain any 
part of her fartune from him into whoſe hands 
ſhe delivered up her perſon; and Hymeneus 
thought no act of baſeneſs more criminal than 
his who enſlaves his wife by her own generoſity, 
who by marrying without a jointure condemns her 
to all the dangers of accident and caprice, and at 
hſt boaſts his liberality, by granting what only the 
indiſcretion of her kindneſs enabled him to —— 
hold. He therefore received on the common 
terms the portion which any other woman — 
have brought him, and reſerved all the 
rance of acknowledgment for thoſe excellencies 
which he has yet been able to diſcover only in 
Trangu lla. 

We did not paſs the weeks of courtſhip like 
thoſe who conſider themſelves as taking the laſt 
draught of pleaſure, and reſolve not to quit the 
bowl without a ſurfeit, or who know themſelves 
about to ſet 1 to hazard, and endeavour 
to loſe their ſenſe of danger in the ebriety of per- 
petual amuſement, and whirl round the gulph 
before they fink. Hymeneus often repeated a me- 
dical axiom, that 5 uccrurs of fictneſi ought not 
to be waſted in health, We . wh however 

our eyes _ yet ſparkle, and our hearts bound 
at the preſence of each other, the time of liſtleſſ- 
neſs and ſatiety, of peeviſhneſs and diſcontent, 
muſt come at laſt, in which we ſhall be driven 


for relief to ſhows and recreations ; that the uni- 
formity 
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formity of life muſt be ſometimes diverſified, and 
the vacuities of converſation ſometimes ſupplied. 
We rejoice in the reflection that we have ſtores of 
novelty yet unexhauſted, which may be opened 
when repletion ſhall call for change, and gratifi- 
cations yet untaſted, by which life, when it ſhall be- 
come vapid or bitter, may be reſtored to its former 
ſweetneſs or ſprightlineſs, and again irritate the 
apperite, and again ſparkle in the cup. 

Our time will probably be leſs taſteleſs than 
that of thoſe whom the authority and avarice of 
parents unites almoſt without their conſent in. 
their early years, before they have accumulated 
any fund of reflection, or collect materials for 
mutual entertainment. Such we have often ſeen 
rifing in the morn to cards, and retiring in the 
afternoon to doſe, whoſe happineſs was celebrated 
by their neighbours, becauſe they happened to 
grow rich by parſimony, and to be kept quiet 
by inſenſibility, and agreed to eat and to fleep 
together. 

We have both mingled with the world, and 
are therefore no ſtrangers to the faults and vir- 
tues, the defigns and competitions, the hopes and 
fears of our contemporaries. We have both amuſed 
our leiſure with books, and can therefore recount 
the events of former times, or cite the dictates of 
ancient wiſdom. Every occurrence furniſnes us 
with ſome hint which one or the other can im- 
prove, and if it ſhould happen that memory or ima- 
gination fail us, we can retire to no idle or unim- 
proving ſolitude. 

Though our characters, beheld at a diſtance, 
. exhibit this general reſemblance, yet a nearer in- 
ſpection diſcovers ſuch a diſſimilitude of ay v4 

udes 
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bitudes and ſentiments, as leaves each ſome pe- 
culiar advantages, and affords that concordia diſcors, 
that ſuitable diſagreement which is always neceſſary 
to intellectual harmony. There may be a total di- 
verſity of ideas which admits no participation 
of the ſame delight, and there may likewiſe be ſuch 
a —y of notions, as leaves neither any thing 
to add to the decifions of the other. With ſuch 
contrariety there can be no peace, with ſuch ſimi- 
larity there can be no pleaſure. Our reaſonings, 
though often formed upon different views, termi- 
nate generally in the fame concluſion, Our 
thoughts, like rivulets iſſuing from diſtant ſprings, 
are each impregnated in its courſe with various 
mixtures, and tinged by infuſions unknown to the 
other, yet at leaſt eaſily unite into one ſtream, and 
purify themſelves by the gentle efferyeſcence of 
contrary qualities. 

Theſe benefits we receive in a greater degree as 
we converſe without reſerve, becauſe we have no- 
thing to conceal, We have no debts to be paid 
by imperceptible deductions from avowed ex- 
pences, no habits to be indulged by the private 
ſubſerviency of a favoured ſervant, no private 
interviews with needy relations, no intelligence 
with ſpies placed upon each other. We conſidered 
marriage as the moſt ſolemn league of perpetual 
friend ſhip, a ſtate from which artifice and eonceal- 
ment are to be baniſhed for ever, and in which 
" act of diſſimulation is a breach of faith. 

he impetuous vivacity of youth, and that 
ardor of defire, which the firſt fight of pleaſure 
naturally produces, have long ceafed to hurry us 
into irregularity and vehemence; and — 
as 
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has ſhewn that few gratifications are too va- 
luable to be facrificed to complaiſance. We have 
thought it convenient to reſt from the fatigue of 
pleaſure, and now only continue that courſe of life 
into which we had before entered, confirmed in 
our choice by mutual approbation, ſupported in 
our reſolution by mutual encouragement, and aſſiſt- 
ed in our efforts by mutual exhortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler; is our proſpect of life, a 
proſpect which, as it is beheld with more atten- 
tion, ſeems to open more extenſive happineſs, and 
ſpreads by degrees into the boundleſs regions of 
eternity, But if all our prudence has been vain, 
and we are doomed to give one inſtance more of 
the uncertainty of human diſcernment, we ſhall 
comfort ourſelves amidſt our diſappointments, 
that we were not betrayed but by ſuch deluſions. 
as caution could not eſcape, ſince we ſought hap- 
pineſs on!y in the arms of virtue, We are, 


SIX, 
Your humble Servant, 


HYMENAUS, 
TRANQUILLA. 
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Nums. 168. SATURDAY, October 26, 1751. 


— Dip 
Frons prima multes, rara mens intelligit 
NQuod interiore condidit cura angulo. PH@ADRUS,. 


The tinſel glitter, and the ſpecious mien, 
Delude the moſt; few pry behind the ſcene. 


FT has been obſerved by Boileau, that © a mean 

« or common thought expreſſed in pompous 
« dition, generally pleaſes more than a new or 
„ noble ſentiment delivered in low and vulgar 
language; becauſe the number is greater of 
© thoſe- whom cuſtom has enabled to judge of 
« words, than whom ſtudy has qualified to exa- 
% mine things.” 

This ſolution might ſatisfy, if ſuch only were 
offended with meanneſs of expreſſion as are unable 
to diſtinguiſh propriety of thought, and to ſepa- 
rate propoſitions or images from the vehicles by 
which they are conveyed to the underſtanding. 
But this kind of diſguſt is by no means confined 
to the ignorant or ſuperficial; it operates uni- 
formly and univerfally upon readers of all clafſes ; 
every man, however profound or abſtracted, per- 
ceives himſelf irreſiſtibly alienated by low terms; 
they who profeſs the moſt zealous adherence to 
truth are forced to admit that ſhe owes part of her 
charms to her ornaments ; and loſes much of her 
power over the ſoul, when ſhe appears diſgraced 
by a dreſs uncouth or ill- adjuſted. 

We are all offended by low terms, but are not 
diſguſted alike by the ſame compoſitions, becauſe 
we do not all agree to cenſure the ſame terms as 
low. No word is naturally or intrinſically meaner 
than another ; our opinion therefore of words, as 


of 
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of other things arbitrarily and capriciouſly eſta- 
blifhed, depends wholly upon accident and cuſtom. 
The cottager thinks thoſe apartments ſplendid and 
ſpacious, which an inhabitant of palaces will de- 
ſpiſe for their inelegance; and to him who has 
paſſed moſt of his hours with the delicate and po- 
lite, many expreſſions will ſeem ſordid, which an- 
other, equally acute, may hear without offence ; 
but a mean term never fails to diſpleaſe him to 
whom it appears mean, as poverty is certainly and 
invariably deſpiſed, though he who is poor in the 
eyes of ſome, may by others be envied for his 
wealth. 

Words become low by the occaſions to which 
they are applied, or the general character of ſome 
who uſe them; and the diſguſt which they pro- 
duce, ariſes from the revival of thoſe images with 
which they are commonly united. Thus if, in 
the moſt ſolemn diſcourſe, a phraſe happens to 
occur which has been ſucceſsfully employed in 
ſome ludicrous narrative, the graveſt auditor finds 
it difficult to refrain from laughter, when t 
who are not prepoſſeſſed by the ſame accidental 
aſſociation, are utterly unable to gueſs the reaſon 
of his merriment. Words which convey ideas of 
dignity in one age, are baniſhed from elegant writ- 
ing or converſation in another, becauſe they are in 
time debaſed by vulgar mouths, and can be no 
longer heard without the involuntary recollection 
of unpleaſing images. 

When Mackbeth is confirming himſelf in the 
horrid purpoſe of ſtabbing his king, he breaks out 


amidſt his emotions into a wilh natural to a 
murderer, 
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— Come, thick night ! 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 


Nor heav'n peep — the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, Hold, hold 


In this paſſage is exerted all the force of poetry, 
that force which calls new powers into being, 
which embodies ſentiment, and animates matter ; 
yet perhaps ſcarce any man now peruſes it without 
ſome diſturbance of his attention from the counter- 
ation of the words to the ideas. What can be 
more dreadful than to implore the preſence of 
night, inveſted not in common obſcurity, but in 
the ſmoke of hell? Yet the efficacy of this invo- 
cation is deſtroyed by the inſertion of an epithet 
now ſeldom heard but in the ſtable, and dun night 


may e or go without any other notice than 
contempt. 

lf we ſtart into raptures when ſome hero of the 
Iliad tells us that Jeu pairerai, his lance rages with 
eagerneſs to deſtroy ; if we are alarmed at the ter- 
ror of the ſoldiers commanded by Cæſar to hew 
down the facred grove, who dreaded, ſays Lucan, 


leſt the axe aimed at the oak ſhould fly back upon 
the ſtriker, | 


Si robora ſacra ſerirent, 
In ſua credebant redituras membra ſecures, 


None dares with impious ſteel the groves to rend, 
Left on himſelf the deftin'd ſtroke deſcend ; 


we cannot ſurely but ſympathiſe with the horrors 
of a wretch about to murder his maſter, his friend, 
his benefactor, who ſuſpects that the weapon will 
refuſe its office, and ſtart back from the breaſt 
which he is preparing to violate. Vet this ſenti- 
ment is weakened by the name of an inſtrument 


uſed 
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uſed by butchers and cooks in the meaneſt employ- 
ments; we do not immediately conceive that any 
crime of importance is to be committed with a 
knife ; or who does not, at laſt, from the long 
habit of connecting a knife with ſordid offices, 
feel averſion rather than terror ? 

Mackbeth proceeds to wiſh, in the madneſs of 
guilt, that the inſpection of heaven may be inter- 
cepted, and that he may, in the involutions of in- 
fernal darkneſs eſcape, the eye of providence. 
This is the utmoſt extravagance of determined 
wickedneſs ; yet this is ſo debaſed by two unfortu- 
nate words, that while I endeavour to impreſs on 
my readers the energy of the ſentiment, I can 
ſcarce check my riſibility, when the expreſſion for- 
ces itſelf upon. my mind; for who, without ſame 
relaxation of his gravity, can hear of the avengers 
of guilt peeping through a blanket ? | 
1 heſe imperfections of diction are leſs obvious 
to the reader as he is leſs acquainted with common 
_ ; they are therefore wholly imperceptible to 
2 gner, who learns our language from books, 
and will ſtrike a ſolitary academick leſs forcibly 
than a modith lady. 54 TT: Lo. 

Among the numerous requiſites that moſt con- 
_ cur to complete an author, few are of more im- 
portance than an early entrance into the livi 
world. The ſeeds of knowledge may te plant 
in ſolitude, but muſt be cultivated in publick. 
Argumentation may be taught in colleges, and 
theories formed in retirement ; but the artifice of 
embelliſhment, and the powers of attraction, can 
be gained only by general converſe. 

An acquaintance with prevailing cuſtoms and 


faſhionable elegance is neceſſary likewiſe for other 
| urpoſes. 
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purpoſes. The injury that grand imagery ſuffers 
from unſuitable language, perſonal merit may fear 
from rudeneſs and indelicacy. When the fucceſs 
of Aneas depended on the favour of the queen upon 
whoſe coaſts he was driven, his celeſtial protect- 
refs thought him not ſufficiently ſecured againſt re- 
jection by his piety or bravery, but decorated him 
for the interview with preternatwal beauty. Who- 
ever defires, for his writings or himſelf, what none 
can reaſonably contemn, the favour of mankind, 
muſt add grace to ſtrength, and make his thoughts 
agreeable as well as ufeful. Many complain of 
negle who never tried to attract regard. It cannot 
be expected that the patrons of ſcience or virtue 
ſhould be ſolieſtous to diſcover excellencies, which 
they who poſſeſs them ſhade and diſguife. Few 
have abilities fo mach needed by the reſt of the 
world as to be carefled on their own terms; and he 
that will not condeſcend to recommend himſelf by 
external embelliſhments, muſt ſubmit to the fate 
of juſt ſentiment meanly expreſſed, and be ridiculed 
and forgotten before he is undetſtood. 


A REY. SARR. Sd ON. SIAN. SAY. 
Nun. 169. Tuesbay, C#cber 29, 1751. 


Nee pluteum cadit, nec demorſos ſapit ungust. PERSIUS. 


No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems dre w; 
But churn'd, like ſpittle, from che lips they flew. 
Daropzx. 


ATURAL hiſtorians aſſert, that whatever 
is formed for long duration arrives ſlowly to 
its maturity, Thus the firmeſt timber is of tardy 
growth, and animals generally exceed each other 

Vor. IV. D in 
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in longevity, in proportion to the time between 
their conception and their birth. 

The ſame obſervation may be extended to the 
offspring of the mind. Haſty compoſitions, how- 
ever they pleaſe at firſt by flowery luxuriance, and 
ſpread in the ſunſhine of temporary favour, can 
ſeldom endure the change of ſeaſons, but periſh 
at the firſt blaſt of criticiſm, or froſt of neglect. 
When Apelles was reproached with the paucity of 
his productions, and the inceſſant attention with 
which he retouched his pieces, he condeſcended to 
make no other anſwer, than that he painted for 
perpetuity. 

No vanity can more juſtly incur contempt and 
indignation than that which boaſts of negligence 
and hurry. For who can bear with patience the 
writer who claims ſuch ſuperiority to the reſt of his 
ſpecies, as to imagine that mankind are at leiſure 
for attention to his extemporary ſallies, and that 
poſterity will repoſite his caſual effuſions among the 
treaſures of ancient wiſdom ? 

Men have ſometimes appeared of ſuch tranſcend- 
ent abilities, that their ſlighteſt and moſt curſo 
performances excel all that labour and ſtudy can 
enable meaner intellects ro compoſe ; as there are 
regions of which the ſpontaneous products cannot 
be equalled in other ſoils by care and culture. Bur 
is no leſs dangerous for any man to place himſelf 
in this rank of underſtanding, and fancy that he is 
born to be illuſtrious without labour, than to omit 
the cares of huſbandry, and expect from Eis ground 
the bloſſoms of Arabia. | 

The greateſt part of thoſe who congratulate them- 
ſelves upon their intellectual dignity, and uſurp the 
privileges of genius, are men whom only themſelves 


would 
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would ever have marked out as enriched by uncom- 
mon liberalities of nature, or entitled to veneration 
and immortality on eaſy terms. This ardour of 
confidence is uſually found among thoſe who, ha- 
ving not enlarged their notions by books or con- 
— Kas are perſuaded, by the partiality which 
we all feel in our own favour, that they have reach- 
ed the ſummit of excellence, becauſe they diſcover 
none higher than themſelves ; and who acquieſce in 
the firſt thoughts that occur, becauſe their ſcanti- 
neſs of knowledge allows them little choice, and 
the narrowneſs of their views affords them no 
glimpſe of perfection of that ſublime idea which 
human induſtry has from the firſt ages been vainly 
toiling to approach. They ſee a little, and believe 
that there is nothing beyond their ſphere of viſion, 
as the Patuecos of Spain, who inhabited a ſmall | 
valley, conceived the ſurrounding mountains to be 
the ndaries of the world. In proportion as | 
perfection is more diſtinctly conceived, the pleaſure 
of contemplating our own performances will be |; 
leſſened ; it may therefore be obſerved, that they 
who moſt deſerve praiſe are often afraid to decide 
in favour of their own performances ; they know 
how much is ſtill wanting to their completion, 
and wait with anxiety and terror the determination 
of the publick. I pleaſe every one, ſays Tully, | 
but never 2 myſelf. 
ten 


It has been inquired, why, notwithſtand- | 


ing the advances of latter ages in ſcience, and the 
aſſiſtance which the infuſion of ſo many new ideas 
has given us, we ſtill fall below the ancients in the 
art of compoſition. Some part of their ſuperiority 
may be juſtly aſcribed to the graces of their lan- 
guage, from which the moſt poliſhed of the pre- 

| D 2 ſent 
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ſent European tongues are nothing more than bar- 
barous degenerations. Some advantage they might 
gain merely by priority, which put them in poſſeſſi- 
on of the moſt natural ſentiments, and left us no- 
thing but ſervile repetition or forced oonceits. 
But the greater part of their praiſe ſeems to have 
been the juſt reward of modeſty. and labour. Their 
ſenſe of human weakneſs confined them commonly 
to one ſtudy, which their knowledge of the ex- 
tent of every ſcience engaged them to proſecute 
with indefatigable diligence. 

Among the writers of antiquity I remember 
none except Statizs who ventures to mention the 
ſpeedy productions of his writings, either as an 
extenuation of his faults, or a proof of his faci- 
lity. Nor did Statius when he conſidered himſelf . 
as a candidate for laſting reputation, think a cloſer 
attention unneceſſary, but amidſt all his pride and 
indigence, the two great haſteners of modern 
poems, employed twelve years upon the T hebaid, 
and thinks his claim to renown proportionate to 
his labour. | 

+ Thebais, multa cruciate lima, 
Tentat, audaci fide, Mantuanea 
Gaudia fame. . 


Poli d with endleſs tail, wy lays 
At length aſpire to. Mantua praile. 


Ovid indeed apologizes in his baniſhment for the 
imperfection of his letters, but mentions his want 
of leiſure to poliſh them as an addition to his cala- 
mities ; and was ſo far from imagining reviſals and 
corrections unnece „that at his departure from 
Rome, he threw his Metamorphoſes into the fire, 
leſt he ſhould be diſgraced by a book which he 

could not hope to finiſh. 
| 2 t 
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It ſeems not often to have happened that the 
ſame writer aſpired to reputation in verſe and proſe ; 
and of thoſe few that attempted ſuch diverſity of 
excellence, I know not that even one ſucceeded. 
Contrary characters they never imagined a fingle 
mind able to ſupport, and therefore no man is re- 
corded to have undertaken more than one kind of 
dramatick poetry. 

What they had written they did not venture in 
their firſt fondneſs to thruſt into the world, but con- 
fidering the impropriety of ſending forth inconſide- 
rately that which cannot be recalled, deferred the 
publication, if not nine years, according to the 
direction of Hora: e, yet till their fancy was cooled 
after the raptures of invention, and the glare of 
novehy had ceaſed to dazzle the judgment. 

There were in thoſe days no weekly or diurnal 


writers; multa dies, & multa litura, much time, 


and many raſures, were confideret as indiſpenſable 
requiſites; and that no other method of attaining 
laſting praiſe. has been yet diſcovered, may be con- 
jectured from the blotted manuſcripts of Milton 
now remaining, and from the tardy emiſſion of 
Pope's compotitions, delayed more than once till 
the incidents to which they alluded were forgotten, 
till his enemies were ſecure from his ſatire, and 
what to an honeſt mind muſt be more painful, his 
friends were deaf to his encomiums. 

To him, whoſe eagerneſs of praiſe hurries his 
productions ſoon into the light, many imperfections 
are unavoidable, even where the mind furniſhes the 
materials, as well as regulates their diſpoſition, and 
nothing depends upon learch or information. De- 
lay open new veins of thought, the ſubject diſmiſſed 
for a time appears with a new train of dependant 

3. images, 
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images, the accidents of reading or conver- 
lation ſupply new ornaments or alluſions, or mere 
intermiſſion of the fatigue of thinking enables the 
mind to collect new force, and make new excur- 
lions. But all thoſe benefits come too late for him, 
who, when he was weary with labour, ſnatched at 
the recompente, and gave his work to his friends 
and his enemies, 2s ſoon as impatience and pride 
perſuaded him to conclude it, 

One of the moſt pernicious effects of haſte, is 
obſcurity. He that teems with a quick ſuccelhon 
of ideas, and perceives how one ſentiment produces 
another, eaſily believes that he can clearly expreſs 
what he ſo ſtrongly comprehends ; he ſeldom ſuſ- 
pects his thoughts of embarraſſment, while he pre- 
ſerves in his own memory the ſeries of connection, 
cr his dition of ambiguity, while only the ſenſe is 
preſent to his mind. Yet if he has been employed 
Gn an abſttuſe, or compl-cated argument, he will 
tnd, when he has a while withdrawn his mind, 
and returns as a new reader to his work, that he 
has only a conjectural glimpſe of his own meaning, 
and that to explain it to thoſe whom he deſires to 
inſtru, he mult open his ſentiments, diſentangle 
his method, and alter his arrangement. 

Authors and lovers always ſuffer ſome infatua- 
tion, from which only abſence can ſet them free; 
and every man ought to reſtore himſelf to the full 
exerciſe of his judgment, before he does that which 
he cannot do improperly, without injuring his 
honour and his quiet, 
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Confiteor ; fi quid prodeft delicta fateri. Ovid. 
I grant the charge; forgive the fault confeſs'd. 


To the RAMBL ER. 


SIR, 


18 one of thoſe beings, from whom many, 
that melt at the ſight of all other miſery, think 
it meritorious to withhold relief; one whom the 
rigour of virtuous indignation dooms to ſuffer with- 
out complaint, and periſh without regard ; and 
whom I myſelf have formerly inſulted in the pride 
of reputation and ſecurity of innocence. 

I am of a good family, but my father was bur- 
thened with more children than he could decently 
ſupport. A wealthy relation, as he travelled from 
| London to his country ſeat, condeſcending to make 
him a viſit, was touched with compaſſion of his 
narrow fortune, and reſolved to eaſe him ot part of 
his charge, by taking the care of a child upon him- 
ſelf. Diftreſs on one fide, and ambition on the 
other, were too powerful for parental fondneſs, and 
the little family paſſed in review before him, that he 
might make his choice, I was then ten years old, 
and without knowing for what purpoſe, I was 
called to my great couſin, endeavoured to recom- 
mend myſelf by my beſt courteſy, ſung him my 
prettieſt ſong, told the laſt ſtory that 1 Sad read, 
and ſo much endeared myſelf by my innocence, 
that he declared his reſolution to adopt me, and to 
educate me with his own daughters. 

My parents felt the common ſtruggles at the 
thought of parting, 1 ſome natural tears they 
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dropp'd, tut whip'd them ſoon. They conſidered, 
not without that falſe eſtimation of the value of 
wealth which poverty long continued always pro- 
duces, that I was raiſed to higher rank than they 
could give, and to hopes of more ample fortune 
than they could bequeath. My mother ſold ſome 
of her ornaments to dreſs me in ſuch a manner as 
might ſecure me from contempt at my firſt arrival ; 
and when ſhe diſmiſſed me, preſſed me to her bo- 
ſom with an embrace that I ſtill feel, gave me ſome 
precepts cf piety, which, however neglected, I 
have not forgotten, and uttered prayers for my 
final happineſs, of which | have not yet ceaſed to 
hope that they will at laſt be granted. 

My fiſters envied my new finery, and ſeemed 
not much to regret our ſeparation ; my father con- 
ducted me to the (tage-coach with a kind of cheer- 
tul tenderneſs; and in a very ſhart time, I was 
tranſported to ſplendid apartments, and a luxu- 
rious table, and grew familiar to ſhow, noiſe, and 
gaiety. | | 
In three years my mother died, having implored 
a bleſſing on her family with her laſt breath. I had 
little opportunity to indulge a ſorrow which there 
was none to partake with me, and therefore ſoon 
ceaſed to reflect much upon my loſs. My father 
turned all his care upon his other children, whom 
ſome fortunate adventures and unexpected legacies 
enabled him, when he died four years after my 
mother, to leave in a condition above their ex- 
pectations. 

I ſhould have ſhared the increaſe of his fortune, 
and had once a portion aſſigned me in his will; 
but my couſin aſſuring him that all care for me was 
needleſs, ſince he had reſolved to place me happily 

« in 
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in the world, directed him to diride my part 
amongſt my ſiſters. 

. Thus I was thrown upon dependance without 
reſource, Being now at an age in which young 
women are initiated into company, I was no longer 
to be ſupported in my former character, but at 
conſiderable expence ; ſo that partly leſt I ſhould 
waſte money, and partly leſt my appearance might 
draw too many compliments and aſſiduities, I was 
inſenfibly degraded from my equality, and enjoyed 
few privileges above the head ſervant, but that of 
receiving no wages. 

I felt every indignity, but knew that reſentment 
would precipitate my fall. I therefore endeavoured 
to continue my importance by little ſervices and 
active officiouſneſs, and for a time preſerved my- 
ſelf from neglect, by withdrawing all pretences to 
competition, and ſtudying to pleaſe rather than to 
ſhine. But my intereſt, notwithſtanding this expe- 
dient, hourly declined, and my couſin's favourite 
maid began to exchange repartees with me, and 
conſult me about the alterations of a caſt gown. 

I was now completely depreſſed; and though I 
had ſeen mankind enough to know the neceſſity of 
outward cheerfulneſs, I often withdrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my condition 
in my mind, and examine by what means I might 
eſcape from perpetual mortification. At lait my 
ſchemes and forrows were interrupted by a ſuddea 
change of my relation's behaviour, who one day 
took an occaſion, when we were left together in a 
room, to bid me ſuffer myſeif no longer to be inſult- 
ed, but aſſume the-place which he always intended 
me to hold in the family. He aſſured me that his 
wife's preference of her own daughters ſhould never 

D 5 | hurt 
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hurt me; and, accompanying his profeſſions with 
a purſe of gold, ordered ine to beſpeak a rich ſuit 
at the mercer's, and to apply privately to him for 
money, when I] wanted ir, and infinuate that my 


other friends ſupplied me, which he would take 
care to confirm. 

By this ſtratagem, which I did not then under- 
ſtand, he filled me with tenderneſs and gratitude, 
compel d,me to repoſe on him as my only ſup- 
port, a d produced a neceſſity of private converſa- 
tion. He often ag pointed interviews at the houſe 
of an acquaintance, and ſometimes called on me 
with a coach, and carried me abroad. My ſenſe of 
his favour, and the deſire of retaining it, diſpoſed 
me to unlimited complaiſance, and though I faw 
his kindneſs grow every day more fond, 1 did not 
ſuffer any ſuſpicion to enter my thoughts. At laſt 
the wretch took advantage of the familiarity which 
he enjoyed as my relation, and the ſubmiſſion which 
he exacted as my benefactor, to complete the ruin 
of an orphan, whom his own promiſes had made 
indigent, whom his indulgence had melted, and 
his authority ſubdued, 

I know not why it ſhould afford ſubject of exult- 
ation, to overpower on any terms the reſolution, 
or ſurpriſe the caution of a girl ; but of all the 
boaſters that deck themſelves in the ſpoils of inno- 
cence and beauty, they ſurely have the leaſt 
pretenſions to triumph, who ſubmit to owe their 
ſucceſs to ſome caſual influence. They neither 
employ the graces of fancy, nor the force of under- 
ſtanding, in their attempts; they cannot pleaſe 
their vanity with the art of their approaches, the 
delicacy of their adulations, the elegance of their 
addreſs, or the efficacy of their eloquence ; nor 
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applaud themſelves as poſſeſſed of any qualities, 
by which affection is attracted. They ſurmount 
no ebſtacles, they defeat no rivals, but attack only 
thoſe who cannot reſiſt, and are often content to 
poſſeſs the body, without any folicitude to gain the 
heart. 

Many of theſe deſpicable wretches does my pre- 
ſent acquaintance with infamy and wickedneſs 
enable me to number among the heroes of de- 
bauchery, Reptiles whom their own ſervants 
would have deſpiſed, had they not been their ſer- 
vants, and with whom beggary would have diſ- 
dained intercourſe, had ſhe not been allured by 
hopes of relief. Many of the beings which are 
now rioting in taverns, or ſhivering in the ſtreets, 
have been corrupted not by arts of gallantry which 
ſtole gradually upon the affections and laid pru- 
dence aſleep, but by the fear of loſing benefits 
which were never intended, or of incurring reſent- 
ment which they could not eſcape; ſome have 
been frighted by maſters, and ſome awed by 
guardians into ruin. 

Our crime had its uſual conſequence, and he 
ſoon perceived that I could not long continue in 
his family. I was diſtracted at the thought of the 
reproach which I now believed inevitable. He 
comforted me with hopes of eluding all diſcovery, 
and often upbraided me with the anxiety, which 
perhaps none but himſelf ſaw in my countenance ; 
but at laſt mingled his aſſurances of protection and 
maintenance with menaces of total deſertion, if in 
the moments of perturbation I ſhould ſuffer his 
ſecret to eſcape, or endeavour to throw on him 
any part of my inſamy. 

Thus 
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Thus paſſed the diſmal hours till my retreat 
could no longer be delayed. It was pretended that 
my relations had ſent for me to a diſtant country, 
and I entered upon a ſtate which ſhall be deſcribed 
in my next letter. 


I am, SIR, Ee. 
MISELLA. 


RYFY SP ARR. AA GR AN AAA NS 


Nou. 17. TuesDay, November 5, 1751. 


Tedit cali convexa tweri. ViRG- 
Dark is the ſun, and loathſome is the day, 


To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


ISELLA now fits down to continue her 

narrative. I am convinced that nothing 
would more powerfully preſerve youth from irre- 
gularity, or guard inexperience from ſeduction, 
than a juſt deſcription of the condition into which 
the wanton plunges herſelf, and therefore hope 
that my letter may be a ſufficient antidote to my 
example. 

After the diſtraction, heſitation and delays which 
the timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was 
removed to lodgings in a diſtant part of the town, 
under one of the charaQters commonly aſſumed 
upon ſuch occaſions. Here being by my circum-. 
ſtances condemned to ſolitude, I paſſed moſt of 
my hours in bitterneſs and anguiſh. The conver- 
ſation of the people with whom I was placed was 
nat at all capable of engaging my attention, or diſ- 
poſſeſſing the reigning ideas. The books which I 

carried 
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carried to my retreat were ſuch as heightened m 
abharrence of myſelf; for I was not fo far abandon- 
ed as to ſink voluntarily into corruption, or endea- 
vour to conceal from my own mind the enormity of 
my crime. 

My relation remitted none of his fondneſs, but 
viſited me fo often, that I was ſometimes afraid 
leſt his aſſiduity ſhould expoſe him to ſuſpicion. 
Whenever he came he found me weeping, and 
was therefore leſs delightfully entertained than he 
expected. After frequent expoſtulations upon the 
unreaſonableneſs of my ſorrow, and innumerable 
proteſtations of everlaſting regard, he at laſt found 
that I was more affected with the loſs of my inno- 
cence, than the danger of my fame, and that he 
might not be diſturbed by my remorſe, began to 
lull my conſcience with the opiates of irreligion. 
His arguments were ſuch as my courſe of life has 
ſince expoſed me often to the neceſſity of hearing, 
vulgar, empty, and fallacious; yet they at firit 
confounded me by their novelty, filled me with 
doubt and perplexity, and interrupted that peace 
which I began to feel from the ſincerity of my 
repentance, without ſubſtituting any other ſupport. 
I liſtened a while to his impious gabble, but its 
influence was ſoon overpowered by natural reaſon 
and early education, and the convictions which 
this new attempt gave me of his baſeneſs com- 
pleted my abhorrence. I have heard of barba- 
rians, who, when tempeſts drive ſhips upon their 
coaſt, decoy them to the rocks that they ma 
plunder their lading, and have always thought that 
wretches, thus mercileſs in their depredations, 
ought to be deſtroyed by a general inſurrection of 
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all ſocial beings ; yet how light is this guilt to the 
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crime of him, who in the agitations of remorſe cuts 
away the anchor of piety, and when he has drawn 
aſide credulity from the paths of virtue, hides the 
light of heaven which would direct her to return. I 
had hitherto conſidered him as a man equally be- 
trayed with myſelf by the concurrence of appetite 
and opportunity; but I now ſaw with horror that 
he was contriving to perpetuate his gratification, 
and was deſirous to fit me to his purpoſe by com- 
plete and radical corruption. 

To eſcape, however, was not yet in my power. 
I could ſupport the expences of my condition, 
only by the continuance of his favour. He pro- 
vided all that was neceſſary, and, in a few weeks, 
congratulated me upon my eſcape from the dan- 
ger which we had both expected with ſo much 
anxiety. [I then began to remind him of his pro- 
miſe to reſtore me with my fame uninjured to the 
world. He promiſed me in general terms, that 
nothing ſhould be wanting which his power could 
add to my happineſs, but forbore to releaſe me 
from my confinement. I knew how much my 
reception in the world depended upon my ſpeedy 
return, and was therefore outrageouſly impatient. 
of his delays, which I now perceived to be only 
artifices of lewdneſs. He told me, at laſt, with 
an appearance of forrow, that all hopes of reſto- 
ration to my former ſtate were for ever precluded ; 
that chance had diſcovered my ſecret, and malice 
divulged it; and that nothing now remained, but to 
ſeek a retreat more private, where curioſity or hatred 
could never find us. 

The rage, anguiſh, and reſentment, which I 
felt at this account, are not to be expreſſed. I 
was in ſo much dread of reproach and infamy, 

which 
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which he repreſented as purſuing me with full 


cry, that 1 yielded myſelf implicitly to his diſ- 
poſal, and was removed, with a thouſand ſtudied 
precautions, through by-ways and dark paſſages to 
another houſe, whe | haraſſed him with perpe- 
tual ſolicitations for a ſmall annuity, that might en- 
able me to live in the country in obſcurity and 
innocence. 

This demand he at firſt evaded with ardent pro- 
feſſions, but in time appeared offended at my 
importunity and diſtruſt ; and having one day en- 
deavoured to ſooth me with uncommon expreſſions 
of tenderneſs, when he found my diſcontent im- 
moveable, left me with ſome inarticulate murmurs 
of anger. I was pleaſed that he was at laſt rouſed 
to ſenſibility, and expecting that at his next viſit he 
would comply with my requeſt, lived with great 
tranquillity upon the money in my hands, and was 
ſo much pleafed with this pauſe of perſecution, that 
I did not reflect how much his abſence had exceeded 
the uſual intervals, till I was alarmed with the 
danger of wanting ſubſiſtence. I then ſuddenly 
contracted my expences, but was unwilling to ſup- 
plicate for aſſiſtance. Neceſſity, however, ſoon 
overcame my modeſty or my pride, and I applied 
to him by a letter, but had no anſwer. I writ in 
terms more preſling, but without effect. I then 
ſent an agent to enquire after him, who informed 
me, that he had quitted his houſe, and was gone 
with his family to reſide for ſome time upon his 
eſtate in Ireland. 

However ſhocked at this abrupt departure, I was 
yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly aban- 
don me, and therefore, by the fale of my clothes, 
I ſupported myſelf, expecting that every pon 

wou 
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would bring me relief. Thus I paſſed ſeven months 
between hope and dejection, in a gradual approach 
to poverty and diſtreſs, emaciated with diſcontent, 
and bewildered with uncertainty, At laſt, my 
landlady, after many hints of the neceſſity of a 
new lover, took the opportunity of my abſence to 
ſearch my boxes, and miſſing ſome of my apparel, 
ſeized the remainder for rent, and led me to the 
door. 
To remonſtrate againſt legal cruelty, was vain ; 
to ſupplicate obdurate brytality, was hopeleſs. I 
went away, I knew not whither, and wandered 
about without any ſettled purpoſe, unacquainted 
with the uſual expedients of miſery, unqualified 
for laborious offices, afraid to meet an eye that 
had ſeen me before, and hopeleſs of relief from 
thoſe who were ſtrangers to my former condition. 
Night came on in the midſt of my diſtraction, 
and I till continued to wander till the menaces of 
the watch obliged me to ſhelter myſelf in a covered 
paſſage. | 

Next day, I procured a lodging in the back- 
ward garret of a mean houſe, and employed my 
landlady to enquire for a ſervice. My applications 
were generally rejected for want of a character. 
At length, I was received at a draper's; but when 
it was known to my miſtreſs that I had only one 
gown, and that of fGilk, ſhe was of opinion that I 
logked like a thief, and without warning hurried 
me away. I then tried to ſupport myſelf by my 
needle ; and, by my landlady's recommendation, 
obtained a little work from a ſhop, and for three 
weeks lived without repiaing; but when my punc- 
tuality had gained me fo much reputation, that J 


was truſted to make up a bead of ſome value, _ 
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of my fellow-lodgers ſtole the lace, and I was 
obliged to fly from a pro ecution. 

T hus driven again into the ſtreets, I lived upon 
the leaſt that could ſupport me, and at night ac- 
commodated myſelf under pent-houſes as well as 
I could. At length I became abſolutely penny- 
leſs; and having trolled all day without ſuſte- 
nance, was, at the cloſe of evening, accoſted by 
an elderly man, with an invitation to a tavern, I 
refuſed him with heſitation ; he ſeized me by the 
hand, and drew me into a neighbouring houſe, 
where when he ſaw my face pale with hunger, and 
my eyes ſwelling with tears, he ſpurned me from 
him, and bade me cant and whine in ſome other 
place ; he for his part would take care of his pockets. 

I till continued to ſtand in the way, having 
ſcarcely ſtrength to walk further, when another 
ſoon addreſſed me in the lame manner. When he 
ſaw the ſame tokens of calamity, he conſidered that 
I might be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore 
quickly made overtures, which [ had no longer firm- 
neſs to reject. By this man I was maintained four 
months in penurious wickedneſs, and then aban- 
doned to my former condition, from which I was 
delivered by another keeper. . 

In this abje& tate I have now paſſed four years, 
the drudge of extortion and the ſport of drunken- 
neſs; ſometimes the property of one man, and 
ſometimes the common prey of . accidental lewd- 
neſs ; at one time tricked up for ſale by the miſ- 
treſs of a brothel, at another begging. in the ſtreets 
to be relieved from hunger by wickedneſs ; with- 
out any hope in the day but of finding ſome whom 
folly or exceſs may expoſe ro my allurements, and 
without any reflections at night, but ſuch as guilt 
and terror impreſs upon me. 5 
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If thoſe who paſs their days in plenty and ſecu- 
rity, could viſit for an h6ur the diſmal receptacles 
to which the proſtitute retires from her nocturnal 
excurſions, and fee the wretches that lie crowded 
together, mad with intemperance, ghaſtly wth 
famine, nauſeous with filth, and noiſome with diſ- 
eaſe ; it would not be eaſy for any degree of abhor- 
rence to harden them againſt compaſſion, or to re- 
preſs the defire which they muſt immediately feel to 
reſcue ſuch numbers of human beings from a ſtate 
ſo dreadful. 

It is ſaid that in France they annually evacuate 
their ſtreets, and ſhip their proſtitutes and vaga- 
bonds to their colonies. If rhe women that infeſt this 
city had the ſame opportunity of eſcaping from their 
miſeries, I believe very little force would be neceſ- 
ſary; for who among them can dread any change? 


Many of us indeed are wholly unqualified for any 


but the moſt ſervile employments, and thoſe perhaps 
would require the care of a magiſtrate to hinder 
them trom following the fame practices in another 
country ; but others are only precluded by infamy 
from reformation, and would gladly be delivered on 
any terms from the neceſſity of guilt and the tyranny 
of chance. No place but a populous city can af - 
ſord opportunities for open proſtitution, and where 
the eye of juſtice can attend to individuals, thoſe 
who cannot be made good may be reftrained from 
miſchief. For my part, I ſhould exult at the pri- 
vilege of baniſhment, and think myſelf happy in 


any region that ſhould reſtore me once again to ho- 
neſty and peace, 


Fam, $I X, Ce. 
MISELLA. 
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Nu uz. 172. SATURDAY, Nevember g, 1751. 


Sefe rogare ſoles qualis im, Priice, futurus 
Si fiain locuples ; fimque repente potent. 
Quemquam poſſe putas mores narrare futuros ? 
Dic mihi, i fiat tu les, qualis eris. MarT. 


Priſcus, you've often aſk'd me how I'd live, 

Shou'd fate at once both weilth and honour give. 
What ſoul his future conduct can foreſee ? 

Tell me what fort of lion you wou'd be. F. LEWIS. 


N OTHING has been longer obſerved, than 
that a change of fortune cauſes a 8 of 
manners; and that it is difficult to conjecture, from 
the conduct of him whom we ſee in a low condi- 
tion, how he would act, if wealth and power were 
put into his hands. But it is generally agreed, 
that few men are made better by affluence or ex- 
altation; and that the powers of the mind, when 
they are unbound and expanded by the ſun-ſhine 
of felicity, more frequently luxuriate into follies, 
than bloſſom into goodneſs. 

Many obſervations have concurred to eſtabliſh 
this opinion, and it is not likely ſoon to become ob- 
ſolete, for want of new occaſions to revive it. The 
greater part of mankind are corrupt in every con- 
dition, and differ in high and in low ſtations, only as 
they have more or fewer opportunities of gratifying 
their deſires, or as they are more or leſs reſtrained 
by human cenſures. Many vitiate their principles 
in the acquiſition of riches ; and who can wonder 
that what is gained by fraud and extortion is enjoy- 
ed with tyranny and excels ? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation 
of the mind by external advantages, though cer- 

tainly 
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tainly not uncommon, yet approaches not ſo nearly 
to univerſality, as ſome have aſſerted in the bitter- 
- neſs of reſentment, or heat of declamation. 
Whoever riſes above thoſe who once pleaſed 
themſelves with equality, will have many male- 
volent gazers at his eminence. To gain ſooner 
than others that which all purſue with the ſame 
ardour, and to which all imagine themſelves en- 
titled, will for ever be a crime. When thoſe who 
ſtarted with us in the race of life, leave us fo far 
behind, that we have little hope to overtake them, 
we revenge our diſappointments by remarks, on the 
arts of ſupplantation by which they gained the ad- 
vantage, or on the folly and arrogance with which 
they pofſeſs it. Of them, whoſe riſe we could not 
— we ſolace ourſelves by pregnoſticating the 


It is impoſſible for human purity not to betray 
to an eye, thus ſharpened 8 ſome 
ſtains which lay concealed and unregarded while 
none thought ir their intereſt to diſcover them ; 
_nor can the moſt cjircumſpeR attention, or ſteady 
rectitude, eſcape blame from cenſors, who have 
no inclination to approve. Riches therefore per- 
haps do not ſo often produce crimes as incite 
accuſers. 

The common charge againſt thoſe who riſe 
above their original condition, is that of pride. 
It is certain that ſucceſs naturally confirms us in 
a favourable opinion of our own abilities. Scarce 
any man is willing to allot to accident, friend- 
ſhip, and a thouſand cauſes, which concur in 
every event without human contrivance or inter- 
poſition, the part which they may juſtly claim in 

is advancement. We rate ourſelves by our for- 
tune 
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tune rather than our virtues, and exorbitant claims 
are quickly produced by imaginary merit. But 
captiouſneſs and jealouſy are likewiſe eaſily offend- 
ed, and to him who ſtudioufly looks for an affront, 
every mode of behaviour will ſupply it; free- 
dom will be rudeneſs, and reſerve ſullenneſs ; 
mirth will be negligence, and ſeriouſneſs forma- 
lity : when he is received with ccremony, diſtance 
and reſpect are inculcated; if he is treated with 
familiarity, he concludes himſelf inſulted by con- 
deſcenſions. 

lt muſt however be confeſſed, that as all ſud- 
den changes are dangerous, à quick tranſition 
from poverty to abundance can ſeldom be made 
with ſafety. He that has long lived within fight 
of pleaſures which he could not reach, will need 
more than common. moderation, not to loſe his 
reaſon in unbounded riot, when they are at firſt 
put into his power. 

Every poſſeſſion is endeared by novelty; every 
gratification is exaggerated by deſire. It is diffi- 
cult not to eſtimate what is lately gained above its 
real value; it is impoſſible not to annex greater 
happineſs to that condition from which we are 
unwillingly excluded, than nature has qualified 
us to obtain. Far this reaſon, the remote inhe- 
ritor of an unexpected fortune may be generally 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who. are enriched in the 
common courſe of lineal deſcent, by his greater 
haſte to enjoy his wealth, by the finery of his drefs, 
the pomp of his equipage, the ſplendour of his 
furniture, and the luxury of his table. 

A thouſand things which familiarity diſcovers 


to be of little value, . Bi power for a time to ſeize 
the imagination. A Virginian king, when the 
Europeans 


—— — 
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Europeans had fixed a lock on his door, was fo 
delighted to find his ſubjects admitted or ex- 
cluded with ſuch facility, that it was from morn- 
ing to evening his whole employment to turn 
the key. We, among whom locks and keys 
have been longer in w | are inclined to laugh ar 
this American amuſement ; yet I doubt whether 
this paper will have a fingle reader that may not 
apply the ſtory to himſelf, and recollect ſome 
hours of his life in which he has been equally 
overpowered by the tranſitory charms of trifling 
novelty. 

Some indulgence is due to him whom a happy 
gale of fortune has ſuddenly tranſported into- 
new regions, where unaccuſtomed luſtre dazzles 
his eyes, and untaſted delicacies ſolicit his ap- 
petite. Let him not be conſidered as loſt in 
hopeleſs degeneracy, though he for a while forgets 
the regard due to others, to indulge the contem- 

ation of himſelf, and in the extravagance of 

is firſt raptures expects that his eye ſhould regu- 
late the motions of all that approach him, and 
his opinion be received as decifive and oraculous. 
His intoxication will give way to time ; the mad- 
neſs of joy will fume imperceptibly away ; the 
ſenſe of his inſufficiency will ſoon return ; he will 
remember that the co-operation of others is ne- 
ceſſary to his happineſs, and learn to conciliate 
their regard by reciprocal beneficence. 

There is, at leaſt, one conſideration which 
ought to alleviate our cenſures of the powerful and 
rich. To imagine them chargeable with al! the 
guilt and folly of their own actions, is to be very 
little acquainted with the world. 

De 
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De Fabſolu pouvoir wous ignorez Lyvreſſe, 
Et du ——— la . 
Thou haſt not known the giddy whirls of fate, 
Nor ſervile flatteries which enchant the great. 
Miſs A. W, 


He that can do much good or harm, will not 
find many whom ambition or cowardice will ſuf- 
fer to be ſincere. While we live upon the level 
with the reſt of mankind, we are reminded of 
our duty by the admonitions of friends, and re- 
proaches of enemies; but men who ſtand in the 
higheſt ranks of ſociety, ſeldom hear of their 
faults; if by any accident an opprobrious cla- 
mour reaches their ears, flattery is always at hand 
to pour in her opiates, to quiet conviction, and 
obtund remorſe. 

Favour is ſeldom gained but by conformity in 
vice. Virtue can ſtand without aſſiſtance, and 
conſiders herſelf as very little obliged by counte- 
nance and approbation : but vice, ſpiritleſs and 
timorous, , ſeeks the ſhelter of crowds, and ſup- 
port of confederacy. The ſycophant, therefore, 
neglects the good qualities of his patron, and em- 
plays all his art on his weakneſſes and follies, re- 
paves his reigning vanity, or ſtimulates his preva- 

t deſires. 

Virtue is ſufficiently difficult with any circum- 
ſtances, but the difficulty is increaſed when re- 
proof and avarice are frighted away. In common 
life, reaſon and conſcience have only the appe- 
tites and paſſions to encounter; but in higher 
ſtations, they mult oppoſe artiftice and adulation. 
He, therefore, that yields to ſuch temptations, 
cannot give thoſe who look upon his miſcarriage 


much 
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much reaſon for exultation, ſince few can juſtly 


preſume that from the ſame ſnare they ſhould have 
been able to eſcape. | 


A meram_ : : 
Nums. 173. Tuzsnar, Nov. 12, 1751. 


Que wirtus, quo ferat error HoR. 


Now ſay, where virtue ſtops, and vice begins ? 


S any action or poſture, long continued, 

will diftort and disfigure the limbs; ſo the 
mind likewiſe is crippled and contracted by per- 
petual application to the fame ſet of ideas. is 
eaſy to gueſs the trade of an artizan by his knees, 
his fingers, or his ſhoulders; and there are few 
among men of the more liberal profeſſions, whoſe 
minds do not carry the brand of their calling, or 
whoſe converfation does not quickly diſcover to 
what claſs of the community they belong. 
| Theſe peculiarities have been of great uſe, in 
the general hoſtility which every part of man- 
kind exercifes againſt the reſt, to furniſh inſults 
and farcaſms. Every art has its dialect uncouth 
and ungrateful to all whom cuſtam has not recon- 
ciled to its ſound, and which therefore becomes 
ridiculous by a flight mifapplication, or unneceſſary 
repetition. 
The general reproach with which ignorance 
revenges the ſupercilioufneſs of learning, is that 
of pedentry ; a cenſure which every man incurs, 
who has at any time the misfortune to talk to 
thoſe who cannot underſtand him, and by which 


the modeſt and timorous are ſometimes 3 
. om 
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from the diſplay of their acquiſitions, and the excc- 
tion of their powers. | 

The name of a pedant is ſo formidable to young 
men when they firſt ſally from their colleges, and 
is ſo liberally ſcattered by thoſe who mean to boaſt 
their elegance of education, eaſineſs of manners, 
and knowledge of the world, that it ſeems to require 
particular conſideration ; fince, perhaps, if it were 
once underſtood, many a heart might be freed from 
painful apprehenfions, and many a tongue delivered 
from reſtraint. 

Pedantry is the unſeaſonable oſtentation of learn- 
ing. It may be diſcovered either in the choice of a 
ſubjeR, or in the manner of treating it. He is un- 
doubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, when he has 
made himfe!f maſter of ſome abſtruſe and unculti- 
vated part of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and 
diſcoveries upon thoſe whom he believes unable to 
judge of his proficiency, and from whom, as he 
cannot fear contradiction, he cannot properly expect 
applauſe. | 
To this error the ſtudent is ſometimes be 
by the natural recurrence of the mind to its 
common employment, by the pleaſure which 
every man receives from the recollection of plea- 
ſing images, and the defire of dwelling upon 
topicks, on which he knows himſelf able to 
ſpeak with juſtneſs. But becauſe we are ſeldom 
ſo far prejudiced in favour of each other, as to 
ſearch out for palliations, this failure of polite- 
neſs is imputed always to vanity ; and the harm- 
leſs collegiate, who perhaps intended entertain- 
ment and inſtruction, or at worſt only ſpoke 
without ſufficient reflection upon the ch araQer of 
his hearers, is cenſured as arrogant or overbear- 

Vol. IV. E ing, 
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ing, and eager to extend his renown, in contempt 
of the convenience of ſociety, and the laws of 
converſation. 

All diſcourſe of.which others cannot partake, is 
not only an.irkſome uſurpation of the time devoted 
to pleaſure and entertainment, but, what never fais 
to excite very keen reſentment, an inſolent aſſertion 
of ſuperiority, and a.triumph over leſs enlightened 
underſtandings. The pedant is, therefore, not only 
heard with wearineſs, but malignity.; and thoſe who 
conceive themſelves inſulted by his knowledge, 
never fail to tell with acrimony how injudiciouſly it 
was exerted. | 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, ſcholars 
ſometimes diveſt themſelves with too much. haſte 
of their academical formality, and in their en- 
deavours to accommodate their notions and their 
ſtyle to common conceptions, talk rather of any 
thing than of that which they underſtand, and 
ſink into infipidity of ſentiment and meanneſs of 
expreſhon. 

There prevails among men of letters an apinion, 
that all appearance of ſcience is particularly.hateful 
to women ; and that therefore, whoever deſires to 

be well received in female aſſemblies, muſt qualify 
himſelf.by a total rejection of all that is ſerious, ra- 
tional, or important; muſt conſider argument or 

criticiſm, as perpetually interdicted; and devote all 
his attention to trifles, and all his eloquence to 
compliment. 

Students often form their notions of the preſent 
generation from the writings of the paſt, and are 
not very early informed of thoſe changes which the 
gradual diffuſion of knowledge, or the ſudden ca- 
Price of faſhion, produces in the world. wan 

mig 
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might be the ſtate of female literature in the laſt 
century, there is now no longer any danger leſt the 
ſcholar ſhould want an adequate audience at the 
tea - table; and whoever thinks it neceſſary to regu- 
late his convexſation by antiquated rules will be 
rather deſpiſed for his futility than careſſed for his 
politeneſs. 

To talk intentionally in a manner above the 
comprehenſion of thoſe whom we addreſs, is un- 
queſtionable pedantry ; but ſurely complaiſance 
requires, that no -man ſhould, without proof, 
conclude his company incapable of following him 
to the higheſt elevation of his fancy, or the utmoſt 
extent of h's knowledge. It is always ſafer to 
err in favour of others than of ourſelves, and there- 
fore we ſeldom hazard much by endeavouring to 
excel. 

It ought at leaſt to be the care of learning, when 
ſhe quits her exaltation, to deſcend with dignity. 
Nothing is more deſpicable than the airineſs and 
jocularity of a man bred to ſevere ſcience, and ſoli- 
tary meditation. To trifle agreeably is a ſecret 
which ſchools cannot impart; that gay negligence 
and vivacious levity, which charm down reſiſtance 
wherever they appear, are never attainable by him 
who, having ſpent his firſt years among the duſt of 
libraries, enters late into the gay world with an un- 
pliant attention and eſtabliſhed habits. 

[t is obſerved in the panegyric on Fabricius the 
mechaniſt, that, though forced by publick employ- 
ments into mingled converſation, he never loſt the 
modeſty and ſeriouſneſs of the convent, nor drew 
ridicule upon himſelf by an affected imitation of 
faſhionable life. To the ſame praiſe every man 
devoted to learning _—_ aſpire, If he attempts 

2 the 
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the ſoſter arts of pleaſing, and endeavours to learn 


the graceful bow and the familiar embrace, the inſi- 


nuating accent and the general ſmile, he will loſe 
the reſpect due to the character of learning, without 
arriving at the envied honour of doing any thing 
with elegance and facility. 

Theophrafius was diſcovered not to be a native of 
Athens, by fo ſtrict an adherence to the Attic dialet, 
as — that he had learned it not by cuſtom, but 
by rule. A man not early formed to habitual ele- 
gance, betrays in like manner the effects of his 
education, by an unneceſſary anxiety of behaviour. 
It is as poſſible to become pedantick by fear of 
5 as to be troubleſome by ill- timed civility. 

bere is no kind of impertinence more juſtly cen- 
ſurable, than his who is always labouring to level 
thoughts to intellects higher than his own ; who 
apologizes for every word which his own narrow- 
neſs of converſe inclines him to think unuſual ; 
keeps the exuberance of his faculties under viſible 
reſtraint ; is ſolicitous to anticipate enquiries by 
needleſs tions ; and endeavours to ſhade his 
own abilities, leſt weak eyes ſhould be dazzled with 
their luſtre, 
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NuMB. 174. SATURDAY, Nov- 15, 1751. 


Fanum habet in coruu, longe fuge, dummodo riſum 
Excutiat fibi, non bic cuiguam parcet amico. 6 Hor, 
Yonder he drives avoid that furious beaſt ;- 

If he may have his jeſt, he never cares 


At whoſe expence ; nor friend nor patron ſpares. _ 
FRrANCIS.- 


To the RAMBLER. 


Mr. RanBLER, | 
HE laws of ſocial benevolence require, that 
| every man ſhould endeavour to aſſiſt others 
by his experience. He that has at laſt eſcaped into 
port from the fluctuations of chance, and the guſts 
of oppoſition, ought to make ſome improvements 
in the chart of life, by marking the rocks on which 
he has been daſhed, and the ſhailows where he h 
been ſtranded, 15 
The error into which I was d, when 
cuſtom firſt gave me up to my own direction, is 
very frequently incident to the quick, the ſprightly. 
the fearieſs, and the gay; to all whoſe ardour 
hurries them into precipitate execution of their 
deſigns, and imprudent declaration of their opt-- 
nions ; who ſeldom count the coſt of pleaſure, . 
or examine the diſtant conſequences of any 
practice that flatters them with immediate gratifi - 
cation. | | 
I came forth into the crowded world with the 
uſual juvenile ambition, and defired nothing be- 
ond the title of a wit. Money I conſidered as 
ow my care ; for I ſaw ſuch multitudes grow 
rich without underſtanding, that I could not for- 
hear to look on wealth as an acquiſition eaſy to 
E 3 induſtry · 
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induſtry directed by genius, and therefore threw it 
aſide as a ſecondary convenience, to be 

when my principal wiſh ſhould be ſatis and 
the claim to intellectual excellence univerſally ac- 
knowledged. 

With this view I regulated my behaviour in 
publick, and exerciſed my meditations in foli- 
tude. My life was divided between the care of 
providing topicks for the entertainment of my 
company, and that of — company wor- 
thy to be enteytained ; for I ſoon found, that 
wit, like every other power, has its boundaries 
that its ſucceſs depends upon the aptitude of 
others to receive impreffions ; and that as ſome 
bodies, indiſſoluble by heat, can ſet the furnace 
and” crucible at defiance, there are minds upon 
which the —_ fancy may be pointed without 
* Kage which no fire of ſentiment can agitate 
or exalt, 5 - 

It was, however, net long before I fitted myſelf 
with a ſet of companions who knew how to laugh, 
and to whom no _ — 7 wr was neceſ- 
ſary than the power of ſtriking out a jeſt. Am 
thoſe I fixed oY reſidence, and for . por erg, 
the felicity of diſturbing the neighbours every _ 
with the obſtreperous applauſe which my fallies 
forced from the audience. The reputation of our 
club every day increaſed, and as my flights and 
remarks were circulated by =: admirers,” every 
day brought new ſolicitations for admiſſion into 
our ſociety. 2 1 

To ſupport this perpetual fund of merriment, I 
frequented every place of concourſe, cultivated the 
acquaintance of all the faſhionable race, and paſſed 
the day in a continual ſucceſhon of viſits, in * 
| . C01 
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I collected a treaſure of pleaſantry for the expences 
of the evening; Whatever error of conduct I 
could diſcover, whatever peculiarity of manner I 
could obſerve; whatever weakneſs was betrayed by 
confidence, whatever lapſe was ſuffered by neglect, 
all was drawn together for the diverſior-of my wild 
companions, who, when they had been taught the 
art of ridicule, never failed to fignalize themſelves 
by a zealous imitation; and filled the town on the 
enſuing day with ſcandal and vexation, with merri- 
ment and ſhame. 
I can ſcarcely believe, when I recollect my own 
practice, that 1 could have been fo far deluded 
with petty praiſe, as to * ſeerets of truſt, 
and to expoſe the levities of frankneſs; to waylay 
the walks of the cautious, and ſurprize the ſecu- 
rity of the thoughtleſs. Yet it is certain, that 
for many years I heard nothing but with defign 
to tell it, and ſaw nothing with any other curio- 
fity than after ſome failure that might furniih out 
T jo}, | 
y heart, indeed, acquits me cf deliberate ma- 
lignity, or iatereſted infidiouſneſs. I had no other 
purpoſe than to heighten the pleaſure of laughter by 
communication, nor ever raiſed any pecuniary ad- 
vantage from the calamities of others. I led weak - 
neſs and negligence into difficulties, only that I 
— divert myſelf with their perplexities and qiſ- 
and violated every law of frieadtitp, with 
no other hope than that of gaming the reputation 
of ſmartneſs and waggery. 

I would: not be underſtood to charge myſelf 
with any crimes of the atrocious or Teftrudive 
kind. I never betrayed an heir to gameſters, or 
2 girl. to.debauchees-; — pat _ 

| 4 8. 
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neſs of a patron, or ſported away the reputation of 
innocence. My delight was only in petty miſ- 
chief, and momentary vexations, and my acute- 
neſs was employed not upon fraud and oppreſſion 
which it had been meritorious to detect, but upon 
harmleſs ignorance or abſurdity, prejudice or 
miſtake. | | 55 

This enquiry I purſued with ſo much diligence 
and ſagacity, that I was able to relate, of eyery 
man whom I knew, ſome blunder or miſcarriage; 
to berray the moſt circumſpe@ of my friends into 
follies, by a judicious flattery of his predominant 
paſſion; or expoſe him to contempt, by placing 
him in circumſtances which put his prejudices into 
action, brought to view ' his natural defects, or 
drew the attention of the company on his airs of 
a ffectation. 13385887 r ee 1:1 4 

The power had been poſſeſſed in vain if it had 
never been exerted ; and it was not my cuſtom to 
let any arts of jocularity remain unemployed. 


— My impztzrce of applauſe brought me always 


early to the place of entertainment; and I ſeldom 


failed to lay a ſcheme with the ſmall knot that 


firſt gathered round me, by which ſome of thoſe 
whom we expected might be made ſubſervient to 
our ſport. Every man has ſome favourite topick 


companion entered with his gaiety, and be- 
gan to partake of our noiſy cheerfulneſs, when the 
'S N. cons 
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converſation was imperceptibly diverted to a ſub- - 
jet which preſſed upon his tender part, and extor- - 
ted the expected ſhrug, the cuſtomary exclamati- 
on, or the predicted remark. A general clamour of 
joy then burſt from all that were admitted to the 
tagem. Our mirth was often inereaſed by the 
triumph of him that occaſioned it; for as we do 
not haſtily form concluſions againſt ourſelves, ſel- 
dom e that he had exhilarated us 
otherwiſe than by his wit. | 3 
Tou will hear, I believe, with very little ſur- 
prize, that by this conduct I had in a ſhort time 
united mankind againſt me, and that every tongue 
was diligent in prevention or revenge. I ſoon. 
perceived myſelf regarded with malevolence or 
diſtruſt, but wondered what had been diſcovered 
in me either terrible or hateful. I had invaded no 
man's property; I had rivalled no man's claim; 
nor had ever engaged in any of thoſe attempts 
which provoke. the jealouſy of ambition, or the 
rage of faction. I had lived but to laugh, and 
make others laugh; and believed that I was loved 
„and favoured by all who ap- 


by all who 
plauded me. I never imagined, that he who, in 
the mirth of a nocturnal revel; concurred in ridi- 
culing his friend, would conſider, in a cooler hour, 
that the ſame trick might be played azainſt himſelf ; 
or that, even where there is no ſenſe of danger, 
the natural pride of human nature riſes againſt him, 
who by general cenſures lays claim to general 
ſuperiority. 
1 was convinced, by a total deſertion, of the 
impropriety of my conduct ; every man avoided, 
and cautioned others to avoid me. Wherever I 
came, I found filence and dejection, coldneſs 
E 5 - n 
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and terror. No one would venture to ſpeak, leſt 

he ſhould lay himſelf open to unfavourable repre- 

ſentations ; the company, however numerous, drop- 
ped off at my entrance upon various pretences ; 

Pet if I retir to avoid the ſhame of being left, 

I _ confidence and mirth revive at my de- 


If — whem I had thus offended; could have 
contented themſelves with repaying one inſult for 
another, and kept up the war only by a recipro- 
eation of ſarcaims, they might have perhaps 
vexed, but would never much have hurt me ; for 
no man heartily hates him at whom he can lau 
But theſe wounds which they give me as they 
are without eure ; this alarm which they ſpread 
by their ſolicitude to eſcape me, excludes me from 
all friendſhip and from all pleaſure: I am con- 
demned to paſs a long interval of my life in ſolitude, 
as a-man ſuſpected of infection is refuſed admiſſion 
into ny and muſt _ in obſcurity, till my 
conduct ſhall convince world, that I may be 
approached without hazardi 


Fam, &c. 
DICA CULUS... 


o- 
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Nuns. 175. Tonnaer; Nov. 19, 175T- 


Rari quippe boni „ | 
Thebarom port, vel divitis oftia Nili.. Jus. 


Good men are ſcarce, the juſt are thiply ſown ; 
They thrive but ill, nor can they Taft when grown. 
And mopid we count them, and out ſtore compile; 


my Ne oy n could wow 4 more mouths the Nile. 
| | Engen. 


ON E of the axioms of wiſdom which re- 
N commend the ancient ſages to veneration, 
dems to have required leſs extent of knowledgs, 
2 perſpicacity of penetration, than — remark of 

Bias, that 6 wazons vnd, the 8 wicked, 
The depravity of mankind: is ly diſcover. 
able, that "nothing but the deſert or the cell can 
exclude it from notice. 'The knowledge of crimes 
intrudes uncalled and” undefired. hey whom 
their abſtraction from common occurrences hin- 
ders from ſeeing 2 will quickly have their 
attention awakened: by feeling it. Even he who 
ventures not into the world, may learn its corrup- 
tion in · his cloſet. For what are treatiſes of mo- 
rality, but perſuaſives to the practice of duties, for 
which no arguments would be neceſſary, but that 
we are continually tempted to violate or neglect 
them? What are all the records of hiſtory, but 
narratives of ſucceflive villanies, of treaſons and 
uſurpatians, maſſacres and wars? | 

But, the excellence of aphoriſms con- 


ſiſte not ſo much in the expreſſion of ſome rare or 
abſtruſe ſentiment, as in the comprehenſion of 
ſome obvious and uſeful. truth in a.few words. 

We 
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We frequently fall into error and folly, not becauſe 
the true principles of action are not known, but 
becauſe, for a time, they are not reme mbered; 
and he may therefore be juſtly numbered among 
he benefactors of mankind, who contracts the 
great rules of life into ſhort ſentences, that may 
be eaſily impreſſed on the memory, and taught by 
1 recollection to recur habitually to the 
However thoſe who have paſſed through half 
the life of man, may now wonder that any ſhould 
require to be cautioned agaiaſt corruption, th 
will find, that they have themſelves purch 
their convictions by many. diſappointments and: 
r earlier 8 ge 2 
ſpared them; ma on every ſide, 
entangling themſelves 2 perplexities, and. fome 
ſinking into ruin, by ignarance or neglect of the 
maxim of Bias. 52 4 $1 T5 WP 
Every day ſends out, in queſt of pleaſure and 
diſtinction, ſome heir ſondled in ignorance, and 
flattered into pride. He comes forth with all the 
confidence of a fpirit unacquainted with ſuperiors, 
and all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated 
by oppoſition, alarmed by fraud, or embittered 
by cruelty. Fe loves all, beeauſe he imagines 
himſelf the univerſal favourite. Every change of 
falutation produces new acquaintance, and every 
acquaintance kindles into friendſhip. Fa; 
Lvery ſeaſon brings a new flight of beauties into 
the world, who have hitherto heard analy af their 
own charms, and imagine that the heart feels no 
paſſion but that of love. They are ifoon furround- 
ed by admirers. whom they credit, becauſe they 
tell them only what is. heard with.delight, Who- 
ever 


o 
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over gazes upon them is a lover; and whoever 
forces a ſigh, is pining in deſpair. 

He ſurely is a uſeful monitor, who inculcates to 
theſe thqughtleſs ſtrangers, that the majority are 
wicked.; who informs them, that the train which 
wealth and beauty draw after them, is lured only 

the ſcent of prey; and that, perhaps, among 
al thoſe who. —.— about them with profeſſions 
and. flatteries,. hog is not one who does not hope 
for ſome ay to devour or betray them, to 

t. himſel TY deſtruction, or to ſhare their 

ils with al ſavage. 

Virtue preſented -fingly. to the imagintion or 
the reaſon, is ſo well recommended by its own 
graces, and fo ſtrongly ſupported by arguments, 
that a good man wonders how any can be bad; 
and they. who. are ignorant of the force of paſſion 
and intereſt, who never:obſerved the arts of ſeduc- 
tion, the contagion. a — 1 the gradual de- 
ſeent from one crime or the inſenſible 
depravation of te pr n b by 1 
— rms Sen 10 1 boſom, 

and v on every tongue. 
«i: 8 indeed — not to hear from thoſe 
who, have lived; longer, of wrongs. and falſehoods, 
of violence and ended by the you ſueh 15 
are commonly; regarded you heady, 
and the contident, as nothi £ au, Bb be mur- 
murs of peeyiſhneſs, or the dreams of dotage ; and 
notwithſtanding all the documents of hoary wiſ- 
dom, we commonly plunge into the world fearleſs 
and credulous, L any foreſight of danger, 


I baue remarked, in a former paper, that creduli- 
v failing of unexperienced virtue; 


and 
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and that he who is ſpontaneouſly ſuſpicious, may 
be juſtly charged with radical corruption; for if he 
has not known the prevalence of diſhoneſty by in- 
formation; nor had time to obſerve it with his own 
eyes, whence can he take his meafures of judgment 
but from himſelf ? | 5 

They who beſt deſerve to eſcape the ſnires of 
artifice, are moſt likely to be entangled.” He that 
endtavours to” live for the good of others, muſt 
always be expoſed to the arts of them who live 

only for themſelves, unleſs he is taught by timel 
precepts the caution required in common — 
actions, and ſhewn at 2 diſtance the: pitfals of 
treachery. | M e heats 
To „therefore, it ſhould be carefully in- 
culcated, that to enter the road of life without 
caution or reſerve, in expectation of gerieral fideli- 
ty and juſtice, is to launch on the wide ocean with · 
out 1 of ſteerage, and to hope, that 
ev ind will ſperous, and that every coaſt 
Mt afford a harbour: o 
To enumerate the various motives to deceit and 
injury, would be to count all the defires that pre · 
vail among the ſors of mem ſince there is no 
ambition however petty, no wiſh however Ad, 
that by ind will not be enabled to over- 
power the influence of virtue. Many there are; 
who and almoſt profeſfedly regulate all their 
conduct by their love of money; who Have no 
jar for ae or forbearance, for compliance or 
efuſal, that they hope togam more by one than 
dy the lee. Thel e indeed 2 and 
crueleſt of human beings, a race with whom, as 
with ſome peſtiferous animals, the whole creation 
ſeems to be at war; but who, however deteſted or 
ſcorned,, 


= 
: 
. 
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ſcorned, long continue to add heap to heap, and @& 


when they. have reduced one to beggary, are ſtill 
permitted to faſten on another. 
Others, yet leſs rationally wicked, paſs their 
lives in miſchief, becauſe they cannot bear the fight 
of ſucceſs, and mark out every man for hatred, 
whoſe fame. or fortune they believe increaſing. 
Many, who have not advanced to theſe degrees 
of guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendſhip, 
— unable to maintain any conſtant or regular 
courſe of kindneſs. Happineſs may be deſtroyed 
not only by union with the man who is apparently 
the ſlave of intereſt, but with him whom a wild 
opinion of the dignity of perſeverance, in whatever 
cauſe, diſpoſes to purſue every injury with unwea- 
ried and perpetual reſentment ; with him whoſe 
vanity inclines him to conſider every man as arival 
in every pretenfion ; with him whoſe airy negli- 
E ts his friend's affairs or ſecret in continual 
„ and who thinks his tfulneſs of others 
excuſed his inattention to himſelf ; and with 
him . whoſe inconſtancy ranges. without any ſettled 
rule of choice through varieties of friendſhip, and 
who adogts. and diſmiſſes favourites by the fudden 
impulſe of caprice. | 
hus numerous. are tlie dangers to which the 
converſe. of mankind expoſes us, and which can be 
avoided only by prudent diſtruſt. He therefore, 
that remembering tliis ſalutary maxim learns ear] 
to withhold tis fondneſs from fair appearances, w 
have reaſon to pay ſome honours to Bias of Prien, 
who enabled him to become wiſe without the. coſt 
af. experience. | 
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Nums. 176. SATURDAY, Nov. 23, 1751. 


—— Naſo ſuſpendere adunco. Hos, . 


On me you turn the. noſe. 


HERE are many vexatious-accidents and 
uneaſy. ſituations which raiſe little compaſ- 
fion for the ſufferer, and which no man but thoſe 
whom they immediately diſtreſs, . can regard with 
ſeriouſneſs. Petty miſchiefs, that have no influ- 
ence on futurity, nor extend their effects to the reſt 
of life, are always ſeen with a kind of malicious 
pleaſure. A miſtake or embarraſſment, which for 
the preſent moment fills the face with bluſhes, and 
the mind with confuſion, will have no other effect 
upon thoſe who obſerve it than that of convulling . 
them with irreſiſtible laughter. Some circumſtan- 
ces of miſery are ſo powerfully ridiculous, that nei- - 
ther kindneſs nor beauty can withſtand them.; they. 
bear down love, intereſt, and reverence, . and force 
the friend, the dependent, or the child, to give 
way to inſtantaneous motions of merriment. 
Among the principal of comick calamities, may 
be reckoned the pain which an author, not yet 
hardened into inſenſibility, feels at the onſet of 2 
furious critick, whoſe age, rank, or fortune, gives 
him confidence to ſpeak without reſerve; who 
heaps one objection upon another, and obtrudes 
his remarks, and enforces his corrections without 
tenderneſs or awe. 
The author, full of the importance of his work, 
and anxious for the juſtification of every ſyllable, 
ſtarts and kindles at the ſlighteſt attack ; the cri- 


tick, eager to eſtabliſh his ſuperiority, triumphing 
in 
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in every diſcovery of failure, and zealous to im- 
preſs the cogency of his arguments, purſues him 
from line to line without ceſſation or remorſe. 
The critick, who hazards little, proceeds with. 
vehemence, impetuoſity, and fearleſſneſs; the 
author, whoſe quiet and fame, and life and im- 
mortality, are involved in the controverſy, tries 
every art of ſubterfuge and defence ; maintains- 
modeſtly what he reſolves never to yield, and 
ields unwillingly what cannot be maintained. 

he critick's purpoſe is to conquer, the author 
only hopes to eſcape ; the critick therefore knits his 
brow, and raiſes his voice, and rejoices whenevec 
he perceives any tokens of pain excited by the preſ- 
ſure of his aſſertions, or the point of his ſarcaſms. 
The author, whoſe endeavour is at once to mol-- 
lify and elude his perſecutor, compoſes his fea- 
tures and ſoftens his accent, breaks the force of. 
aſſault by retreat, and rather ſteps afide than flies 
or advances. 

As it very ſeldom happens that the rage of ex- 
temporary criticiſm inflifts fatal or l-Aing wrouads, 
I know not that the laws of benevolence entitle 
this diſtreſs to much ſympathy. The diverſion of 
baiting an author has the ſanction of all ages and 
nations, and is more lawful than the ſport of teiz- 
ing other animals, becauſe, for the moſt part, he: 
comes voluntary to the ſtake, furniſhed, as he 
imagines, by the patron powers of literature, with 
reſiſtleſs „ and impenetrable armour, with 


$ Weapons 
the mail of the boar of Erymanth, and the paws 
of the lion of Nemea« 
But the works of genius are ſometimes produced 
by other motives than vanity ; and he whom ne- 


ceſſity or duty enforces to write, is not always 63 
5d 
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well fatisfied with himſelf, as not to be diſcou- 
raged by cenſorious impudence: It may therefore 
be neceffary to conſider how they whom-publica- 
tion lays open to the inſults of ſuch as their ob- 
ſcurity ſecures againſt repriſals, may extricate 
themſelves from unexpected encounters. 

Vida, a man of conſiderable ſkill in the politicks 
of literature, directs his pupil wholly to abandon 
his-defence, and even when he can irrefragably re- 
fute all objections, to ſaffer tamely the exultations 
of his antagoniſt, 

This rule may perhaps be juſtg when advice is 
aſked, and ſeverity ſolicited, becduſe no man tells 
his opinion ſo freely as when he imagines it received 
with implicit veneration.; and criricks ought never 
to be conſulted, but while errors may yet be recti- 
_ fied or infipidity ſuppreſſed; But — La the book 
has once been diſmiſſed into the world, and can be 
no more retouched, I know not whether a very 
different conduct ſhould not be preſcribed, and 
whether firmaeſs and ſpirit may not ſometimes be 
of ue to overp2wer arrogance and repel brutality. 

Softneſs, diffidence, and moderation, will often 
be miſtaken for imbecility and dejection; th 
lure cowardice to the attack by the hopes of eaſy 
victory, and it will ſoon. be found-that he whom 
every man thinks he can conquer, ſhall never be 
at peace. | 

The animadverſions of criticks are commonly 
ſuch as may eaſily provoke the ſedateſt writer to 
ſome quickneſs of reſentment and aſperity of re- 
ply. A man who by long conſideration bas famili- 
ariſed a ſubject to his own mind, carefully ſurvey- 
ed the ſeries of his thoughts, and planned all the 
parts of his compoſition into a regular dependance 

on 
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on each other, will oſten ſtart at the ſinĩſtrous in- 
terpretations, or abſurd remarks of haſte and igno- 
rance, and wonder by what infatuation they have 
been Jed away from the obvious ſenſe, and upon 
what peculiar principles of judgment they decide 
againſt him. a 

The eye of the intellect, like that of the body, 
is not 2 perfect in all, nor equally adapted 
in any to all objects; the end of criticiſm is to 
ſupply its defects; rules are the inſtruments of 
mental viſion, which may indeed aſſiſt our faculties 
| When: properly uſed, but produce confuſion and 
obſcurity by unſkilful application. 

Some ſeem always to read with the microſcope 
of criticiſm, and employ their whole attention upon 
minute elegance, or faults ſcarcely viſible to com- 
mon. obſervation. The diſſonance of a ſyllable, 
the recurrence of the ſame ſound, the repetition 
of a particle, the ſmalleſt deviation from propriety, 
the Nighteſt defect in conſtruction or arrangement, 
ſwell before their eyes into enormities. As they 
diſcern with great exactneſs, the; comprebend but 
a narrow compa, and know era of the juſt- 
neſs oi the deſign, the general ſpirit of the perform- 
ance, the artifice of connection, or the harmony 
of the parts; they never conceive. how ſmall a 
proportion that which they are buſy in contemplat- 
ing bears to the whole, or how the petty inaccu- 
racies with which they are offended, are abſorbed 
and loſt in general excellence. 

Others are furniſhed by a criticiſm with a tele- 
ſcope. They ſee with great clearneſs whatever is 
too remote to be diſcovered by the reſt of man- 
kind, but are totally blind to all that lies immedi- 
ately before them. They diſcover.in every paſlage 
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ſome lecret meaning, ſome remote alluſion, ſome 
artful allegory, or ſome occult imitation which no 
other reader ever ſuſpected; but they have no 
perception of the cogency of arguments, the force 
of pathetick ſentiments, the various colours of dic- 
tion, or the flowery embelliſhments of fancy ; of 
all that eNgages the attention of others, they are 
totally inſenſible, while they pry into worlds of 
coiijecture, and amuſe themſelves with phantoms 
in the clouds, 

In criticiſm, as in every other art, we fail ſome- 
times by our weakneſs, but more frequently by our 
fault. We are ſometimes bewildered by ignorance, 
and ſometimes. by prejudice, but we ſeldom devi- 
ate far from the right, but when: we deliver our- 
ſelves up to the direction of vanity. | 


Nuns. 177. TuztsDar, Nov. 26, 1751. 


Turpe oft difficiles babere nugas. MART. 


"Thoſe tlithgs wich >>» ſeem frivolous and flight, 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, 


When they have made you once ridiculous. 
| Ros couuox. 


To the RAM BLE R. 
SIR, 


| H.E N. I was, at the uſual time, about to 
enter. upon the profeſſion to which my 
friends had deſtined me, being ſummoned, by the 
death of my father, into the country, I found 
myſelf maſter of an unexpected ſum of money, 
and of an eitate, which though not large, was, 
in my opinion, ſufficient to ſupport me in a con- 
dition far preferable to the. fatigue, W 
an 
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and uncertainty of any gainful occupation. I 
therefore reſolved to devote the reſt of my life 
wholly to curiofity, and without any confinement 
of my excurſions, or termination of my views, 
to wander over the boundleſs regions of general 


knowledge. N 

This ſcheme of life ſeemed t with inex- 
hauſtible variety, and therefore I could not forbear 
to congratulate myſelf upon the wiſdom of my 
choice. I furniſhed a large room with all conve- 
niencies for ſtudy ; collected books of every kind; 
quitted every ſcience at the firſt perception of diſ- 
guſt; returned to it again as ſoon as my former 
ardour happened to revive; and having no rival 
to depreſs me by compariſon, nor any critick to 
alarm me with objections, I ſpent day after day in 
profound tranquillity, with only ſo much compla- 
cence in my own improvements, as ſerved to ex- 
cite and animate my application. 

'Thus I lived for ſome years with complete ac- 
quieſcence in my own plan of conduct, riſing early 
to read, and dividing the latter part of the day 
between economy, exerciſe, and reflection. But 
in time, I began to find my mind contrated and 
ſtiffened by ſolitude. My eaſe and elegance were 
ſenſibly impaired ; I was no longer able to accom- 
modate myſelf with readineſs to the accidental 
current of converſation, my notions grew parti- 
cular and paradoxical, and my phraſeology formal 
and unfaſhionable ; I ſpoke, on common occaſione, 
the language of books. My quickneſs of appre- 
henfion, and celerity of reply, had entirely deſerted 
me: When I delivered my opinion, or detailed 
my knowledge, I was bewildered by an unſeaſon- 
able interrogatory, diſconcerted by any light op- 

poſition, 
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poſition, and overwhelmed and loſt in dejection, 
when the · ſmalleſt advantage was gained againſt me 
in diſpute. I became decifive and dogmatical, 
impatient -of contradiction, perpetually jealous of 
my character, inſolent to ſuch as acknowledged my 
ſuperiority, and ſullen and malignant to all who 
refuſed to receive my dictates. ; 

This I ſoon diſcovered to be one of thoſe intel- 
lectual diſeaſes which a wiſe man ſhould-make haſte 
to cure. I therefore reſolved for a time to ſhut my 
books, and learn again the art of converſation; to 
defecate and clear my mind by briſker motions, 
and ſtronger impulſes; and to unite myſelf once 
more to the living generation. 

For this purpoſe I haſted to.London, and-en- 
treated -one of .my academical acquaintances, to 
introduce me into. ſome of the little ſocieties of 
literature, which are formed-in raverns and coffee- 
houſes. He was pleaſed with an opportunity of 
ſhewing me to his friends, and ſoon obtained me 
admiſhon among a ſelect company of curious men, 
who .meet once a week to exhilarate their ſtudies, 
and compare their acquiſtions. 

The elder and moſt venerable of this ſociety 
was Hirſutus, who, after the firſt civilities of my 
reception, found means to introduce the mention 
of his favourite ſtudies, by a ſevere cenſure of 
thoſe who want the due regard for their native 
country, He informed me, that he had early 
withdrawn his attention from foreign trifles, and 
that ſince he began to addict his mind to ſeri- 
ous and manly ſtudies, he had very carefully 
amaſſed all the Engliſb books that were printed in 
the black character. This ſearch he had purſued 
ſo diligently, that he was able to ſhew the defici- 

encies 
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encies of the beſt catalogues. He had long fince 
completed his Caxton, had three ſheets of Tr. 
veris unknown to the antiquaries, and wanted to 
a perfect Pynſon but two volumes, of which one 
was promiſed him as a legacy by its preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor, and the other he was reſolved to buy, at 
whatever price, when Quiquilius's library ſhould . 
be fold. Hirſutut had no other reaſon for the va- 
luing or ſlighting a book, than that it was printed 
in the Roman or the Gothich letter, nor any ideas 
but ſuch as his favourite volumes had ſupplied; 
when he was ſerious, he expatiated on the narratives 
of Johan de Treviſa, and, when he was merry, re- 
-us with a quotation from the Shippe of Foles. 

While I was liſtening to this hoary ſtudent, 
Ferratus entered in a hurry, and informed us with 
the abruptneſs of extaſy, that his ſet of half-pence 
was now complete; he had juſt received in a hand- 
ful of change, the piece that he had ſo long been 
ſeeking, and could now defy mankind to outgo his 
collection of Exgliſß copper. 

Chartophylax then conſidered how fatally human 
ſagacity was ſometimes baffled, and how often the 
moſt valuable diſcoveries are made by chance. He 
had employed himſelf and his emiſſaries ſeven years 
at great, expence, to perfect his ſeries of Gazettes, 
but had long wanted a ſingle paper, which, when 
he deſpaired of obtaining it, was ſeat him wrapped 
round a parcel of tobacco. | 

Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon old bal- 
lads, for he confidered them as the genuine records 
of the national taſte. He offered ro ſhew mea 
copy of The Children in the Mood, which he firmly 
believed to be of the firſt edition, and by the help 
of which, the text might be freed from ſeveral cor- 


ruptions, 


4 
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ruptions, if this age of barbarity had any claim to 
fuch favours from him. 

Many were admitted into this ſociety as infe- 
rior members, becauſe they had collected old prints 
and neglected pamphlets, or poſſeſſed ſome frag- 
mnt ef cneigulty, as the ſeal of an ancient corpo- 
ration, the charter of a religious houſe, the ge- 
nealogy of a family extinct, or a letter written in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

Every one of theſe virtuoſos looked on all his 
aſſociates as wretches of depraved taſte and narrow 
notions. Their converſation was, therefore, fretful 
and waſpiſh, their behaviour brutal, their merri- 
ment bluntly ſarcaſtick, and theirſeriouſneſs gloomy 
and ſuſpicious. They were totally ignorant of all 
that paſſes, or has lately paſſed, in the world; un- 
able to diſcuſs — queſtion of religious, political, 
or military knowledge ; equally ſtrangers to ſcience 
and politer learning, and without any wiſh to im- 

e their minds, or any other pleaſure than that 
of diſplaying rarities, of which they would not 
ſuffer others to make the proper uſe. | 

Hirſutus graciouſly informed me, that the num- 
ber of their ſociety was limited, but that I might 
ſometimes attend as an auditor. I was pleaſed to 
find myſelf in no danger of an honour, which I 
could not have willingly accepted, nor gracefully 
refuſed, and left them without any intention of 
returning, for I ſoon found, that the ſuppreſſion 
of thoſe habits with which I was vitiated, requir- 
ed affociation with men very different from this 


ſolemn race. 
IT am, SIR, Ee. 
VIVACULUS. 
It 
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It is natural to feel grief or indignation, when 
any thing, neceſſary or uſeful, is wantonly waſted, 
or negligently deſtroyed ; and therefore my cor- 
reſpondent cannot be blamed for looking with 
uneafineſs on the waſte of life. Leiſure and cu- 
rioſity might ſoon make great advances in uſeful 
knowledge, were they not diverted by minute 
emulation and laborious trifles. It may, however, 
ſomewhat mollify his anger to reflect, that perhaps 
none of the aſſembly which he defcribes, was 
capable of any nobler employment, and that he 
who does his beſt, however little, is always to be 
diſtinguiſhed from him who does nothing. What- - 
ever buſies the mind without corrupting it, has 
at leaſt this uſe, that it reſcues the day from idle- 
neſs, and he that is never idle will not often be 
vicious. | 


oY OY Oe YO OY OO 
Nuus. 178. SATURDAY, Nov. 30, 1751. 


Pars ſanitatis welle ſanaria fuit. SENECA, 


To yield to remedies is half the cure. 


PYTHAC OR AS is reported to have required 
from thoſe whom he inſtructed in philoſophy 

a probationary ſilence of five years. Whether 
this prohibition af ſpeech extended to all the parts 
of this time, as ſeems generally to be ſuppoſed, 
or was to be obſerved only in the ſchool or in the 
preſence of their maſter, as is more probable, it 
was ſufficient to diſcover. the pupil's - diſpoſition ; 
to try whether he was willing to pay the price of 
learning, or whether he was one of thoſe whoſe 
Vor. IV. F ardour 
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ardour was rather violent than laſting, and who 
expected to grow wiſe on other terms than thoſe of 
patience and obedience. 

Many of the bleſſings univerſally deſired, are very 
frequently wanted, becauſe moſt men, when they 
ſhould labour, content themſelves to complain, 
and rather linger in a ſtate in which they cannot be 
at reſt, than improve their condition by vigour and 
reſolution. 

Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
ment by immoveable boundaries, and has ſet dif- 
ferent gratifications at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, that no art or power can bring them toge- 
ther. This great law it is the buſineſs of gv 
rational being to underſtand, that life may not paſs 
away in an attempt to make contradictions conſiſt- 
ent, to combine oppoſite qualities, and to unite 
things which the nature of their being muſt always 
keep aſunder. 

Of two objects tempting at a diſtance on con- 
trary ſides, it is impoſſible to approach one but by 
receding from the other ; by long deliberation and 
dilatory projeAs, they may be both loſt, but can 
never be both gained. It is, therefore, neceſſary 
to compare them, and when we have determined 
the prefererice, to withdraw our eyes and our 
thoughts at once from that which reaſon directs 
us to reject. This is more neceſſary, if that 
which we are forſaking has the power of delighting 
the ſenſes, or firing the fancy. He that once turns 
aſide to the allurements of unlawful pleaſure, can 
have no ſecurity that he ſhall ever regain the paths 
of virtue. 

The philoſophic goodneſs of Boethius, having 
related the ſtory of Orpheus, who, when he had 
| recovered 
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recovered his wife from the dominions of death, 
loſt her again by looking back upon her in the 
confines of light, concludes with a very elegant 
and forcible application. Whoever you are that en- 
deawour to elevate your minds to the illumination: 0 
Heaven, conſider yourſelves as repreſented in this 
fable ; for he that is once ſo far overcome as to turn 
back his eyes towards the infernal caverns, loſes at the 
firft fight all that influence which attracted him on 


gb, 


Vos hc fabula reſpicit, 
uicunque in ſuperum diem 
entem ducere quzritis. 

Nam qui Tartareum in ſpecus 

Victus lumina flexerit, 

Quidquid præcipuum trahit, 

Perdit, dum videt inferos. 


It may be obſerved in general, that the future 
is purchaſed by the preſent. It is not poſſible to 
ſecure diſtant or permanent happineſs but by the 
forbearance of ſome immediate gratification. This 
is ſo evidently true with regard to the whole of 
our exiſtence, that all the precepts of theology 
have no other tendency than to enforce a life of 
faith ; a life regulated not by our ſenſes but our 
belief; a life in which pleaſures are to be refuſed 
for fear of inviſible puniſhments, and calamities 
ſometimes to be ſought, and always endured, in 
hope of rewards that ſhall be obtained in another 
ſtare. 

Even if we take into our view only that particle 
of our duration which is terminztzd by the grave, 
it will be ſound that we cannot enjoy one part of 
life beyond the — limita io is of pleaſure, 

2 but 
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but by enticipating ſome of the ſatisfaQion which 
ſhould exhilarate the following years. Ihe heat of 
youth may ſpread happineſs into wild luxuriance, 
but the radical vigour requiſite to make it perennial 
is exhauſted, and all that can be hoped afterwards is 
languor and ſterility. | 

he reigning error of mankind is, that we are not 
content with the conditions on which the goods of 
life are granted. No man is inſenſible of the value 
of knowledge, the advantages of health, or the con- 
venience of plenty, but every day ſhews us thoſe on 
whom the conviction is without effec. 

Knowledge is praiſed and defired by multitudes 
whom her charms could never roule from the 
couch of ſloth ; whom the fainteſt invitation of 
pleafure draws away from their ſtudies ; to whom 
any other method of wearing out the day is more 
eligible than the uſe of books, and who are more 
eaſily engaged by any converſation, than ſuch as 
may rectify their notions or enlarge their com- 
prehenſion. | 

Every man that has felt pain, knows how little 
all other comforts can gladden him to whom 
health is denied. Yet who is there does not ſome- 
tim*s hazard it for the enjoyment of an hour ? All 
aſſemblies of jolliry, all places of publick entertain- 
ment, exhibit examples of ſtrength waſting in riot, 
and beauty withering in irregularity ; nor is it eaſy 
to enter a houſe in which part of the family is not 
groaning in repentance of paſt intemperance, and 
part admitting diſeaſe by negligence, or ſoliciting it 
by luxury. 

There is no pleaſure which men of every age 
2nd ſect have more generally agreed to mention 
with contempt, than the gratifications of the pa- 

late; 
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late; an entertainment ſo far removed from intel- 
lectual happineſs, that ſcarcely the moſt ſhameleſs of 
the ſenſual herd have dared to defend it: yet even to 
this, the loweſt of our delights, to this, though 
neither quick nor — is health with all its ac- 
tivity and ſprightlineſs daily ſacrificed : and for this 
are half the miſeries endured which urge impatienc2 
to call on death, f 4 

The whole world is put in motion by the wiſh 
for riches, and the dread of poverty. Who, then, 
would not imagine that ſuch conduct as will in- 
evitably deſtroy what all are thus labourin to ac- 

uire, muſt generally be avoided ? That he wi> 

pends more than he receives, muſt in time become 
indigent cannot be doubted ; but how evident ſo- 
ever this conſequence may appear, the ſpendthritt 
moves in the whirl of pleaſure with too much ra- 
pidity to keep it before his eyes, and, in the intoxi- 
cation of gaiety, grows every day poorer without 
any ſuch ſenſe of approaching ruin as is ſufficient to 
wake him into caution. 

Many complaints are made of the miſery of life; 
and indeed it muſt be confeſſed that we are ſubject 
to calamities by which the good and bad, the dili- 
gent and ſlothful, the 'vigilant and heedleſs, are 
equally afflicted. But ſurely, though ſome indul- 
gence may be allowed to groans extorted by ine- 
vitable miſery, no man has a right to repms at evils 
which, againſt warning, againſt experience, he de- 
liberately and leifurely brings upon his own head ; 
or to conſider himfelf as debarred from happineſs by 
ſuch obſtacles as reſolution may break, or dexterity 
put aſide. W 

reat numbers who quarrel with their condition, 
have wanted not the power but the will to obtain 
2 a better 
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a better ſtate. They have never contemplated the 
difference between good and evil ſufficiently to 
quicken averſion, or invigorate defire ; they have 
indulged a drowſy thoughtleſſneſs or giddy levity ; 
have committed the balance of choice to the ma- 
nagement of caprice ; and when they have long ac- 
cuſtomed themſclves to receive all that chance offe- 
red them, without examination, lament at laſt that 
they find themſelves deceived, 


SP DENA AS i RNS EN. SARS. 
Nun. 179. Tutsbay, December 3, 1751. 


Perpetuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſoledat. Juy. 


Democritzxs would feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His fides and ſhoulders till he felt them ake, DaYDen. 


VERY man, fays Tully, has two characters; 

one which he partakes with all mankind, and 
by which he is diſtinguiſhed from brute animals ; 
another which diſcriminates him from the reſt of his 
own ſpecies, and impreſſes on him a manner and 
temper peculiar to himſelf; this particular character, 
if it be not repugnant to the laws of general hu- 
manity, it is always his buſineſs to cultivate and 
preſerve. . 

Every hour furniſhes ſome confirmation of Tully's 
precept. It ſeldom happens, that an afſembly of 
pleaſure is ſo happily ſelected, but that ſome one 
tinds admiſſion, with whom the reſt are deſervedly 
offended ; and it will appear, on a cloſe inſpection, 
that ſcarce any man becomes eminently diſagree- 
able but by a departure from his real — 
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and an attempt at ſomething for which nature or 
education have left him unqualified. 

Ignorance or dulneſs have indeed no power of 
affording delight, but they never give diſguſt ex- 
cept when they aſſume the dignity of knowledge, 
or ape the ſprightlineſs of wit. Awkwardneſs and 
inelegance have none of thoſe attractions by which 
eaſe and politeneſs take poſſeſſion of the heart; but 
ridicule and cenſure ſeldom riſe againſt them, un- 
leſs they appear aſſociated with that confidence 
which belongs only to long acquaintance with the 
modes of life, and to conſciouſneſs of unfailing 
propriety of behaviour. Deformity itſelf is regard- 
ed with tenderneſs rather than averſion, when it 
does not attempt to deceive the fight by dreſs and 
decoration, and to ſeize upon fictitious claims the 
prerogatives of beauty. 

He that ſtands to contemplate the crowds that 
fill the ſtreets of a populous city, will ſee man 
paſſengers whoſe air and motion it will be difficult 
to behold without contempt and laughter ; but if 
he examines what are the appearances that thus 
powerfully excite his riſibility, he will find among 
them neither poverty nor diſeaſe, nor any involun- 
tary or painful defect. The diſpoſition to derition 
and inſult is awakened by the ſoftneſs of foppery, 
the ſwell of inſolence, the livelineſs of levity, 
or the ſolemnity of grandeur ; by the prightly 
trip, the ſtately ſtalk, the formal ſtrut, and the 
lofty mien ; by geſtures intended to catch the eye, 
and by looks elaborately formed as evidences of im- 
portance. 

It has, I think, been ſometimes urged in favour 
of affectation, that it is only a miſtake of the 
means to a good end, and that the intention with 

F 4 which 
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which it is practiſed is always to pleaſe. If all 
attempts to innovate the conſtitutional or habitual 
character have really proceeded from publick ſpirit 
and love of others, the world has hitherto been 
ſufficiently ungrateful, ſince no return but ſcorn has 
yet been made to the moſt diihcult of all enterprizes, 
a conteſt with nature; nor has any pity been ſhown 
to the fatigues of labour which never ſucceeded, 
and the uneaſineſs of diſguiſe by which nothing was 
concealed. | 

It ſeems therefore to be determined by the gene- 
ral ſuffrage of mankind, that he who decks himſelf 
in adſcititious qualities rather purpoſes to command 
2pplauſe than impart pleaſure; and he is therefore 
treated as a man who by an unreaſonable ambition 
uſurps the place in ſociety to which he has no 
right. Praiſe is ſeldom paid with willingneſs even to 
inconteſtible merit, and it can be no wonder that he 
who calls for it without deſert is repulled with uni- 
verſal indignation. 

Affedtation naturally counterfeits thoſe excel- 
lencies which are placed at the greateſt diſtance 
from poſſibility of attainment. We are conſcious 
of our own defects, and eagerly endeavour to 
ſupply them by artificial excellence ; nor would 
ſuch efforts be wholly without excuſe, were they 
not often excited by ornamental trifles, which 
he, that thus anxiouſly ſtruggles for the reputa- 
tion of poſſoſſing them, would not have been 
known to want, had not his indaſtry quickened 
obſervation. 

Gelaſimus paſſed the firſt part of his life in aca- 
demical privacy and rural retirement, without any 
other converſation than that of ſcholars, grave, 
ſtudious, and abſtracted as himſelf. He culti- 
rated the mathematical ſciences with indefatigable 

diligence, 
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diligence, diſcovered many uſeful theorems, diſcuſ- 
ſed with great accuracy the reſiſtance of fluids, and 
though his priority was not generally acknowledg- 
ed, was the firſt who fully explained all the proper- 
ties of the catenarian curve. 

Learning, when it riſes to eminence, will be ob- 
ſerved in. time, whatever miits may happen to ſur- 
round it. Gelaſanus, in his forty-ninth year, was 
diſtinguiſhed by thoſe who have the rewards of 
knowledge in their hands, and called out to diſplay 
his acquiſitions for the honour of his country, and 
add dignity by his preſence to philoſophical afſem- 
blies. As he did not ſuſpect his unfitneſs for com- 
mon affairs, he felt. no reluctance to obey the in- 
vitation, and. what he did not feel he had yet too 
much honeſty to feign. He entered into the world 
as a larger and more populous college, where his 
performances would be more publick, and his re- 
nown farther extended; and imagined that he ſhould 
find his reputation univerſally prevalent, and the in- 
- Auence of learning every where the ſame, 

His merit introduced him to ſplendid tables and 
elegant acquaintance ; but he did not find himſelt 
always qualified to join in the converſation. He 
was diſtreſſed by civilities, which he knew .not 
how to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial 
perplexities, from which his books and diagrams 
could not extricate him. He was ſometimes un- 
luckily engaged in diſputes with ladies, with whom 
algebraic axioms had no great weight, and ſaw 
many whoſe favour and eſteem he could not but 
defire, to whom he was very little recommended 

- by his theories of the tides, or his approximations 
to the quadrature of the circle, 
, Gelaſimus. 
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Gelaſimus did not want penetration to diſcover, 
that no charm was more generally irreſiſtible than 
that of eaſy facetiouſneſs and flowing hilarity. He 
ſaw that diverſion was more frequently welcome 
than improvement, that authority and ſeriouſneſs 
were rather feared than loved, and that the grave 
ſcholar was a kind of imperious ally, haſtily diſ- 
miſſed when his aſſiſtance was no longer neceſſary. 
He came to a ſudden reſolution of throwing off 
thoſe cumbrous ornaments of learning, which 
hindered his reception, and commenced a man of 
wit and jocularity. Utterly unacquainted with 
every topick of merriment, ignorant of the modes 
and follies, the vices and virtues of mankind, and 
unfurniſhed with any ideas but ſuch as Pappus 
and Archimedes had given him, be began to filence 
all enquiries with a jeſt inſtead of a ſolution, ex- 
tended his face with a grin, which he miſtook for 
a ſmile, and in the place of a ſcientific diſcourſe, 
retailed in a new language, formed between the 

college and the tavern, the intelligence of the 
news-paper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity ; 
and, therefore, whatever he ſaid or heard, he was 
careful not to fail in that great duty of a wit. If 
he aſked or told the hour of the day, if he com- 
plained of heat or cold, ſtirred the fire, or filled 
a glaſs, removed his chair, or ſnuffed a candle, 
he always found ſome occaſion to laugh. The 
jeſt was indeed à ſecret to all but himſelf; but 
habitual confidence in his own diſcernment, hin- 
dered him from ſuſpecting any weakneſs or miſ- 
take. He wondered that his wit was ſo little under- 
ſtood, but expected that his audience would com- 
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prehend it by degrees, and 2 all his life to 
ſhow by * buffoonery, how little the ſtrongeſt 
faculties can perform beyond the limits of their own 
province. 
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On life, on morals, be thy thoughts employ'd ; 
Leave to the ſchools their atoms and their void, 


T is ſomewhere related by Le Clerc, that a 

wealthy trader of good underſtanding, heving 
the common ambition to breed his ſon a ſcholar, 
carried him to an univerſity, reſolving to uſe his 
own judgment in the choice of a tutor. He had 
been taught, by whatever intelligence, the neareſt 
way to the heart of an academick, and at his 
arrival entertained all who came about him with 
fuch profuſion, that the profeſſors were lured by 
the ſmell of his table from their books, and. 
flocked. round him with all the cringes of awk- 
ward complaiſance. This eagerneſs anſwered the 
merchant's purpoſe ; he glutted them with deli. 
cacies, and ſoftened. them with careſſes, till he 
prevaiied upon one after another to open his bo- 
ſom, and. make a diſcovery of his competitions, 
jealouſies, and reſentments. Having thus learned 
each man's character, partly from himſelf, and 
partly from his acquaintances, he reſolved to 
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find ſome other education for his ſon, and went 
away convinced, that a ſcholaſtick life has no 
other tendency than to vitiate the morals, and 
contract the underſtanding : Nor would he after- 
wards hear with patience the praiſes of the an- 
cient authors, being perſuaded that ſcholars of all 
ages muſt have been the ſame, and that Xengphon 
and Cicero were profeſſors of ſome former univer- 
ſity, and therefore mean and ſelfiſh, ignorant and 
ſervile, like thoſe whom he had lately viſited and 
for ſaken, 

Envy, curiofity, and a ſenſe of the imperfection 
of our preſent ſtate, inclines us to eſtimate the ad- 
vantages which are in the poſſeſſion of others above 
their real value, Every one muſt have remarked, 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar imagine 
to be conferred by learning. A man of ſcience 
is expected to excel the unlettered and unenlight- 
ened even on occaſions where literature is of no 
uſe, and among weak minds, loſes part of his 
reverence, by diſcovering no ſuperiority in thoſe 
parts of life, in which all are unavoidably equa! ; 
as when a monarch makes a progreſs to the re- 
moter provinces, the ruſticks are ſaid ſometimes to 
wonder that they find him of the ſame fize with 
themſelves. | | 

Theſe demands of prejudice and folly can never 
be ſatisfied ; and therefore many of the imputations 
which learning ſuffers from diſappointed ignorance, 
are without reproach. But there are ſome failures 
to which men of ſtudy are peculiarly expoſed. 
Every condition has its diſadvantages. The circle 
of knowledge is too wide for the moſt active 
and diligent intellect, and while ſcience is pur- 

ſued, 
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ſued, other accompliſhments are neglected ; as a 
ſmall garriſon muſt leave one part of an exten- 
five fortreſs naked, when an alarm calls them to 
another. 

The learned, however, might generally ſupport 
their dignity with more ſucceſs, if they ſuffered 
not themſelves to be miſled by the defre of ſu- 
perfluous attainments. Rapbael, in return to 
Adam's enquiries into the courſes of the ſtars and 
the revolutions of heaven, counſels him to with- 
draw his mind from idle ſpeculations, and em- 
ploy his faculties upon nearer and more inte- 
reſting objects, the ſurvey of his own life, the 
ſubjection of his paſſions, the knowledge of 
duties which muſt daily be performed, and the 
detection of dangers which mult daily be in- 
curred. 

This angelick counſel every man of letters ſhould 
always have before him. He that devotes himſelf 
to retired ſtudy, naturally finks from omiſſion to 
forgeitulneſs of ſocial duties; he muſt be therefore 
ſometimes awakened, and recalled to the general 
condition of mankind. Þ | 

I am far from any intention to limit curioſity, 
or contine the labours of learning to arts of im- 
mediate and neceſſary uſe. It is only from the 
various eſſays of experimental induſtry, and the 
vague excurſions of minds ſent out upon diſco- 
very, that any advancement of knowledge can 
be expected, and though many muſt be diſap- 
pointed in their labours, yet they are not to be 
charged with having ſpent their time in vain; 
their example contributed to inſpire emulation, 
and their miſcarriages taught others the way to 
ſuccels. 


But 
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But the diſtant hope of being one day uſeful or 
eminent, ought not to miſlead us too far from that 
ftudy, which is equally requiſite to the great and 
mean, to the celebrated and obſcure; the art of 
moderating the deſires, of repreſſing the appetites ; 
and of conciliating or retaining the favour of 
mankind. 

No man can imagine the courſe of his own life, 
or the conduct of the world around him, unwor- 
thy his attention ; yet among the ſons of learining 
many ſeem to have thought of every thing rather 
than of themſelves, and to have obſerved every 
thing but what paſſes before their eyes: Many 
who toil through the-intricacy of complicated ſyſ- 
tems, are inſuperably embarraſſed with the leaſt 
perplexity in common affairs; many who com- 
pare the actions, and aſcertain the characters of 
ancient heroes, let their own days glide away 
without examination, and ſuffer vicious habits to 
encroach upon their minds without reſiſtance or- 
detection. | | 

The moſt frequent reproach of the ſcholaſtick 
race is the want of fortitude, not martial but 
philoſophick. Men bred in ſhades and filence, 
taught to immure themſelves at ſunſet, and ac- 
cuſtomed to no other weapon than ſyllogiſm, 
may be allowed to feel terror at perſon Ganger, 
and to be diſconcerted by tumult and alarm. But 
why ſhould he whoſe life is ſpent in contempla- 
tion, and whoſe buſineſs is only to diſcover truth, 
be unable to rectify the fallacies of imagination, 
or contend ſucceſsfully againſt prejudice and paſ- 
fion? To what end has he read and meditated, 
if he gives up his underſtanding to falſe appear- 


ances, and ſuffers himſelf to be enſlaved by * 
x 0 
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of evils to which only folly or vanity can expoſe 
him, or elated by advantages to which, as they are 
equally conferred upon the good and bad, no real 
dignity is annexed. 

Such, however, is the ſtate of the world, that 
the moſt obſequious of the ſlaves of pride, the moſt 
rapturous of the gazers upon wealth, the moſt 
officious of the whiſperers of greatneſs, are col- 
lected from ſeminaries appropriated to the ſtudy of 
wiſdom and of virtue, where it was intended that 
appetite ſhould learn to be content with little, and 
that hope ſhould aſpire only to honours which no. 
human power can give or take away. 

The ſtudent, when he comes forth into the world, 
inſtead of congratulating himſelf upon his exemption 
from the errors of thoſe whoſe opinions have been 
formed by accident or cuſtoms, and who live 
without any certain principles of conduct, is 
commonly in haſte to mingle with the multitude, 
and ſhew his ſprightlineſs and ductility by an 
expeditious compliance with faſhions or vices. 
The firſt ſmile of a man, whoſe fortune gives 
him power to reward his dependants, commonly 
enchants him beyond reſiſtance; the glare of 
equipage, the ſweets of Juxury, the liberality of 
general promiſes, the ſoftneſs of habitual aFabi- 
lity, fill his imagination ; and he ſoon ceaſes to 
have any other wiſh than to be well received, or 
any meaſure of right and wrong but the opinion 
of his patron. 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exact 
rome adulation, and enjoin lower ſubmiſſion. 

either our virtues nor vices are all our own, If 
there were no cowardice, there would be little 
inſolence; pride cannot riſe to any great degree, 

but 
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but by the concurrence of blandiſhment or the 
ſufferance of tameneſs. The wretch who would 
ſhrink and crouch before one that ſhould dart his 
eyes upon him with the ſpirit of natural equality, 
becomes capricious and tyrannical when he ſees 
himſelf approached with a downcaſt look, and 
hears the ſoft addreſs of awe and ſervility. To 
thoſe who are willing to purchaſe favour by cringes. 
and compliance, is to be imputed the haughtineſs 
that leaves nothing to be hoped by firmneſs and. 


in . | 
Te inſtead of wandering after the meteors of 
hiloſophy, which fill the world with ſplendour 
r a while, and then fink and are forgotten, the 
candidates of learning fixed their eyes upon the 
t luſtre of moral and religious truth, 


they would find a more certain direct ion to happi- 


neſs. A little plauſibility of diſcourſe, and ac- 

uaintance with unneceſſary ſpeculations, is dearly 
purchaſed, when it excludes thoſe inſtructions. 
which fortify the heart with reſolution, and exalt. 


che ſpirit to independence. 
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Numa. 187. Tussbav, Dec. 10, 1751. 


n dubie (he e hora, Ros. 


Nor let me float in fortune's pow'r, | 
Dependant on the furure hour, Francis. 


To te RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


8 I have paſſed much of my life in diſquiet 
and ſuſpence, and loſt many opportunities 
advantage by a paſſion which I have reaſon to 
believe prevalent in different degrees over a great 
part of mankind, I cannot but think myſelf well 
qualified to warn thoſe who are yet uncaptivated, 
of the danger which they incur by placing them- 
ſelves within its influence, | 

[ ferved an 9 to a linen draper, 
with uncommon reputation for diligence and fide- 
lity; and at the age of three and twenty opened 
a ſhop for myſeif with a large ſtock, and ſuch 
credit among all the merchants, who were ac- 
quainted with my maſter, that I could command 
whatever was imported Curious or valuable. For 
five years I proceeded with ſucceſs proportionate 
to cloſe application and untainted integrity; was a 
daring bidder at every ſale; always paid my notes 
before they were due; and advanced fo faſt in com. 
mercia reputation, that I was proverbially marked 
out as the model of young traders, and every 
one expected that a few years would make me an 
alderman, 

In this courſe of even proſperity, I was one 
day perſuaded to buy a ticker in the lottery. * 
um 
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ſum was inconſiderable, part was to be repaid 
though fortune might fail to favour me, and 
therefore my eſtabliſhed maxims of frugality did 
not reſtrain me from fo trifling an experiment. 
The ticket lay almoſt forgotten till the time at 
which every man's fate was to be determined; 
nor did the affair even then ſeem of any import- 
ance, till I diſcovered by the publick favours that 
the number next to mine had conferred the great 
prize. 

My heart leaped at the thought of ſuch an ap- 
proach to ſudden riches, which I conſidered my- 
ſelf, however contrarily to the laws of computa- 
tion, as having miſſed by a ſingle chance; and I 
could not forbear to revolve the conſequences 
which ſuch a bounteous allotment would have 
produced, if it happened to me. This dream 
of felicity, by degrees, took poſſeſſion of my 
imagination. 'The great delight of my ſolitary 
hours was to purchaſe an eſtate, and form plan- 
tations with money which once might have been 
mine, and I never met my friends but I ſpoiled 
- _ merriment by perpetual complaints of my 

ack. 

At length another lottery was opened, and I 
had now ſo heated my imagination with the pro- 
ſpeR of a prize, that I mould have preſſed among 
the firſt purchaſers,” had not my ardour been 
withheld by deliberation upon the probability of 
ſucceſs from ane ticket rather than another. I 
heſitated long between even and odd; conſidered 
the ſquare and cubick numbers through the lot- 
tery ; examined all thoſe to which good luck had 
been hitherto annexed; and at laſt fixed upon 
one, which, by ſome ſecret relation to the wo. 

of 
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of my life, I thought predeſtined to make me 
happy. Delay in great affairs is often miſchie- 
vous; the ticket was ſold, and its poſſeſſor could 
not be found. 

I returned to my conjectures, and after many 
arts of prognoſtication, fixed upon another 
chance, but with leſs confidence. Never did cap- 
tive, heir, or lover, feel ſo much vexation from 
the flow pace of time, as I ſuffered between the 
purchaſe of my ticket and the diſtribution of the 

zes. I ſolaced my uneaſineſs as well as I could, 

y frequent contemplations of approaching hap- 
pineſs ; when the ſun roſe I knew it would ſer, 
and congratulated myſelf at night that I was ſo 
much nearer to my wiſhes. Art laſt the day 
came, my ticket appeared, and rewarded all my 
care and ſagacity with a deſpicable prize of fifty 
Po, | a 
y friends, who honeſtly rejoiced upon my 
ſucceſs, were very coldly 1 I hid myſelf 
a fortnight in the country, that my chagrin might 
fume away without obſervation, and then return- 
ing to my ſhop, began to liſten after another 
lottery. 

With the news of a lottery I was ſoon gratified, 
and having now found the vanity of conjecture 
and inefficacy of computation, I reſolved to take 
the prize by violence, and therefore bought forty 
tickets, not omitting however to divide them be- 
tween the even and odd numbers, that I might 
not miſs the lucky claſs. Many conclufions did 1 
form, and many experiments did I try to deter- 
mine from which of thoſe tickets I might moſt rea- 
ſonably expect riches. At laſt, being unable to 
ſatisfy myſelf by any modes of reaſoning, I _ 
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the numbers upon di e, and allotted five hours 
every day to the amuſement of throwing them in a 
2 and examining the event by an exact regi- 

er, found on the evening before the lottery was 
drawn, that one of my numbers had been turned 
up five times more than any of the reſt in three 
Hundred and thirty thouſand throws. 

This experiment was fallacious ; the firſt da 
* the hopeful ticket a deteſtable blank. 

e reſt came out with different fortune, and in 

concluſion I loſt thirty pounds by this great ad- 
venture. 
I had now wholly changed the caſt of my be- 
haviour and the conduct of my life. The ſhop 
was for the moſt part abandoned to my fervants, 
and if I entered it, my thoughts were ſo en- 
groſſed by my tickets, that I ſcarcely heard or 
anſwered a queſtion, but conſidered every cuſ- 
tomer as an intruder upon my meditations, whom 
I was in haſte to diſpatch. I miſtook the price 
of my goods, committed blunders in my bills, 
forgot to file my receipts, and neglected to regu- 
late my books. My acquaintance by degrees be- 
gan to fall away ; but I perceived the decline of 
my buſineſs with little emotion, becauſe whatever 
deficience there might be in my gains I expected 
the next lottery to ſupply. 

| Miſcarriage naturally produces diffidence ; I be- 
gan now to ſeek affiſtance againſt ill luck, by an 
alliance with thoſe that had been more ſucceſsful. 
I enquired diligently at what office any prize had 
been ſold, that I might purchaſe of a propitious 
vender; ſolicited thoſe who had been fortunate in 
former lotteries, to partake with me in my new 
tickets; and whenever I met with one that had 


in 
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in any event of his life been eminemly proſperous, 
I invited him to take a larger ſhare. . I had, by this 
rule of conduct, fo diffuſed my intereſt, that I had 
a fourth part of fifteen tickets, an eighth of forty, 
and a ſixteenth of ninety. _ | 

I waited for the deciſion of my fate with my 
former palpitations, and looked upon the buſinſs 
of my trade with the uſual neglect. The wheel 
at laſt was turned, and its revolutions brought 
me a long ſucceſſion. of ſorrows and diſappoint- 
ments. I indeed often partook of a ſmall prize, 
and the loſs of one day was generally balanced 
by the gain of the next; but my deſires yet re- 
mained unſatisfied, and when one of my chances 
had failed, all my expectation was ſuſpended on 
thoſe which remained yet undetermined. At 
laſt a prize of five thouſand pounds was pro- 
claimed ; I caught fire at the cry, and enquiring 
the number found it io be one of my own tickets, 
which I had divided among thoſe on whoſe luck 
I depended, and of which I had retained only a 
ſixteenth part. 

You will eaſily judge with what deteſtation of 
himſelf, a man thus intent upon gain reflected 
that he had ſold a prize which was once in his 
poſſeſſion. It was to no purpoſe, that I repre- 
ſented to my mind the impoſſibility of recalling 
the paſt, or the folly of condemning an act, 
which only its event, an event which no human 
intelligence could foreſee, proved to be wrong. 
The prize which, though put in my hands, had 
been ſuffered to ſlip from me, filled me with 
anguiſh; and knowing that complaint would 
only expoſe me to ridicule, I gave myſelf up 

ſilently 
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ſilently to grief, and loſt by degrees my appetite 
and my reſt. 

My indiſpoſition ſoon became viſible; I was 
viſited by my friends, and among them by Eu- 
mathes, a clergyman, whoſe piety and learning 
gave him ſuch an aſcendant over me, that I could 
not refuſe to open my heart. There are, ſaid 
he, few minds ſufficiently firm to be truſted in 
the hands of chance hoever finds himſelf 
inclined to anticipate futurity, and exalt poſſi- 
bility to certainty, ſhould avoid every kind of 
Caſual adventure, fince his grief muſt be always 
proportionate to his hope. You have long waſted 
that time, which by a proper application, would 
have certainly, though moderately increaſed your 
fortune, in a laborious and anxious purſuit of a 
ſpecies of gain, which no labour or anxiety, no 
art or expedient, can ſecure or promote. You 
are now fretting. away your life in repentance of 
an act, againſt which repentance can give no 
caution, but to avoid the occaſion of committing 
it. Rouſe from the lazy dream of fortuitous 
riches, which, if obtained, you could ſcarcely have 
enjoyed, becauſe they could confer no conſeiouſ- 
neſs of deſert ; return to rational and manly induſ- 
try, and conſider the meer gift of luck as below 
the care of a wiſe man, 
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Nums. 182. SATURDAY, Dec. 14, 1751. 


Dives qui fieri vuli 
Et cito vult fiert. JuvINAL. 
The luſt of wealth can never bear delay. 


IT has been obſerved in a late paper, that we are 

unreaſonably deſirous to ſeparate the goods of 
life from thoſe evils which Providence has con- 
nected with them, and to catch advantages with- 
out paying the price at which they are offered us. 
Every man wiſhes to be rich, but very few have 
the powers neceſſary to raiſe a ſudden fortune, 
either by new diſcoveries, or by ſuperiority of ſkill, 
in any neceſſary employment ; and among lower 
underſtandings, many want the firmneſs and in- 
duſtry requiſite to regular gain and gradual ac- 
quiſitions. | 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by me- 
thods more compendious than thoſe of labour, and 
more generally practicable than thoſe of genius, 
proceeds the common inclination to experiment 
and hazard, and that willingneſs to ſnatch all op- 
portunities of growing rich by chance, which, 
when it has once taken poſſeſſion of the mind, is 
ſeldom driven out either by time or argument, but 
continues to waſte life in perpetual deluſion, and 
generally ends in wretchedneſs and want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and viſionary 
proſperity, is by no means peculiar to the pur- 
chaſers of tickets ; there are multitudes whoſe life 
is nothing but a continual lottery ; who are always 
within a few months of plenty and happineſs, and 
how often ſoever they are mocked with blanks, 
expect a prize from the next adventure. 

Among 
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Among the moſt reſolute and ardent of the 
votaries of chance, may be numbered the mortals 
whoſe hope is to raiſe themſelves by a wealthy 
match; who lay out all their induſtry on the aſſi- 
duities of courtſhip, and ſleep and wake with no 
other ideas than of treats, compliments, guardi- 
ans, and rivals. | 9 
One of the moſt indefatigable of this claſs, is 
my old friend Leviculus, whom I have never known 
. for thirty years without ſome matrimonial project 
of advantage. Levicu/us was bred under a mer- 
chant, and by the graces of his perſon, the ſpright- 
Imeſs of his prattle, and the neatneſs of his dreſs, 
ſo much enamoured his maſter's ſecond daughter, 
a girl of fixteen, that ſhe declared her reſolution 
to have no other huſband. Her father, after bavy- 
ing chidden her for undutifulneſs, conſented to 
the match, not much to the ſatisfaction of Levi- 
culus, who was ſufficiently . elated with his con - 

to think Himſelf entitled to a large fortune. 
He was, however, ſoon rid of his perplexity, for 
his miſtreſs died before their marriage. 

He was now fo well fatisfied with his own ac- 
compliſhments, that he determined to commence 
fortune- hunter: and when his apprenticeſhip ex 
pired, inſtead of beginning, as was expected, to 
walk the exchange with a face of importance, or 
aſſociating himſelf with thoſe who were moſt emi- 
nent for their knowledge of the ſtocks, he at once 
threw off the folemnity of the counting houſe, 
equipped himſelf with a modiſh wig, liſtened to 
wits in coffee- houſes, paſſed his evening behind 
the ſcenes in the theatres, learned the names of 
beauties of quality, hummed the laſt ſtanzas of 
faſhionable ſongs, talked with familiarity of high 


play, 
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play, boaſted of his atchievements upon drawers and 
coachmen, was often brought to his lodgings at 
midnight in a chair, told with negligence and jocu- 
larity of bilking a tailor, and now and then let fly 
a ſhrewd jeſt ata ſober citizen, | 

Thus furniſhed with irreſiſtible artillery, he turn- 
ed his batteries the female world, and in the 
firſt warmth of felf-approbation, propoſed no leſs 
than the poſſeſſion of riches and beauty united. He 
therefore paid his civilities to Flavilla, the only 
daughter of a wealthy Mopkeeper, who not being 
accuſtomed to amorous blandiſhments, or reſpectful 
addreſſes, was delighted with the novelty of love, 
and eaſily ſuffered him to conduct her to the play, 
and to meet her where ſhe viſited. LZevicu/us did 
not doubt but her father, however offended by a 
clandeſtine marriage, would ſoon be . by 
the tears of his daughter, and the merit of his ſon- 
in-law, and was in haſte to conclude the affair. But 
the lady liked better to be courted than married, 
and kept him three years in uncertainty and attend- 
ance. At laſt ſhe fell in love with a young enſign 
at a ball, and having danced with him ail night, 
married him in the morning. 

Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his companions, 
took a journey to a ſmall eſtate in the country, 
where, after his uſual enquiries concerning the 
nymphs in the neighbourhood, he found it proper to 
fall in love with Altilia, a maiden lady, twenty years 
older than himſelf, for whoſe favour fifteen nephews 
and nieces were in perpetual contention. They 
hovered round her with ſuch jealous officiouſaeſs, 
as ſcarcely left a moment vacant for a lover. 
Leviculus, nevertheleſs, diſcoverec. his paſſion in a 
letter, and Altilia could not withſtand the pleaſure 

Vor. IV. G of 
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of hearing vows and ſighs, and flatteries and pro- 
teftations. She admitted his viſits, enjoyed, for five 
years, the happineſs of keeping all her expectants 
in perpetual alarms, and amuſed herſelf with the 
various ſtratagems which were practiſed to diſen- 
gage her affections. Sometimes ſhe was adviſed 
with great earneſtneſs to travel for her health, and 
ſometimes intreated to keep her brother's houſe. 
Many ſtories were ſpread to the diſadvantage of 
Leviculus, by which ſhe commonly ſeemed affected 


For a time, but took care ſoon afterwards to ex- 


preſs her conviction of their falſehood. But being 
at laſt ſatiated with this ludicrous tyranny, ſhe 
told her lover, when he preſſed for the reward 
of his ſervices, that ſhe was very ſenſible of his 
„ pep req amgtn; catreraon Saga 
p uy. 
fe then returned to the town, and ſoon after 
his arrival became acquainted with Latronia, a 
.lady diſtinguiſhed by the elegance of her equipage, 
the regularity of her conduct. Her wealth 
was evident in her magnificence, and her prudence 
in her economy, and therefore Leviculus, who had 
ſcarcely confidence to ſolicit her favour, readily 
acquitted fortune of her former debts, when he 
found himſelf diſtinguiſhed by her with ſuch 
marks of preference as a woman of modeſty is 
ailowed to give. He now grew bolder, and ven- 
tured to breathe out his impatience before her. 
She heard him without reſentment, in time per- 
mitted him to hope for happineſs, and at laſt fixed 
the nuptial day, without any diftruſtful reſerve of 
pin-money, or ſordid ſtipulations for jointure, 
.and fettlements, | 
Leviculus 
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Leviculus was triumphing on the eve of marriage, 
when he heard on the ſtairs the voice of Latronia's 
maid, whom frequent bribes had ſecured in his 
ſervice. She ſoon burſt into his room, and told him 
that ſhe could not ſuffer him to be longer deceived ; 
that her miſtreſs was now ſpending the laſt payment 
of her fortune, and was only ſupported in her 
expence by the credit of his eſtate. Leviculus 
ſhuddered to fee himſelf fo near a precipice, and 
ſound that he was indebted for his efcape to the re- 
ſentment of the maid, who, having aſſiſted Latronia 
to gain the conqueſt, quarrelled with her at laſt 
about the plunder. 

Leviculus was now hopeleſs and diſconſolate, till 
on Sunday he ſaw a lady in the Mall, whom her 
dreſs declared a widow, and whom, by the jolting 

rance of her gait, and the broad reſplendence of 

er countenance, he gueſſed to have lately buried 
ſome proſperous citizen. He followed her home, 
and found her to be no leſs than the relict of Prune 
the grocer, who having no children, had bequeathed 
to her all his debts and dues, and his eftates real and 
perſonal. No formality was neceſſary in addreſſing 
madam Prune, and therefore Leviculus went next 
morning without an introductor. His declaration 
was received with a loud laugh; ſhe then col- 
lected her countenance, wondered at his impu - 
dence, aſked if he knew to whom he was talking, 
then ſhewed him the door, and again laughed to find 
him confuſed, Leviculus diſcovered that this 
coarſeneſs was nothing more than the coquetry 
of Cornhill, and the next day returned to the aitack. 
He ſoon grew familiar to her dialect, and in a few 
weeks heard, without any emotion, hints of gay 
cloaths with empty * z concurred in many 


2 ſage 
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- remarks on the regard due to the le of 
ws e 
Jadies at the other end of the town, who pinched 
their bellies to buy fine laces, and then pretended to 
Jau 2 the city. 

e ſometimes to mention marriage; 
but was always anſwered with a ſlap, a hoot, and 
.a flounce. At laſt he to preſs her cloſer, 
and thought himſelf more favourably received ; 
but going one morning, with a reſolution to trifle 
.no longer, he found her gone to church with a 


young journeyman from the neighbouring ſhop 
.of 2 ſhe had become enamoured at her 
window. 


In theſe, and a thouſand intermediate adven- 
tures, has Leviculus ſpent his time, till he is now 
grown grey with age, fatigue, and diſappointment. 
He begins at laſt to find that ſucceſs is not to be 

expected, and being unfit for any employment that 
might improve his fortune, and unfurniſhed with 
any arts that might amuſe his leiſure, is condemn» 
ed to wear out a taſteleſs life in narratives which 
few will hear, and complaints which none will 
- pity. 
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Nums. 183. TuzsDaAY, December 17, 1751. 


Nulla fides regni ſociis, omniſque poteflas 
Impatiens conſortis erat. Luca. 


No faith of erſhip dominion owns ; 
Still diſcord hovers o'er divided thrones. 


HE hoftility perpetually exerciſed between one 

man and another, is cauſed by the deſire of 

many for that which only few can poſſeſs. Every 

man would be rich, powerful and famous; yet fame, 

power, and riches, are only the names of relative 

conditions, which-imply the obſcurity, dependance, 
and poverty of greater numbers; 

"This univerſal and inceſſant competition, produ- 
ces injury and malice by two motives, intereſt, and 
envy ; the proſpect of adding to our poſſeſſions what 
we can take from others, and the hope of allevia- 
ting the ſenſe of our diſparity by leſſening others, 
_ we gain nothing to ourſelves, 

Of theſe two malignant and deſtructive powers, 
it ſeems probable at the firſt view, that intereſt has 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt extenſive influence. It is 
eaſy to conceive that opportunities to ſeize what has 
been long wanted, may excite defires almoſt irreſiſt- 
ible ; but ſurely the ſame eagerneſs cannot be kind- 
led by an accidental power of deſtroying that which 
gives happineſs to another. It mu't be more 

natural to rob for gain, than to ravage only for 
miſchief. | 

Yet I am inclined to believe, that the great law 
of mutual benevolence is oftener violated by envy 
than by intereſt, and that moſt of the miſery which 

the defamation of blameleſs actions, or the obſtruc- 
tion of honeſt endeavours, brings upon the world, 


G 3 is 
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is inflicted by men that propoſe no advantage to 
themſelves but the ſatisfaction of poiſoning the ban- 
quet which they cannot taſte, and blaſting the har- 
veſt which they have no right to reap. 

Intereſt can diffuſe itſelf but to a narrow com- 
paſs. The number is never large of thoſe who 
can hope to fill the poſts of degraded power, catch 
the fragments of ſhattered fortune, or fucceed to 
the honours of depreciated beauty. But the em- 
pire of envy has no limits, as it requires to its 
influence very little help from external circum- 
ſtances. Envy may always be produced by idle- 
neſs and pride, and in what place will they not be 
found ? 

Intereſt requires ſame qualities not univerſally 
beſtowed. The ruin of another will produce no 
profit to him who has not diſcernment to mark his 
advantage, courage to ſeize, and activity to purſue 
it ; but the cold malignity of envy may be exerted 
in a torpid and quieſcent ſtate, amidſt the gloom 
of ſtupidity, in the coverts of cowardice. He that 
falls by the attacks of intereſt, is torn by wy 
tigers; he may diſcover and reſiſt his enemies. 
that periſhes in the ambuſhes of envy, is deſtroyed 
by unknown and inviſible aſſailants, and dies like a 
man ſuffocated a poiſonous vapour, Without 
knowledge of his „ or poſſibility of conteſt, 

Intereſt is ſeldom purſued but at ſome hazard. 
He that hopes to gain much, has commonly ſome- 
thing to loſe, and when he ventures to attack fupe- 
riority, if he fails to conquer, is irrecoverably 
cruſhed. But envy may act without expence or 
danger. To ſpread ſuſpicion, to invent calumnies, 
to propagate ſcandal, requires neither labour nor 
courage, It is eaſy for the author of a lie, however 

malignant, 
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malignant, to eſcape detection, and infamy needs 
very little induſtry to aſſiſt its circulation. j 

vy is almoſt the only vice which is practicable 
at all times, and in every place; the only paſſion 
which can never lie quiet for want of irritation :, its 
effects therefore are every where diſcoverable, and 
its attempts always to be dreaded. | 

It is impoſſible to mention-a name which any 
advantageous diſtinction has made eminent, but 
ſome latent animoſity will burſt out. The wealthy 
trader, however he may abſtract himſelf from pub- 
lick affairs, will never want thoſe who hint, with 
$hylock, that ſhips are but boards. The beauty, 
adorned only with the unambitious graces of inno- 
cence and modeſty, provokes, whenever ſhe ap- 
pears, a thouſand murmurs of detraction. The 

ius, even when he endeavours only to enter- 
tain or inſtru, yet ſuffers perſecution from innu- 
merable criticks, whoſe acrimony is excited merely 
by the pain of ſeeing others pleated, and of hear- 
ing applauſes which. another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it ſo familiar, 
that it eſcapes our notice; nor do we often reflec 
upon its turpitude or malignity, till we happen io 
feel its influence. When he that has given no pro- 
vocation to malice, but by ing to excel, 
finds himſelf purſued by multitudes whom be never 
faw, with all the implacability of perſonal reſent- 
ment ; when he perceives clamour and malice let 
looſe upon him as a public enemy, and incited by 
every ſtratagem of defamation ; when he hears the 
misfortunes of his family, or the follies of bis youth, 
expoſed to the world; and every failure of conduct, 
or defe&t of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; he 
then learns to abhot thoſe artifices at which he only 

G 4 laughed 
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h before, and diſcovers how much the hap- 
pineſs of life would be advanced by the eradication 
ot 2 the human heart. 
, a ſtubborn weed of the mind, 
nd Ales vides” yields to the culture of philoſophy. 
7 are, however, conſiderations, which, if eare- 
fully implanted and —_— propagated, might in 
time ove it, fince no one can 
nurſe it — — as its effects are 
only ſhame, anguiſh, and perturbation. 
t is above all other vices inconſiſtent with the 
character of a ſocial being, becauſe it ſacrifices 
truth and kindneſs to very weak temptations. He 
that plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as much 
as he takes away, and may improve his own con- 
dition in the ſame proportion as he impairs an- 
other's ; but he that blaſts a flouriſhing reputa- 
tion, muſt be content with a ſmall dividend of 
additional fame, ſo ſmall as can afford very little 
conſolation to balance the guilt by which it is 
obtained. 
I have hitherto avoided that — . and em- 


pirical morality, which cures one vice 

of another. ut envy is e ſo 
vile in its and fo pernicious in its effects, 
that the inance of almoſt any other qua- 


lity is 4 preferred. It is one of _ lawleſs 
enemies of ſociety; which poiſoned arrows 
may honeſtly Fs ary it therefore be con- 
* — that whoever envies another 
confeſſes his fuperiority, and let thoſe be reformed 
by their pride who have loſt their virtue. 

It is no ſlight aggravation of the injuries which 


envy incites, that they are committed againſt thoſe 
who have given no intentional provocation ; z and 


* 
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that the ſufferer is often marked out for ruin, not 
becauſe he has failed in any duty, but becauſe he 
has dared to do more than was required. 

Almoſt every other crime is practiſed by the help 
of ſome quality which might have produced eſteem 
or love, if it had been well em loyed ; but envy is 
mere unmixed and genuine evil; it purſues a hate- 
ful end by deſpicable means, and deſires not ſo much 
its own happineſs as another's miſery. To avoid 
; 1 like this, it 1s not neceſſary that any one 

ſhould aſpire to heroiſm or ſanQity, but only that he 
ſhould reſolve not to quit the rank which nature 
him, and wiſh to maintain the dignity of a 
human being. 


Nuns. 184. SATURDAY, December 21, 1751. 


Piermittes is expendere numinibus, quid - 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noftris. . Jouve - 
Intruſt thy fortune to the port above 


Leave them to manage for thee, and to * 
What tneir unerring wiſdom ſees — Da voz 


M8 every ſcheme of life, ſo every form of writ- 
ing, has its advantages and inconveniencies, 
though not mingled in the ame proportions. The 
writer of eſſays eſcapes many embarraſſments to 
which a large work would-have-expoſed him; he 
ſeldom haraſſes his reaſon with long trains of con- 
ſequences, dims his eyes with: the peruſal of anti- 
quated volumes, or burthens his with 
reat accumulations of preparatory knowledge, 
careleſs glance upon a favourite author, or tran. 
G 5 ſient 
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ſient ſurvey of the varieties of life, is ſufficient to 

ſupply the firſt hint or ſeminal idea, which, en- 

larged by the gradual accretion of matter ſtored in 

the mind, is by the warmth of fancy eaſily ex- 

12 into flowers, and ſometimes ripened into 
uit, 

The moſt frequent difficulty by which the au- 
thors of theſe petty compoſitions are diſtreſſed, 
ariſes from the perpetual demand of noveky and 
change. The compiler of a ſyſtems of ſcience lays 
his invention at reſt, and employs only his judg- 
ment, the faculty exerted with leaft fatigue, Even 
the relator of fe adventures, when once the 
principal characters are eſtabliſhed, and the great 
events regularly connected, finds incidents and 
epiſodes upon his mind; every. change 
opens new views, and the latter part of the ſtory 
grows without labour out of the f But he 
that attempts to entertain his reader with unconnect- 
ed pieces, finds the irkfomenefs of his taſk rather 
2creaſed than leſſened by every production. The 
day calls afreſh upon him far a new topick, and, he 
is again obliged to-choole, without any principle to 
regulate his choice. 
It is indeed true, t 


hat there is ſeldom any ne- 


Jas 


ment is 
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compoſition can be no delayed, and neceſſity 
enforees the uſe of thoughts which then 
happen to be at hand. The mind, rejoicing at de- 


liverance on any terms from perplexity and ſuſ- 
„applies herſelf vigorouſly to the work before 

, collects 322 and — ("+ and 
fometimes fini with great e happi - 
neſs, — — are pan 4 


n. | 
2 a not obſerved, — much, even 
ions conlidered as ſubjet to 
choice, is to be e or ſome 
cauſe out of our own power, by whatever name it 
be diſtinguiſhed. To cloſe tedious deliberations 
with haſty reſolves, and after long conſultations 
with reaſon to refer the queſtion to caprice, is by 
no means peculiar to the eſſayiſt. Let him that 
ruſes this paper review the ſeries of his life, and 
inquire how he was placed in his preſent con- 
dition. He will find, that of the good or ill which 
he has experienced, a part came unexpected, 
without any viſible gradations of app ; that 
every event has been influenced by cauſes acting 
without his intervention; and that whenever he 
pretended to the prerogative of foreſight, he was 
mortified with new comviction of the ſhortneſs cf 
his views. | 
The buſy, the ambitious, the inconftant, and the 
adventurous, may be faid to throw themſelves by de«- 
fen into the arms of fortune, and voluntutily to 
quit the power of governitig themſelves; they en- 
ge in a courſe of life in which little can be aſcer-' 
ale by previous meiſures ; not is it any wonder 
that their time is paſt between elation and deſpond= 
ency, hope and diſappointment. | 


Some 


„ 9 232 — — : — 
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Some there are who appear to walk the road of 
life with more circumſpection, and make no ſtep 
till they think themſelves ſecure from the haaard of 
a precipice ; when neither pleaſure nor profit can 
tempt them from the beaten path ; who refuſe to 
climb leſt they ſhould fall, or to turn leſt they ſhould 
ſtumble, and move ſlowly forward without any com- 
pliance with thoſe paſſions by which the heady and 
vehement are ſeduced and betrayed. | 
Yet even the timorous prudence of this judicious 
claſs is far from exempting them from the domi- 
nion of chance, a ſubtle and inſidious power, who 
will intrude upon privacy and embarraſs caution. 
No courſe of life is ſo preſcribed and limited, but 
that many actions muſt reſult from arbitrary elec- 
tion. Every one muſt form the general plan of 
his conduct by his own reflections; he muſt re- 
ſolve whether he will endeavour at riches or at con- 
tent; whether he will exerciſe private or publick 
virtues ; whether he will labour for the be- 
nefit of mankind, or contract his beneficence to his 
family and > 

This queſtion bas long exerciſed the ſchools of 
philoſophy, * remains yet undecided ; and _ 
hope is there a young man, unacquainted wi 
the arguments on either ſide, ſhould determine his 
own 1 otherwiſe than by chance ? 

When chance has given him a partner of his bed, 
whom he prefers to all other women, without an 
| roof of ſuperior deſert, chance na camp Ga 

im in the education of his children ; for, who was 
ever able to convince himſelf by arguments, that he 
had choſen for his ſon that mode of inſtruction ta 
which his nnvuionng was beſt adapted, or b 
which he would moſt ea y bemade wiſe or yirwous? 
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Whoever ſhall inquire by what motives he was 
determined on theſe important occaſions, will find 
them ſuch- as his pride will ſcarcely ſuffer him to 
confeſs ;. ſuch ſudden ardour of defire, ſome uncer- 
tain glimpſe of — ſome petty competition, 
ſome inaccurate concluſion, or fome example 
implicitly reverenced. Such are often the 
cauſes of our reſolves; for it is neceſſary to act, 
but impoſſible to know the conſequences of action, 
or to diſcuſs all the reaſons which offer themſelves 
on every part to inquifitiveneſs and ſolicitude. 

Since life itſelf is uncertain, nothing which has 
life for its baſis can boaſt much ſtability. Yet this 
is but a ſmall part of our perplexity. We ſet out 
on a tempeſtuous ſea in queſt of ſome port, where 
we ex to find reſt, but where we are not ſure 
of admiſſion; we are not. only in danger of fink- 
ing in the way, but of being miſled by. meteors 
miſtaken for ſtars, of being driven from our courſe 
by the changes of the wind, and loſing it by 
unſkilful teerage; yet it ſometimes happens, that 
croſs winds blow us to a ſafer coaſt, that meteors 
draw us aſide from whirlpools, and that negli- 

or error contributes to our eſtape from miſ- 
chiefs to which a direct courſe would have expoſed 
us. Of thoſe that by precipitate. concluſions, in- 
volve themſelves. in calamities without guilt, very 
few, however they may reproach themſelves, can 
be certain that other meaſures would have been 
FB 

t 4 inty, 2 
thoufand r * hover about us, and none can 
tell whether t that he purſues is not evil in 


diſguiſe, or whether the next ſtep will lead him to 
ſafety or deſtruction, nothing can afford any ra- 


tional 
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tional tranquillity, but the conviction that, how- 
ever we amuſe ourfelves with unideal fonnds, no- 
thing in reality is governed by chance, but that 
the univerſe is under the tual fuperintendence 
of him who created it ; that our being is in the 
hands of omnipotent goodnefs, by whom what 
appears caſual to us, is directed for ends ultimately 
kind and mercifal; and that nothing can finally 
. him who debars not hiafelf from the divine 
our, 


T r Hs 
Nvums. 185. Tuxspar, Dec. 21, 1751. 


Ar vindicta bonum vita jucundin / ipſa, 
bec Indofli. ——— ——— 
Chryſtppus ves dicit idm, nec mite Thaletis 
Ingenium, dulcique ſenex vicinus Hymetto, 
ui partem accepte ſeve inter viacla Cicute 
cuſatori nollet dar. Lippe mintti 
Semper, & infirm off Animi, euiguigus Voluprat 


Joy, 
it Ol revenge is ſweet. he 
Thus think the Rye eager to engage, 
'Take quickly fire, — kindle inte rage. 
Not {6 mild Tale nor Chryfippes 758 
Nor that good man, who drank the pois'tous 
With mind ſerene z and could not wiſh to lee 
hs vile accuſer drink as deep as he: 
zalted Soecratet ! divinely brave ! 
 Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, 5 74 
{ Tos noble for revenge; which fill we ine 
The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind. DzrYDEN. 


4 N 


ſtinately reſiſt both the counſels. of philo- 
ophy and the injun ions of religion, than _ 
which 
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which are complicated with an opinion of dignity z 
and which we cannot diſmiſs without leaving in the 
hands of oppoſition ſome advantage iniquitouſly 
obtained, or ſuffering from our own prejudices 
ſome imputation of puſillanimity. 

For this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our R- 
PEEMER is more openly tranſgreſiſed, or mere 
induſtriouſly evaded, than that by which be com - 
mands his followers to forgive injuries, and pro- 
hibits under the ſanction of eternal miſery, the 
gratification of the defire which every man feels to 
return pain upon him that inflias it. Many who 
could have conquered theit anger, are unable to 
combat pride, and purſue offences to extremity of 
vengearice, leſt they ſhould be inſulted by the tri- 
umph of an enemy. 

ut certainly no precept could better become 
him, at whoſe birth peace was proclanned #2 the 
earth, For, what would ſo ſoon deſtroy all the 
order of ſociety, and deform life with violence and 
ravage, as a permiſſion to every one to judge his 
own cauſe, and to apportion his own recompence 
for imagined injuries ? 

It is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt juſtice not 
to favour. himſelf too much, in the calmeſt mo- 
ments of ſolitary meditation. Every one withes 
for · the diſtinctions for which thouſands are wiſhing 
at the ſame time, in their own opinion, with 
better claims. He that, when lis reaſon operates 
in its full force, can thus, by the mere prevalence 
of felf-love, prefer himſelf to his fellow-beings, is 
very unlikely to judge _—_ when his paſſions 
are agitated by a ſenſe of wrong, and his attention 
wholly engroſſed by pain, iatereſt, or danger. 
Whoever arrogates to himſelf the right of venge- 

| ance, 
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ance, (hews how little he is qualified to decide his 
own claims, ſince he certainly demands what he 
would think unfit to be granted to another. 
Nothing is more apparent than that, however 
injured, or however provoked, ſome muſt at laſt be 
contented to forgive. For it can never be hoped, 
that he who firſt commits an injury, wili content= 
edly acquieſce in the penalty required : the ſame 
haughtineſs - i- > - 8 of deſire, 
that prompt the a - injuſtice, will more ſtrongl 
incite its juſtification ; 2 — 
ſo exactly balance the puniſhment with the fault, 
but there will remain an overplus of vengeance 
which even he who condemns his firſt action will 
think himſelf entitled to retaliate. What then can 
enſue. but a continual exacerbation of hatred, and 
unextinguiſhable - feud; an inceſſant reciprocation : 
of miſchief,  a- mutual vigilance to entrap, and 
eagerneſs to deſtroy ? | 
Since then the imaginary: right of vengeance - 
muſt be at laſt remitted, becauſe it is impoſſible to 
live in perpetual. hoſtility, and equally impoſſible 
that of two enemies, either ſhould firſt think him · 
ſelf obliged by juſtice to ſubmiſſion, it is ſurely - 
eligible to forgive early. Every paſſion is more 
eaſily ſubdued before it has been long accuſtomed 
to of the heart; every. ĩdea is obliterated - 
with leſs difficulty, as it has been more lightly 
impreſſed; and leſs frequently renewed; . He whe 
has often brooded over his wrongs, - pleaſed him- 
ſelf with . ſchemes of malignity, and glutted his 
pride with the fancied ſupplications of humbled 
enmity, will not eaſily open his boſom to amity 
and reconciliation, or indulge the gentle ſenti- 
ments of benevolence and peace. 
t 
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It is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet little to 
be forgiven. A fingle wat Boos, be ſoorr diſ- 
miſſed from the memory ; a long ſucceſſiorr 
of ill offices by degrees affociates irſelf with every 
idea, a long conteſt involves ſo many circum- 
ſtances, that every place and action will recall it to 
the mind, and freſh remembrance of vexation 
muſt till enkindle rage, and irritate revenge. 

A wiſe man will make haſte to forgive, becauſe 
he knows the true value of time, and will not ſuffer 
it to paſs away in unneceſſary pain. He that will- 
ingly fuffers the corroſions of inveterate hatred, 
and gives up his days and * to the gloom of 
malice, and perturbations em, cannot 
ſurely be ſaid to conſult his eaſe. Reſentment is 
an union of ſorrow with malignity, a eombination 
of a paſſion which all endeavour to avoid, with a 
paſſion which all concur to deteſt. The man 
who retires to meditate miſchief, and to exaſpe- 
rate his own rage ; whoſe thoughts are employed 
only on means of diſtreſs and contrivances of ruin; 
whoſe mind never pauſes from the remembrance 
of his own ſufferings, but to indulge ſome hope 
of enjoying the calamities of another, may juſtly 
be numbered among the moſt miſerable of human 
beings, among thoſe who are guilty without re- 
ward, who have neither the gladneſs of proſperity, 
nor the calm of innocence. 

Whoever confiders the weakneſs both of him- 
ſelf and others, will not long want perſuaſwes to 
forgiveneſs. We know not to what degree of 
malignity any injury is to be imputed ; or how 
much its guilt, it we were to inſpect the mind of 
him that committed it, would be extenuated by 
miſtake, preeipitance, or negligence; we 
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be certain how much more we feel than was in- 
tended to be inflicted, or how much we increaſe 
the miſchief to ourſelves by voluntary aggrava- 
tions. We may charge to defign the effects of 
accident ; we may think the blow violent only be- 
cauſe we have made ourſelves delicate and tender ; 
we are on every fide in danger of error and of 
guilt, which we are certain to avoid only by ſpeedy 


veneſs. 

rom this pacifick and harmleſs temper, thus 
propitious to others and ourſelves, to domeſtick 
tranquillity and to ſocial happineſs, no man is with- 
held but by pride, by the fear of being inſulted by 

his adverſary, or deſpiſed by the — 
„It may be laid down as an unfailing and uni- 
verſal axiom, that © all pride is abject and mean. 
1 It is always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acqui- 
eſcence in a falſe appearance of excelleace, and 
not from conſciouſne's of our attainments, 
ut inſeaſibility of our wants. 
Nothing can be great which is not right. No- 
[ thing which reaſon condemns can be fuitable to 
the digaity of the human mind. To be driven 
by ext motives from the path which our own 
heart approves, to give way to any thing but con- 
viction, to ſuffer the opinion of others torule o ur 
choice, or overpower our reſolves, it is to ſubmit 
tamely to the loweſt and moſt ignominious ſlavery, 
and to reſign the right of directing our own lives. 
The utmoſt excellence at which humanity can 
| arrive, is a conſtant and determinate purſuit of 
virtue, without regard to prefent dangers or ad- 
| vantage; a continual reference of every action io 
the divine will ; an habitual appeal te everlaſting 
juſtice ; and an unvaried elevation of the be 

tu 
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tual eye to the reward which perſeverance only can 
obtain. But that pride which many, who preſume 
to boaſt of generous ſentiments, allow to regulate 
their meaſures, has nothing nobler in view than 
the approbation of men, of beings whoſe ſuperi- 
ority we are under no obligation to acknowledge, 
and who, when we have courted them with the 
utmoſt aſhduity, can confer no valuable or perma- 
nent reward; of beings who ignorantly judge of 
what they do not underſtand, or partially deter- 
mine what they never have examined ; and whoſe 
ſentence is therefore of no weight till it has received 
the ratification of our own conſcience. 

He that can deſcend to bribe ſuffrages like theſe, 
at the price of his innbcence ; he that can ſuffer 
the delight of fach acclamations to withhold his 
attention from the commands of the univerſal ſove- 
reign, has little reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon 
the greatneſs of his mind ; whenever he awakes to 
ſeriouſneſs and reflection, he muſt become deſpi- 
cable in his own eyes, and ſhrink with ſhame from 
the remembrance of his own folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indiſpen- 
fably required that he forgive. It is therefore ſu- 
perfluous to urge any other motive. On this great 
duty eternity is ſuſpended, and to him that refuſes 
to practiſe it, the throne of mercy is inacceſſible, 


and the SAVIOUR of the world has been born in 
vain, 
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Nous. 186. SATURDAY, Dec. 28, 1751. 


Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor æſlivã recreatur Aurd 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentem. Hor. 


Place me where never ſummer breeze 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
Where ever lowering clouds appear, 
And angry Jouve deforms th' inclement year: 
Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, 


Fhe nymph, who ſweetly ſpeaks and ſweetly ſmiles, 
FRANCLS- 


F the happineſs and miſery of our preſent 
ſtate, part ariſes from our ſenſations, and part 
from our opinions; part is diſtributed by nature, 
and part is in a great meaſure apportioned by our- 
ſelves. Poſitive pleaſure we cannot always obtain, 
and ive pain we often cannot remove. No 
man can give to his own plantations the fragrance 
of the Indian groves; nor will any precepts of phi- 
loſophy enable him to withdraw his attention from 
wounds or diſeaſes, But the negative infelicity 
which-proceeds, not from the preſſure of ſufferings, 
but the abſence of enjoyments will always yield to 
2 of 3 , 
the t arts of eſcaping ſuperfluous 
uneaſineſs, is as as our OO habit of 
comparing our condition with that of others on. 
whom the bleſſings of life are more bountifully 
beſtowed, or with imaginary ſtates of delight and 
fecurity, perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few 
are placed in a ſituation fo gloomy and diſtreſsful, 
a not to ſee every day beings yet more forlorn and 


miſerable,. 
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miſerable, from whom they may learn to rejoice 
in their own lot. 

No inconvenience is leſs ſuperable by art or 
diligence than the inclemency of climates, and 
therefore none affords more proper exerciſe for 
this philoſophical abſtraction. A native of Eng- 
land, pinched with the froſts of December, may 
leſſen his affeRtion for his own country, by ſuffer- 
ing his imagination to wander in the vales of Aa, 
and ſport among woods that are always green, 
and ſtreams that always murmur ; but if he turns 
his thoughts towards the polar regions, and con- 
ſiders the nations to whom a great portion of the 
year is darkneſs, and who are condemned to paſs 
weeks and months amidſt mountains of ſnow, he 
will ſoon recover his tranquillity, and while he ſtirs 
his fire, or throws his cloak about him, reflect 
how much he owes to Providence, that he is not 

in Greenland or Siberia. 

The barrenneſs of the earth and the ſeverity of 
the ſkies in theſe dreary countries, are ſuch as 
might be expected to confine the mind wholly to 
the-contemplation of neceſſity and diftreſs, ſo that 
the care of eſcaping death from cold and hunger, 
ſhould leave no room for thoſe paſſions which, in 
lands of plenty, influence conduct, or diverſify 
characters; the ſummer ſhould be ſpent only in 
N for the winter, and the winter in long- 


W ſummer. | 

et learned curioſity is known to have found its 
way into theſe abodes of poverty and gloom : Lap- 
land and Iceland have their hiſtorians, their criticks, 
and their poets; and love, that extends his domi- 
nion wherever humanity can be found, perhaps 


exerts 
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exerts the ſame power in the Greenlander's hut as 
in the palaces of eaſtern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families of 
Greenland retire together, to paſs the cold months, 
and which may be termed their villages or cities, 
a youth and maid, whoexame from different. parts 
of the country, were ſo much diſtinguifhed for their 
beauty, that they were called by the reſt of the in- 
habitants Anningait and Ajut, from a fuppoſed reſem- 
blance to their anceſtors of the fame names, who 
had been transformed of old into the fun and moon. 

| Aaningait for ſome time heard the  praifes of 
Ajut with little emotion, but at laft, by frequent 
d made” erer of his e, by inviting 
made a diſcovery affection, by inviti 
her with her l to a feaſt, re be . 
before Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut ſeemed not 
much delighted by this gallantry ; yet, however, 
from that time, was obſerved rarely to appear, 
but in a veſt made of the ſkin of a white deer; 
ſhe uſed frequently to renew the black dye Wen 
her hands and forchead, to adorn her ſleeves with 
coral and ſhells, and to braid her hair with great 
exactneſs. | n 

The elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious 
diſpoſition of her ornaments, had ſuch an effect 
upon Axningait, that he could no longer be re- 
ſtrained from a declaration of his love. He 
therefore compoſed a poem in her praife;' which, 
among other heroick and tender. ſentiments, he 
proteſted, that ** She was beautiful as the vernal 
4% willow, and fragrant as thyme upon the moun- 
© tains; that her fingers were white as the teeth 
of the morſe, and her ſmile grateful as the dif- 

« ſolution 
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© ſolution of the ice; that he would purſue her, 
though ſhe ſhould paſs the ſnows of the midland 
6 cliffs, or ſeek ſhelter in the caves of the eaſtern 
„ cannibals; that he would tear her from the 
„ embraces of the genius of the rocks, ſnatch her 
* from the paws of Amaroc, and reſcue her from 
<< the ravine of a.” He concluded with a 
wiſh, that ** whoever ſhall attempt to hinder his 
„ union with Aiut, might be buried without his 
© bow, and that in the land of fouls his ſkull might 
1 ſerve for no other uſe than to catch the drop- 
<« pings of the ſtarry lamps.” 

The ode being univerſally apphuded, it was 
expected that Aut would ſoon yield to fuch fer- 


vour and accompliſhments ; but 4jat, with the 
all the 


natural haughtineſs of . 
forms of courtſhip ; and before ſhe would confeſs 
herſelf conquered, the ſun returned, the ice broke, 
and the ſeaſon of labour called all to their employ- 
ments. | 
Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out in 
the ſame boat, and divided whatever was caught. 
Ar 
portuni ſignalizing his courage; he atta 
S purſued the ſeals into the 
water; and leaped upon the back of the whale, 
while he was yet ſtruggling with the remains of 
life. Nor was bis diligence lefs to accumulate all 


that could to make winter comfortable; 
he dried the roe of fiſhes, and the fleſh of ſeals ; 
he entrapped deer and foxes, and dreſſed their 


ſkins to adarn his bride ; he feaſted her with eggs 
from the rocks, and ftrewed her tent with flow- 
ers. b P 


It 
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It happened that a tempeſt drove the ſiſn to a 
diſtant part of the coaſt, before Anningait had 
completed his ſtore ; he therefore entreated jut, 
that ſhe would at laſt grant him her hand, and ac- 
company him to that part of the country whither 


he ſummoned by neceflity. MF 
Sooner MASS 
poſed, as a trial of his conſtancy, that he re- 


turn at the end of ſummer to the cavern where their 
acquaintance commenced, and there expect the re- 
ward of his aſſiduities. O virgin, beautiful as the 
<< ſun ſhining on the water, conſider,” faid Annin- 


<« tonly deſcribe ; where the whole year is divided 

into ſhort days and nights ; where the ſame ha- 

<< bitation ſerves for ſummer and winter; where they 

«© raiſe houſes in rows above the — dwell toge- 
ks of 


<« ther from year to year, with tame - ani- 
mals grazing in the fields about them; can travel 
«© at any time from one place to another, thro 

« ways incloſed with trees, or over walls rai 

upon the inland waters; and direct their courſe 
through wide countries by the ſight of green 
<< hills or ſcattered buildings. Even in ſummer, 
«© we have no means of croſſing the mountains, 
«© whole ſnows are never diffolved ; nor can re- 
«© move to any diſtant reſidence, but in our boats 
{© coaſting the - Confider, jut; a few ſum» 
% mer-days, a few winter-nights, and the 
« life of man is at an end. „ 

6c 
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g eaſe and feſtivity, of revels and gaiety ; but what 
« will be the flaming lamp, the delicious ſeal, or 
ac the ſoft oil, without the ſmile of Hut p? 

The eloquence of Anningait was vain; the 
maid continued inexorable, and they parted with 
ardent promiſes to 'meet again before the night of 


Nun. 187. Tuzspay, Dec. 31, 1751. 


Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 
Not tho” beneath the Thraciax elime we freeze, 
Or the mild/bliſs of te ſkies forego, 
And in mid winter tread Sitbonian ſnow: 
Love conquers all. Darosx. 


A N.NINGAIT, however diſcompoſed by the 
24 dilatory coyneſs of jut, was yet reſolved to 
omit no tokens of amorous reſpect; and therefore 
preſented her at his departure with the ſkins of ſeven 
white fawns, of five ſwans and eleven ſeals, with 
three marble lamps, ten veſſels of ſeal oil, and a 
large kettle of braſs, which he had purchaſed from 
a ſhip, at the price of half a whale, and two horns 
ar ͤ AAA n 

Ait was ſo much affected by the fondneſs of 


her lover, or ſo, much overpowered by his magni- 
„ that ſhe followed him to the ſea-fide ; 


and, when ſhe ſaw him eiter the boat, wiſhed 
aloud, that he might retur i with plenty of ſkins 
Vor. IV. H | 
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and oi; that neither the mermaids mi 2 
him into the deeps, nor the ſpirits of the rocks. 
 — 's while to the departjn 

e 15 upon 
returning to her hut, * 2nd 
from that hour, 


S 
1383 to mix 


ay 


deer ſkin, a — hair 


on her ſhoulders, in the 
dances of the * She endeay fied di- 
vert her thoughts by continual application to femi- 
nine nts, gathered moſs for yvinter 
lamps, dried graſs to line the An- 

ningait. Of the ſkins which he beſtowed 


upon her, he ON 2 ſmall 
and tent, all of exquiſite manufaQure ; and w 
ſhe was thus bufied ſolaced her labours with 
ſong, 1 


HR 


> 
that his 


„ that his art * never err, =_ 


eln that he might never 


28 F t in t 
. ſeal might ruſh $A 
2 e wounded whale might daſh the waves 


vain, 
Nn large boats in which the Cee trand- 
their families, are always rowed by women ; 
N n will not debaſe wang 2 work, which 
| 9 5 lint Anningait * 
Re! expoſed 4 
pen. He went thrice 
with an nt to leap into ihe 


water 


ter, and — 
| to hig miſtreſs ; but recbl ing the miſery 
which 8 muſt endure in the winter, without 


e lib, n 2 
* 


% 
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ſolved to employ the weeks of abfence in pfovi- 
fion for a night of plenty and felicity. He then 
his emotions as he could, and 

in wild numbers and uncouth images, his hopes, 
his ſorrows, and his fears. © O life,” ſays he, 
«© frail and uneertain ! where ſhall wretched man 
„ find thy reſemblance but in ice floating on the 
% ocean? It towers en hiph, it ſparkles from 
% afar, while the Norms drive and the waters 
* beat it, the ſun meſts it above, and the rocks 
«© futter it below, What art thou, deceitful 
„ pleaſure! but a ſudden blaze ſtreaming from 
the north, which plays a moment on t e, 
% macks the traveller Win the hopes of light, 
% and then vaniſhes for ever? What, love, art 
< thou but a whittpeol, which we approach with- 
<< out knowledge of our danger, drawn on 

„ impereeptible degrees, till we Have loſt a 
% power of reſiſtance and eſcape? Till I fixed 
<< my eyes on the of Ajut, while I had 
i not called her to the banquet, I was care 
« leſs' as the ſleeping morſe, I was merry as 


«© the ſingers in the Raw. Why, ur, did T 
„gate upon thy graces? why, my fair, did I 
© call thee to the banquet'?' Yer, be faithful, 


„ my love, remember  Anmnyait, and meet m 
« return with the ſmile of virginity. I will 
<< chaſe the deer, I will ſubdue the whale, refift- 
<«c Jeſs as the froſt of darkneſs, and unwearied as 
<< the ſummer ſun. In a few weeks, I ſhall re- 
© turn proſperous and wealthy; then ſhall the 
© roefiſh and'the feaſt thy kindred ; the 
« fox and hare ſhall cover thy couch; the tough 
<< hide of the ſeal ſhall ſhelter thee from cold; 
H 2 * and 


—_—— 


th. 


OI TY 
* 
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„ and the fat of the whale illuminate thy dwell- 


6 ing. | 
— having with theſe ſentiments con- 
ſoled his grief, and animated his induſtry, found 
that they had now coaſted the headland, and ſaw 
the whales ſpouting at a diſtance. He therefore 
placed bimſelf in 2 fiſhing-boat, called his aſ- 
ſociates to their ſeveral employments, plied his oar 
and harpoon with incredible courage and dexterity ; 
and, by dividing his time between the chaſe and 
fiſhery, ſuſ] the miſeries of abſence and ſuſ- 

icion. 

: Ajut, in the mean time, notwithſtanding her ne- 
ed dreſs, happened, as ſhe was drying ſome 
ins in the ſun, to catch the eye of Norngſut, on 
his return from hunting. Norngſu& was of birth 
truly illuſtrious. His mother had died in child- 
birth, and his father, the mcſt expert fiſher of 
Greenland, had periſhed by too cloſe purſuit of the 
whale. His aun was equalled by his riches ; he 
was maſter of four men's and two women's boats, 
had ninety tubs of oil in his winter habitation, and 
five and twenty ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt the 
ſeaſon of darkneſs. When he ſaw the ty of 
Ajut, he immediately threw over her the ſkin of a 
deer that he bad taken, and ſoon after preſented her 
with a branch of coral. Ajut refuſed his gifts, and de- 
termined to admit no lover in the place of Anningait. 
Nerngſuk, thus » had recourſe to ſtrata- 
gem. He knew that Ajut would conſult an An- 
ekkok, or diviner, concerning the fate of her 


er, and the felicity of her future life, He 
therefore applied himſelf to the moſt celebrated 
Angekkok of that part of the country, and by a 


pre ent 
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preſent of two ſeals and a marble kettle obtained 
a promiſe, that when jut ſhould conſult him, he 
would declare that her lover was in the land of fouls. 
Ajut, in a ſhort rime, brought him a coat made by 
herſelf, and enquired what events were to'befal 
her, with aſſurances of a much larger reward at 
the return of Anningait, if the prediction ſhould 
flatter her defires. The Angethot knew the way to 
riches, and foretold that Anningarit, having — 
caught two whales, would ſoon return home wit 
a large boat laden with proviſions. 

his prognoſtication ſhe was ordered to keep 
ſecret; and Norngſuk depending upon his artifice, 
renewed his addrefſes with greater confidence; 
but finding his ſuit ſtill unſucceſsful, applied him- 
ſelf to her parents with gifts and promiſes. The 
wealth of Greenland is too powerful for the virtue 
of a Greenlander ; they forgot the merit and the 
preſents of Anningait, and decreed Ajut to the em- 
braces of Norngſuk., She entreated ; ſhe remon- 
ſtrated ; ſhe wept, and raved ; but finding riches 
irreſiſtible, fled away into the uplands, and lived in 
a cave upon ſuch berries as ſhe could gather, and 
the birds or hares which ſhe had the fortune to 
enſnare, taking care, at an hour when ſhe was not 
likely to be found, to view the ſea every day, that 
her lover might not miſs her at his return. 

At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which Auningait. 
had departed, ſtealing flow and heavy laden along 
the coaſt, She ran with all the impatience or 
affection to catch her lover in her arms, and re- 
late her conſtancy and ſufferings. When the 
company reached the land, they informed her, 
that Auningait, after the fiſhery was ended, being 
unable to ſupport the * paſſage of the 

3 0 
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of carriage, had ſet ont before them in his fiſhing- 
boat, and they expected at their arrival to have 
found him on thare. 
act, diſtracted at this intelligence, was about 
to fy into the hills, without knowing why, though 
the was now in the hands of her parents, who 
forced her back to their awn hut, and endeavoured 
to comfort her; but when at lait they retired to reſt, 
Hut went down to the beach; where finding a 
flhing- beat, ſhe entered it without hefitation, and 
telling thoſe who wondered at her raſhneſs, that ſhe 
was going in ſearch of Aaningait, rowed away with 
great ſwiftneſs, and was ſeen no mare. | 
The fate of theſe lovers gave occaſion to various 
fictions and conjeQures. Some are of opinion, 
that they were changed into ſtars ; others imagine, 
that Anningait was ſeized in his paſſage by the ge- 
nius of the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed 
into a mermaid, and ftill continues to feek her lover 
in the deſerts of the ſea, But the general perſua- 
fion is, that they are bath in that part of the land 
of ſouls where the ſun never ſets, where oil is 
always freſh, and proviſons always warm. The 
virgins ſometimes throw a thimble and a necdle 
into the bay, from which the hapleſs maid de- 
parted ; and when a Green/ander would praiſe any 
couple for virtuous aﬀection, he declares that they 
love like Anningait and Ajut. 
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Nun. 188. SATURDAY, Jen. 4, 1752. 


i te colo, Sexte, mon amabo. Mar 
The more I honour thee, the Jeſs I love. ah 
- ha 

at 


ONE of the defires dictated by vani 
more general, or leſs blameable, than 
being diftinguiſhed for the arts of converſation, 
Other acccompliſhments may be poſſeſſed without 
opportunity of exerting them, or wanted without 
danger that the defect can often be remarked ; 
but RD 
emi without ho ure or vexation, 

the Pedals or neglect of thoſe about him, the 
faculty of giving pleaſure is of continual uſe. Few 
are more tly envied than thoſe who have 

the power forcing attention wherever th 
come, whofe entrance is confifered as a promiſe 
of felicit , and whoſe departure is lamented, like 
the recely of the ſun from northern climares, as 
a privation of all that enlivens fancy, or infpirits 

iety- 

us is apparent, that to excellence in this valu- 
able art, ſome peculiar qualifications are neceſ- 
ſary; for every one's experience will mforta him, 
that the pleaſure which men are able to give in 
converſation, holds no ſtated proportion to their 
knowledge or their virtue. Many find their way 
to the tables and the parties of thoſe who never con- 
fider them as of the leaft importance in any other 
place; we have all, at one time or other, been 
content to love thoſe whom we could not eſteem, 
and been perſuaded to try the dangerous experi- 
ment of admitung 1 a companion, whom 
4 we 
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we knew to be too ho and 


too treacherous for a friend. 
I queſtion whether ſome abatement of cha- 


racter is not _— to general acceptance. Few 
ſpend their time with much ſatisfaction under the 
eye of unconteſtable ſuperiority; and therefore, 
among thoſe wheſe preſence is courted at aſſem- 
blies of jollity, there are ſeldom found men emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed for powers or acquiſitions. 
The wit whoſe vivacity condemns flower tongues 
to filence, the ſcholar whoſe knowledge allows no 
man to fancy that he inſtructs him, the critick 
who ſuffers no fallacy to paſs undetected, and the 
W who condemns the idle to * ＋ and 
ligent to attention, are raiſed 
and feared K. mpnned and — * 1 EP 
He that would pleaſe muſt rarely aim at ſuch 
excellence as depreſſes his hearers in their own 
opinion, or debars them from the hope of con- 
tributing reciprocally to the entertainment of the 
company, Merriment, extorted by fallies of ima- 
gination, ſprightlineſs of remark, or quickneſs of 
reply, is too often what the Latin call, the Sar- 
dinian Laughter, a diſtortion of the face without 
neſs of heart. | 
For this reaſon, no ſtyle of converſation is more 
extenſively acceptable than the narrative. He 
who has ſtored his memory with flight anecdotes, 
private incidents, and perſonal peculiarities, ſel- 
dom fails to find his audience favourable. Almoſt 
every man liſtens with eagerneſs to contemporary 
hiftory ; for almoſt every man has ſome real or 
imaginary connection with a celebrated character; 
ſome deſite to advance or oppole a 8 
anity, 
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Vanity often co- operates with curioſity. He that 
is a hearer in one place, qualifies himſelf to become 
a ſpeaker in another ; for though he cannot compre- 
hend a ſeries of argument, or tranſport the volatile 
ſpirit of wit without evaporation, he yet thinks 
himſelf able to treaſure up the various incidents of 
a ſtory, and pleaſes his hopes with the information 
which he ſhall give to ſome inferior ſociety. 

Narratives are for the moſt part heard withour 
envy, becauſe they are not ſuppoſed to imply any 
intellectual qualities above the common rate, To 
be acquainted with facts not echoed by plebeian 
mouths, may happen to one man as well as to ano- 
ther; and to relate them when my are known, 
has in appearance ſo little difficulty, that every one 
concludes himſelf equal to the t 

But it is not eaſy, and in ſome ſituations of life 
not poſſible, to accumulate ſuch a ſtock of materials 
as may ſupport the expence of continual narration z 
and it frequently happens, that they who attem 
the method of ingratiating themſelves,. pleaſe only 
at the firſt interview ; and, for want of new ſup- 
plies of intelligence, wear out their ſtories by con- 
tinual repetition. | — ; | 

There would be, therefore, little hope of obtain- 
ing the praiſe of a good companion, were it not to- 
be gained by more compendious methods; but ſuch: 
is the kindneſs of mankind to all, except thoſe who 
aſpire to real merit and rational dignity, that every 
underſtanding may find ſome way to excite benevo- 
lence ; and whoever is not envied may learn the art 
of procuring love. We are willing to be pleaſed, 
but are not willing to admire ; we favour the mirth 
or officiouſneſs that ſolicits our regard, but to op- 
poſe the worth or ſpirit that enforces it 

H 5 | The 
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The firſt place a thoſe that pleaſe, becauſe 
they deſire only to pleaſe, is due to the merry fellow 
wg laugh is loud, and py voice is 3 
who is ready to echo every] _—— 25 | 
— Þwgd and countenance every frolick with 
vociferation of applauſe. It is not neceſſary to a 
merry fellow to have in himſelf any fund of jocula- 
rity, or force of conception ; it is ſufficient that he 
always appears in the higheſt exaltation of gladneſs, 


for the ter part of mankind are gay or ſerious 
by ;nfedtion, and follow without the at- 
traction of example. 


Next to the fellow is the good-natwred man, 
a being generally without benevolence, or any other 
virtue, than ſuch as indolence and inſenfibility con- 
fer. The characteriſtick of a good-natured man is 
to bear a joke; to fit unmoved and unaffected 
amidſt noiſe and turbulence, profaneneſs and obſce- 


nity ; to hear tale without contradiction ; to 
ure inſult without reply; and to follow the 


ſtream of folly, whatever courſe it hall happen to 
take. The natured man is commonly the 
darling of the petty wits, with whom they exerciſe 
themſelves in the rudiments of raillery ; far he 
never takes advantage of failings, nor diſconcerts 2 
puny ſatiriſt with unexpeRed ſarcaſms; but while 
the glaſs continues to circulate, contentedly bears 
the expence of uninterrupted laughter, and retires 
rejoicing at his own importance. 

The made man is à companion of a yet lower 
rank, who * power of giving pleaſure is not 
to interrupt it. The modeſt man ſatisfies himſelf 
with peaceful filence, which all his companions are 
candid enough to conſider as proceeding not from 
anability to ſpeak, but willingneſs to hear. 


Many, 
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Many, without being able to attain any general 
character of exceellence, have ſome fingle art of 
entertainment which ſerves them as a paſſport 
through the world. One I have known for fifteen 
years the darling of a weekly club, becauſe every 
night, preciſely at eleven, he begins his favourite 
fong, and during the vocal performance, by corre- 

ing motions of his hand, chalks out a giant 
upon the wall, Another has endeared himſelf to a 
long ſucceſſion of acquaintance by ſitting among 
thera with his wig reverſed ; another by contriving 
to ſmut the noſe of any ſtranger who was to be ini- 
tiated in the club; another by purring like a cat, 
and then ing to be frighted ; and another by 
yelping like a hound, and calling to the drawers 
to drive out the dog. x | 

Such are the arts by which cheerfuln eſs is pro- 
moted, and ſometimes friendſhip eſtabliſhed; arts, 
which thoſe who deſpiſe them ſhould not rigo- 
roufly blame, except when they are practiſed at 
the expence of innocence; for it is always neceſ- 
fary to be loved, but not always neceſſary to. be: 
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Nums. 189. TuzsDar, Jan. 7, 1752. 


uod tam grande ſopbos clamat tibi turba togata , 
on tu, Pompeni, cena diſerta tua off. MART. 


Reſounding plaudits tho' the crowd have rung ; 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. F. Lewis. 


HE world ſcarcely affords opportunities of 
making any obſervation more frequently, 
than on claims to commendation. Almoſt 


every man waſtes part of his life in attempts to 
diſplay qualities which he does not 1 and to 


n applauſe which he cannot keep; ſo that 
cely can two perſons caſually meet, but one is 
offended or diverted by the oſtentation of the 
other. * f DO 

Of theſe pretenders it is fit to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
who endeavour to deceive from them who are de- 
ceived ; thoſe who by deſigned impoſtures promote 
their intereſt, or gratify their pride, from them 
who mean only to bores into regard their latent ex- 
cellencies and neglected virtues ; who believe them- 
ſelves qualified to inftru or pleaſe, and therefore 
invite the notice of mankind. 

The artful and fraudulent uſurpers of diſtinction 
deſerve greater ſeverities than ridicule and contempt, 
ſince they are ſeldom content with empty praiſe, 
but are inſtigated by paſſions more pernicious than 
vanity; They conſider the reputation which they 
endeavour to eſtabliſh as neceſſary to the accompliſh- 
ment of ſome ſubſequent deſign, and value praiſe 
only as it may conduce to the ſucceſs of avarice or 
ambition. 

The commercial world is very frequently put 
into confuſion by the bankruptcy of a 

[ 
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that aſſumed the ſplendour of wealth only to 
obtain the privilege of trading with the ſtock of 
other men, and of contracting debts which nothing 
but lucky caſualties could enable them to pay; 
till after having ſupported their appearance a while 
by tumultuous magnificence of boundleſs traffick, 
they fink at once, and drag down into pov 
thoſe whom their equipages had induced to t 
them. 

Among wretches that place their hapineſs in the 
favour of the great, of beings whom only high titles 
or large eſtates ſet above themſelves, nothing is more 
common than to boaſt of confidence which they do 
not enjoy ; to ſell promiſes which they know their 
interelt unable to perform ; and to reimburſe the 
tribute which they pay to an imperious maſter, 
from the contributions of meaner dependants, whom 
they can amuſe with tales of their influence, and 
hopes of their ſolicitation. 

ven among ſome, too thoughtleſs and volatile 
for avarice or ambition, may be found a ſpecies of 
falſehood more deteſtable than the levee or exchange 
can ſhew. There are men that boaſt of debauche- 
ries, of which they never had addreſs to be guilty ; 
ruin, by lewd tales, the characters of women to 
whom they are ſcarcely known, or by whom they 
have been rejected; deſtroy in a drunken frolick the 
happineſs of families ; blaſt the bloom of beauty, 
and intercept the reward of virtue. | 

Other artifices of falſchood, though utterly un- 
worthy of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to be 
ranked with flagitious enormities, nor is it neceſ- 
fary to incite ſanguinary juſtice againſt them, fince 
they may be adequately puniſhed by detection and 
laughter. The traveller who deſcribes cities which 

| he 


2 — 
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he has never ſeen; the ſquire who, at his return 
from London, tells of his intimacy with nobles to 
whom he has only bowed in the park, or coffee- 
Houſe ; the author who entertains his admirers with 
tories of the aſſiſtance which he gives to wits of a 
Higher rank ; the city dame who talks of her viſits at 
great houſes, where ſhe happens to know the cook- 
maid, are ſurely ſuch harmleſs animals as truth her- 
ſelf may be content to deſpiſe without defiring to 
hurt them. 

But of the multitude who ſtruggle in vain for 
diſtinction, and diſplay their own merits only to feel 
more acutely the ſting of neglect, a great part are 
wholly innocent of deceit, and are betrayed, by in- 
fatuation and credulity, to that ſcorn with which the 
univerſal love of praiſe inaites us all to drive feeble 
competitors out of our way. | 

Few men ſurvey themſel ves with ſo much ſeverity, 
2s not to admit prejudices in their own favour, 
which an artful flatterer may gradually ſtrengthen, 
till wiſhes for a particular qualification are improved 
to h of attainment, and hopes of attainment 
to af poſſeſſion. Such flatterers every one 
will find, who has power to reward their affi- 
duities. Wherever there is wealth, there will 
be dependance and expectation, and wherever 
there is there will be an emulation of 
ſervility. | 

Many of the follies which provoke general cen- 
ſure, are the effects of ſuch vanity as, however it 
might have wantoned in the imagination, would 
ſcarcely have dared the public eye, had it not been 
animated and emboldened by flattery. Whatever 
difficulty there may be in the knowledge of our- 
ſelves, ſcarcely any one fails to ſuſpect his own 

imper 
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 imperfe&ions, till he is elevated by others to con- 
fidence. We are almoſt all . modeſt and 
timorous ; but fear and ſhame are uneaſy ſenſations, 
and whoſoever helps to remove them is received 
RN the heireſs of a large efta 

icula was i a te, and 
having loſt her mother in her infancy, was com- 
mi to a {s whom misfortunes had re- 
duced to fuppleneſs and humility. The fondneſs of 
Turpicula's father would not fuffer him to truſt her 
at a publick ſchool, but he hired domeſtick teachers, 
and beſtowed on her all the accompliſhments that 
wealth could purchaſe. But how many things 
are neceſſary to happineſs which money cannot 
obtain ? Thas ſecluded from all with whom the 
might converſe on terms of equality, ſhe heard 
none of thoſe intimations wy her defects, which 
envy, petulance, or anger, uce among child- 
va; whars they are not afraid of telling what they 
think. 

Torpicula ſaw nothing but obſequiouſneſs, and 
heard nothing but commendations. None are ſo 
little acquainted with the heart, as not to know 
that woman's firſt wiſh is tobe ha and 
that conſequently the readieſt method of obtaining 
her kindneſs is to praiſe her beauty. Turpicala had 
a diſtorted ſhape and a dark complexion ; yet, 
when the impudence of adulation had — to 
tell her of the commanding dignity of her mo- 
tion, and the foft enchantment of her ſmile, ſhe 
was eaſily convinced, that ſhe was the delight or 
torment of every eye, and that all who gazed 
upon her felt the fire of envy or love. She there- 
fore neglected the culture of an underitanding which 
might have ſupplied the defects of her form, 


and 
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and applied all her care to the decoration of her 
perſon ; for ſhe conſidered that more could judge 
of beauty than of wit, and was, like the reſt of 
human beings, in haſte to be admired. The 
deſire of conqueſt naturally led her to the liſts in 
which beauty ſignalizes her power. She glittered 
at court, fluttered in the park, and talked aloud in 
the front-box ; but, after a thouſand experiments 
of her charms, was at laſt convinced that ſhe had 
been — and that her glaſs was honeſter than 
her maid. 


— wg nm 
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Ploravere ſuis, non reſpondere favorem 
NQueſfitum meritis. Hor. 


Henry end „ e 
Clos d their long glories with a ſigh, to find 
mankind. 


Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe 


Mod the emirs and viſiers, the ſons of 
valour and of wiſdom, that ſtand at the cor- 

ners of the, Indian throne, to aſſiſt the counſel. or 
conduct the wars of the poſterity of Timur, the 
firſt place was long held by Morad the ſon of Ha- 
nuth, Morad having fignalized himſelf in many 
battles and fieges, was rewarded with the govern- 
ment of a province, from which the fame of his 
wiſdom and moderation was wafted to the pinna- 
cles of Agra, by the prayers of thoſe whom his 
adminiſtration made happy. The emperor called 
him into his preſence, and gave into his hand the 
keys of riches, and the ſabre of command, The 
voice 


Porz. 
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voice of Morad was heard from the cliffs of Taurus 
to the Indian ocean, every tongue faultered in his 
preſence, and every eye was caſt down before him. 

Morad lived many years in proſperity ; every day 
increaſed his wealth, and extended his influence, 
The ted his maxims, the captains of 
thouſands waited his commands, Competition 
withdrew into the cavern of envy, and diſcontent 
trembled at her own murmurs. But human great- 
neſs is ſhort and tranſitory, as the odour of incenſe 
in the fire. The ſun grew weary of gilding the 
palaces of Morad, the clouds of ſorrow gathered 
round his head, and the tempeſt of hatred roared 
about his dwelling, 

Morad ſaw ruin haſtily approachi The firſt 
that forſook him were his poets ; their example 
was followed by all thoſe whom he had rewarded 
for contributing to his pleaſures, and only a few, 
whoſe virtue had entitled them to favour, were now 
to be ſeen in his hall or chambers. He felt his 
danger, and proſtrated himſelf at the foot of the 
throne, His accuſers were confident and loud, his 
friends ſtood contented with frigid neutrality, and 
the voice of truth was overborne by clamour. He 
was diveſted of his power, deprived of his acquiſi- 
tions, and condemned to paſs the reſt of his life on 
his hereditary eſtate. | | 
Morad had been fo long accuſtomed to crowds 
and buſineſs, ſupplicants and flattery, that he knew 
not how to fill up his hours in ſolitude ; he ſaw with 
regret the ſun riſe to force on his eye a new day for 
which he had no uſe; and envied the ſavage that 
wanders in the deſert, becauſe he has no time vacant 
from the calls of nature, but is always chaſing his 
prey, or ſleeping in his den. | 1. 

is 
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His diſcontent in time vitiated his conſtitution, 
and a flow diſeaſe ſeized upon him. He refuſed 
phyſick, neglected exerciſe, and lay down on his 
couch ith and reſtleſs, rather afraid ro die than 
defirous to live. His domeſticks, for a time, re- 
doubled their affiduities ; but finding that no offi- 
cioufneſs could ſooth, nor exactneſs ſatisfy, 7 
ſoon gave way to negligence and ſloth, and he tha 
once commanded nations, often languifhed in his 
chamber without an attendant. 

In this melancholy ſtate, he commanded meſ- 
ſengers to recal his eldeſt fon Abonzuid from the 

„ Abouzaid was alarmed at the account of 
his father's ſickneſs, and haſted by Jong journeys 
to his place of refidence. Morad was yet living, 
and felt his ſtrength return at the embraces of his 
fon ; then commanding him to fit down at his bed- 


fide, „ Mhouzaid,” fays be, „ thy father has no 


4 more to or fear from the inhabirants of 
the earth, the cold hand of the angel of death 
ee 
** howling for his prey. Hear therefore the pre- 


2 of ancient |; let not my laſt 
4 jnfiruQions iffue f in vain. Thou ſeen 
«+ me happy and calamitous, thou haft beheld my 
, exaltation and my fall, My power is in the 
hands of my enemies, my treafures have re- 
= warded uy Ap oped, 9 the 
C the emperor 0 
wiſdom his anger could not take away. Cal 
«+ thine eyes round thee, whatever thou beholdeſt 
% will, in a few hours, be thine ; apply thine ear 
to my dictates, and theſe poſſeſſions will pro- 
*«« mote thy -happineſs. Aſpire not to publick 
< bonours, enter not the palaces of kings Lk 
4 
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<© wealth will ſet thee above inſult, let thy mode 
< ration keep thee below envy. Content thyſelf 
wich private dignity, diffuſe thy riches among 
thy friends, let every day extend thy beneficence, 
<< and ſaffer not thy heart to be at reſt till thou art 
© loved by all to whom thou art known. In the 
„ height of my power, I faid to Defamation, Who 
«© will hear thee? and to Artifice, What canſt thou 

ſon, deſpiſe nat thou the 


the night armed with robbers, who being purſued 
and » declared that they had been admitted by 
one of his ſervants; the fervant immediately con- 
ſeſſed, that he unbarred the door, becauſe another 
not more worthy of confidence was entruſted with 

the keys. 47 
Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant 
could not eaſily be made a friend; and that while 
many were ſoliciting for the firſt rank of favour, 
all 
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all thoſe would be alienated whom he diſappointed. 
He therefore reſolved to aſſociate with a few equal 
companions ſelected from among the chief men of 
the province. With- theſe he lived happily for a 
time, till familiarity ſet them free from reſtraint, 
and every man thought himſelf at liberty to indulge 
his own caprice, and advance his own opinions. 
They then diſturbed each other with contrariety of 
inclinations, and difference of ſentiments, and Abou- 
zaid was neceſhtated to offend one party by con- 
currence, or both by indifference, 

He afterwards determined to avoid a cloſe union 
with beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, and to 
diffuſe himſelf in a larger circle. He practiſed the 
ſmile of univerſal courtefy, and invited all to his 
table, but admitted none to his retirements. Many 
who had been rejected in his choice of friendſhip, 
now refuſed to accept his acquaintance ; and of thoſe 
whom plenty and magnificence drew to his table, 
2 one preſſed forward toward intimacy, thought 
himſelf overlooked in the crowd, and murmured 
becauſe he was not diſtinguiſhed above the reſt. By 
degrees all made advances, and all reſented repulſe. 


The table was then covered with delicacies in vain; 


the muſick ſounded in empty rooms; and Abe 
was left to form in ſolitude ſome new ſchemes of 


pleaſure or ſecurity. 

Reſolving now to try the force of gratitude, he 
enquired for men of ſcience, whoſe merit was ob- 
ſcured by poverty. His houſe was ſoon crowded 
with poets, ſculptors, painters, and deſigners, 
who wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and em- 
oye their powers in celebration of their patron. 

ut in a ſhort time they forgot the diſtreſs from 
which they had been reſcued, and began to con- 


fider 


= 
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fider their deliverer as a wretch of narrow ca 
who was growing great by works which he cou d 
not orm, and whom they overpaid by conde- 
ſcending to accept his bounties. Abouzaid heard 
their murmurs and dimifſed them, and from that 
hour r blind to colours, and deaf to 
As the ſons of art departed, muttering threats 
of perpetual infamy, Abouzaig, who ſtood at the 
te, called to him Hamat the poet. Hamet,” 
aid he, thy ingratitude has put an end to my 
experiments : I have now learned 


<« the yanity of thoſe labours that wiſh to be re- 
«© warded by human benevolence ; I ſhall hence- 
«© forth do good, and avoid evil, without reſpect 
c to the opinion of men; and reſolve to ſolicit 
« only the approbation of that Being whom alone 
cc N ſure to pleaſe by endeavouring to pleaſe 
£6 ” 
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Nums. 191. Tortpar, Fax. 14, 1782. 
Cerens in vitizes folli, moniteridur afder. Hor. 


The xouth 
Yielding like wax, th' impreſſive folly bears; 
Rough to reproof, and flow to future cares, Francis. 


To the RAMBLER. 


Dear Mr. RanBLes, 


HAVE been four days confined to my cham- 

ber by a cold, which has already kept me from 
plays, nine fales, five ſhows, and fix card- 
tables, and put me ſeventeen viſits behind - hand; 
and the doctor tells my mamma, that if I fret and 
cry, it will ſettle in my head, and I ſhall not be fit 
to be ſeen theſe fix weeks. But, dear Mr. Ram- 
bler, how can I help it? At this very time Meli/a 
is dancing with the prettieſt gentleman ;—ſhe will 
breakfaſt with him to-morrow, and then run to two 
auctions, and hear compliments, and have pre- 
ſents ; then ſhe will be dreſt, and viſit, and get a 
ticket to the play; then go to cards and win, and 
come home with two flambeaus before her chair. 
Dear Mr. Rambler, who can bear it? 

My aunt has juſt brought me a bundle of your 
papers for my amuſement. She ſays, you are a 
philoſopher, and will teach me to moderate my 
defires, and look upon the world with indifference. 
But, dear fir, I do not wiſh, nor intend to mo- 
derate my deſires, nor can I think it proper to 
look upon the world with indifference, till the 
world looks with indifference on me. I have 


been forced, however, to fit this morning a whole 
quarter 
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quarter of an hour with your paper before my face; 
but juſt as my unt came in, Phyllida had brought 
me a letter from Mr. Trip, which I put within the 
leaves, and read about abſence and inconſolrableneſs, 
and ardour, and irreſitible paſſion, and eternal con- 
fancy, while my aunt imagined, that I was pyz- 
zling myſelf with your philoſophy, and often cried 
out, when ſhe ſaw me look confuſed, ** If there is 
Fo ny word that you do not underſtand, child, I 
© wilt explain it. | 
Dear foul! how old le that think them- 
felves wiſe be impoſed upon! But it is fit 
that they ſhould take their turn, for I am ſure, 
while they can keep poor girls cloſe in. the nurſery, 
they tyrannize over us in a very ſhameful man- 
ner, and fill our imaginations with tales of terror, 
only to make us live in quiet ſubjection, and 
fancy that we can never be ſafe but by their pro- 
tection, | 
F have a mamma and two aunts, who have all 
been formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and 
are ſtill generally admired by thoſe that value 
themſelves upon. their underſtanding, and love to 
talk of vice and virtue, nature and fimplicity, and 
beauty and propriety; but if there was not ſome 
hope of meeting me, ſcarcely a creature would 
come near them that wears a faſhionable coat. 
Theſe ladies, Mr. Rambler, have had me under 
their government fifteen years.and a half, and have 
all that time been endeavouring to deceive me 
ſuch repreſentations of life as I now find not to be 
true; but I know not whether I ought to impute 
them to ignorance or malice, as it is poſſible the 
world may be much changed ſince they mingled in 
general converſation. ; 


Being 
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Being deſirous that I ſhould love books, they 
told me, that nothing but knowledge could make 
me an agreeable companion to men of ſenſe, or 
qualify me to diſtinguiſh the ſuperficial glitter of 
vanity from the ſolid merit of underſtanding ; 
and that a habit of reading would enable me to 
fill up the  vacuities of life without the help of 
filly or dangerous amuſements, and preſerve me 
from the ſnares of idleneſs and the inroads of 
temptation. 

But their principal intention was to make me 
afraid of men; in which they ſucceeded ſo well for 
à time, that I durſt not look in their faces, or be 
left alone with them in a parlour ; for they made 
me fancy, that no man ever ſpoke but to deceive, 
or looked but to allure; that the girl who ſuffer- 
ed him that had once ſqueezed her hand, te ap- 
proach her a ſecond time, was on the brink of 
ruin; and that ſhe who anſwered a billet without 
conſulting her relations, gave love ſuch power over 


o 


her, that ſhe would certainly become either poor 
From the time that my leading firings were 
taken off, I ſcarce heard any mention of my 
beauty but from the milliner, the mantua-maker, 
and my own maid; for my mamma never ſaid 
more, when ſhe heard me commended, but © the 
<« girl is very well,” and then endeavoured to di- 
vert my attention by ſome enquiry after my needle, 
T or my book. * 
It is now three months ſince I have been ſuf. 
fered to pay and receive viſits, to dance at publick 
aſſemblies, to have a place kept for me in the 
boxes, and to play at lady Rackets rout ; and you 
may eaſily imagine what I think of thoſe who 
| have 


3 


perceiving 
ceſſity of books, that if I had not dropped all pre- 
tenſions to learning, I ſhould have loſt Mr. Trip, 
—_—— into another box, by retailing 
's remarks upon a tragedy; for Mr. 
Trip ects „ that he hates nothing like hard words, 
found; his very walk is a dance. I have talked 


I amy ſure, there is not a better partner to be 
or twice among on ep or Lay oy hr 


part —— to read any thing but the 
play. bill, and THOR, e 


time which are to be filled 


8 If, at any time, 
r. EN ve ſo 
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Being deſirous that I ſhould love books, they 
told me, that nothing but knowledge could make 
me an agreeable companion to men of ſenſe, or 
qualify me to diſtinguiſh the ſuperficial glitter of 
vanity from the folid merit of underſtanding ; 
and that a habit of reading would enable me to 
fill up the vacuities of life without the help of 
filly or dangerous amuſements, and preſerve me 
from the ſnares of idleneſs and the inroads of 
temptation. 

But their principal intention was to make me 

afraid of men; in which they ſucceeded fo well for 
a time, that I durſt not look in their faces, or be 
left alone with them in a parlour; for they made 
me fancy, that no man ever ſpoke but to deceive, 
or looked but to allure; that the girl who ſuffer- 
ed him that had once ſqueezed her hand, to ap- 
proach her a ſecond time, was on the brink of 
ruin; and that ſhe who anſwered a billet without 
conſulting her relations, gave love ſuch power over 
her, that ſhe would certainly become either poor 
or infamous. 

From the time that my leading firings were 
taken off, I ſcarce heard any mention of my 
beauty but from the milliner, the mantua-maker, 
and my own maid; for my mamma never ſaid 
more, when ſhe heard me commended, but * the 
<« girl is very well,” and then cndeavoured to di- 
vert my attention by ſome enquiry aſter my needle, 
or my book. 

It is now three months ſince I have been ſuf- 
fered to pay and receive viſits, to dance at publick 
aſſemblies, to have a place kept for me in the 
boxes, and to play at lady Rackzt's rout ; and you 
may eaſily imagine what I think of thoſe who 

have 
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have ſo long cheated me with falſe expectations, 
diſturbed me with fictitious terrors, and concealed 
from me all that I have found to make the happi- 
neſs of women. 

I am fo far from perceiving the uſefulneſs or ne- 
ceſſity of books, that if I had not dropped all pre- 
tenſions to learning, I ſhould have loſt Mr. Trip, 
whom I once frighted into another box, by retailing 
ſome of Dryden's remarks upon a tragedy; for Mr. 
Trip declares, that he hates nothing like hard words, 
and I am ſure, there is not a better partner to be 
found; his very walk is a dance. I have talked 
once or twice among ladies about principles and 
ideas, but they put their fans before their faces, 
and told me I was too wiſe for them, who for their 
part never pretended to read any thing but the 
on. te and then aſked me the price of my beſt 

ead, 
Thoſe vacancies of time which are to be filled 
up with books, I have never yet obtained; for, 
conſider, Mr. Rambler, I go to bed late, and there- 
fore cannot riſe early; as ſoon as I am up, I dreſs 
for the gardens; then walk in the park; then al- 
ways go to ſome fale or ſhow, or entertainment 
at the little theatre; then muſt be dreſſed for dinner; 
then muſt pay my viſits ; then walk in the park; 
then hurry to the play ; and from thence to the 
card-table. This is the general courſe of the day, 
when there happens nothing extraordinary ; but 
ſometimes I ramble into the country, and come back 
again to a ball; ſometimes I am engaged for a 
whole day and part of the night. If, at any time, 
I can gain an hour by not being at home, I have ſo 
m ny things to do, ſo many orders to give to the 


milliner, ſo many alterations to make in my clothes, 
Vor. IV. I ſo 
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ſo many viſitants names to read over, ſo many in- 
vitations to accept or refuſe, ſo many cards to 
write, and ſo many faſhions to conſider, that I am 
loſt in confuſion, forced at laſt to let in company 
or ſtep into my chair, and leave half my affairs to 
the direction of my maid. 17 

This is the round of my day; and when ſhall 
I either ſtop my courſe, or fo change it as to want a 
book? I ſuppoſe it cannot be imagined, that any of 
theſe diverſions will ſoon be at an end. There will 
always be gardens, anda park, and auctions, and 
ſhows, and play-bouſes, and cards; vifits will al- 
ways be paid, and clothes always be worn; and how 
can 1 have time unemployed upon my hands ? 

But I am moſt ata loſs to gueſs for what purpoſe 
they related ſuch tragick ſtories of the cruelty, per- 
fidy, and artifices of men, who, if they ever were 
ſo malicious and deſtructive, have certainly now re- 
formed their manners. I have not, ſince my en- 
trance into the world, found one who does not pro- 
feſs himſelf devoted to my ſervice, and ready to 
live or die, as I ſhall command him. They are ſo 
far from intending to hurt me, that their only con- 
tention is, who ſhall be allowed moſt cloſely to at- 
tend, and moſt frequently to treat me; when dif- 
ferent places of entertainment, or ſchemes of plea - 
ſure are mentioned, I can fee the eye ſparkle and the 
cheeks glow of him whofe propoſals obtain my ap- 
probation; he then leads me off in triumph, adores 
my condeſcenſion, and tes himſelf that 
he has lived to the hour of felicity. Are theſe, Mr. 
Rambler, creatures to be feared ? Is it likely that 
any injury will be done me by thoſe who can 
enjoy life only while I favour them with my 


preſence ? . 
As 
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As little reaſon can I yet find to ſuſpect them of 
s and fraud. hen I play at cards, the 
never take advantage of my miſtakes, nor exa 
from me a rigorous obſervation of the game. Even 
Mr. Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has daughters 
older than myſelf; plays with me ſo negligently, 
that I am ſometimes inclined to believe he loſes his 
money by deſign, and yet he is ſo fond of play, 
that he ſays, he will one day take me to his houſe 
in the country, that we may try by ourſelves whe 
can conquer. I have not yet promiſed him; but 
when the town grows a little empty, I ſhall think 
upon it, for I want ſome trinkets, like Letitia's, 
to my watch. I do not doubt my luck, but muſt 
Rudy ſome means of amuſing my relations. 

For all theſe diſtinctions I find myſelf indebted 
to that beauty which I was never ſuffered to hear 
praiſed, and of which, therefore, I did not before 
know the full value. The concealment was cer- 
tainly an intentional fraud, for my aunts have eyes 
like other people, and I] am every day told, that 
nothing but blindneſs can eſcape the influence of my 
charms. Their whole account of that world 
which they pretend to know ſo well, has been 
only one fiction entangled with another; and 
though the modes of life oblige me to continue 
ſome s of reſpect, I cannot think that 
they, who have been ſo clearly detected in igno- 
rance or impoſture, have any right to the eſteem, 
veneration, or obedience of, 


SIR, Yours, 
BELLARIA. 


'% 
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Nun. 192. SATURDAY, Jan. 18, 1752. 
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Vain the nobleſt birth would prove, 
Nor worth nor wit avail in. love; 
"Tis gold alone ſucceedy—by gold 

The venal ſex is bought and fold. 

Accurs d be he who firſt of yore 

Diſcover'd the.pernicious ore . 

J his ſets a brother's heart on fie, 

And arms the ſon again the fire; 

And what, alas) -is-worſe than all, 

To this the lover owes his fall. F. -Lzwis. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, h 

A M the ſon of a gentleman, whoſe anceſtors, 

for many ages, held the firſt rank in the county; 
till at laſt one of them, too deſirous of popularity, 
ſet his houſe open, kept a table covered with conti- 
nual profuſion, and diftributed his beef and ale to 
ſuch as choſe rather to live upon the folly of others, 
than their own labour, with ſuch thoughtleſs libera- 
lity, that he left a third part of his eſtate mortgaged. 
His ſucceſſor, a man of ſpirit, ſcorned to impair 
his dignity by parſimonious retrenchments, or to 
admit, by a ſale of his lands, any participation » 
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the rights of his manor; he therefore made another 
mortgage to pay the intereſt of the former, and 
pleaſed himſelf with the reflection, that his ſon 
would have the hereditary eſtate without the dimi- 
nution of an.acre. : 

Nearly reſembling this was the practice of my wiſe 
progenitors for many ages. Every man boaſted the 
antiquity of. his family, reſolved to ſupport the dig- 
nity of his birth, and lived in ſplendour and plenty 
at the expence of his heir, who ſometimes by A 
wealthy marriage, and ſometimes by lucky le- 
gacies,. diſcharged part of the incumbrances,. and 
thought himſelf intitled to contract new debts, and 
to leave to his children the ſame inheritance of 
embarraſſment and diſtreſs, 

Thus the eſtate perpetually decayed ; the woods 
were felled by one, the ploughed by another, 
the fiſhery let to farmers by a third; at laſt the 
ald hall-was pulled.down to ſpare the coſt of repa- 
ration, and part of the materials ſold to build 2 
fmall houſe with the reſt. We were now openly 
degraded. from our original-rank, and my father's 
brother was allowed with leſs reluctance to ſerve 
an apprenticeſhip, though we never reconciled our- 
ſelves heartily. to the ſound of haberdaſher, but al- 
ways talked of ware-houſes and a merchant, and 
when the wind happened to blow loud, affected to 
pity the hazards of commerce, and to ſympathize 
with the ſolicitude of my poor uncle, who had the 
wes . of adventure, and never expo- 
g imſelf or his property to any wider water than 
the Thames. F g 

Intime, however, by continual profit and ſmall 
expences, he grew rich, and began to turn his . 
thoughts towards _ F'e hung the arms of 

3 the 
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the family over his parlour-chimney ; pointed at a 
chariot decorated only with a cypher ; became of 
opinion that money could not make a gentleman ; 
reſented the. petulance of upſtarts; told ſtories of 
alderman Puf”s grandfather the porter; wondered 
that there was no better method for regulating pre- 
cedence ; wiſhed for ſome dreſs peculiar to men of 
faſhion; and when his ſervant preſented a letter, 


always enquired whether it came from his brother 
the eſquire. 

My father was careful to ſend him game by 
every carrier, which though the conveyance often 
coſt more than the value, was well received, be- 


his 


eauſe it gave him an opportunity of calling 
friends together, deſcribing the beauty of his bro- 
rher's ſeat, and lamenting his own folly, whom no 
remonſtrances could withhold from polluting his 
fingers with a ſhop- book. 

The little preſents which we ſent were always 
returned with great munificence. He was defirous 
of being the ſecond founder of his family, and 
could not bear that we ſhould be any longer out- 
ſhone by thoſe whom we conſidered as climbers 
upon our ruins, and uſurpers of our fortune. He 
furniſhed our houſe with all the elegance of faſhion- 
able expence, and was careful to conceal his 
bounties, leſt the poverty of his family ſhould be 
ſuſpected. 

At length it happened that, by miſconduct like 
our own, a large eftate, which had been purchaſed 
from us, was again expoſed to the beſt bidder. 
My uncle, delighted with an opportunity of rein- 
ſtating the _ in their poſſeſſions, came down 
with treaſures, ſcarcely to be imagined in a place 
where commerce has not made latg ſums familiar, 


and 
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and at once drove all the competitors away, expe- 
dited the writings, and took poſſeſſion. He now 
conſidered himſelf as ſuperior to tra ſe, diſpoſed of 
his ſtock, and as ſoon as he had ſettled his econo- 
my, began to ſhe w his rural ſovereignty, by break- 
ing the hedges of his tenants in hunting, and ſei- 
zing the or nets of thoſe whoſe fortunes did 
not 3 them for ſportſmen. He ſoon after - 
wards ſolicited the office of ſheriff, from which all 
his neighbours. were glad to be reprieved, but 
which he Nr as a reſumption of anceſtral 
clatins, and a kind of reſtoration to blood after the 
attainder of a trade. 

My uncle, whoſe mind was ſo filled with this 
change of his condition, that he found no want of 
domeſtick entertainment, declared himſelf too old 
to marry, : and reſolved to let the newly-purchaſed 
eftate fall into the regular channel of inheritance. 
I was therefore confidered- as heir apparent, and 
courted with officiouſneſs and careſſes by the 
gentlemen who had hitherto coldly allowed me that 
rank which they could not refuſe, deprefſed me 
with ſtudied negleR, and irritated me with ambi- 
guous inſults. 

[ felt not much pleaſure from the civilities for 
which I knew myſelf indebted to my uncle's in- 
duſtry, till by one of the invitations which every 
day now brought me, I was induced to ſpend a 
week with Zucius, whoſe daughter Flavilla I had 
often ſeen and admired like others, without any 
thought of nearer approaches, The inequality 
which had hitherto kept me at a diſtance being 
now levelled, 1 was received with every evidence 
of reſpect; Lucius told me the fortune which he 
intended for his favourite daughter, many odd 
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accidents obliged us to be often together without 
company, and I ſoon began to find that they were 
ſpreading for me the nets of matrimony. 

Flavilla was all ſoftneſs and complaiſance. I, who 
had been excluded by a narrow fortune from much 
acquaintance with the world, and never been ho- 
noured before with the notice of ſo fine a lady, was 
eaſily enamoured. Lucius either perceived my 
paſſion, or Flavilla betrayed it; care was taken, 
that our private meetings ſhould be leſs frequent, 
and my charmer confeſſed by her eyes how much 
pain the ſuffered from our reſtraint, I renewed 
my viſit upon every pretence, but was not allowed 
one interview without witneſs ; at haſt I declared my 
paſſion to Lucius, who received me as a lover 
worthy of his daughter, and told me that nothing 
was wanting to his conſent, but that my uncle 
ſhould ſettle his eſtate upon me. I objected the 
cy of encroaching on his life, and the danger 
of provoking him by ſuch an unſeaſonable demand. 
Lucius ſeemed _ to think 2 much im- 
portance, but admitted the danger of diſpleaſing, 
and concluded that) as he was — old and fickly: 
we might without/any inconvenience, wait for his 
death. 

With this reſolution I was better contented, as 
it procured me the company of Flavilla, in which 
the days paſſed away amidſt continual rapture ; 
but in time I to be aſhamed of fitting idle, 
in expeQation of growing rich by the death of 
my benefactor, and propoſed to Lucius many 
ſchemes of raiſing my own fortune by ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance as I knew ＋ uncle willing to give me, 
Lucius, afraid left I ſhould change my affection, 
in abſencg, diverted me from my deſign by di- 

ſuaſives 
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ſuaſives to which my paſſion eaſily likened. At laſt 
my uncle died, and conſidering himſelf as neglected 
by me, from the time that Flavilla took poſſeſſion 
of my heart, left his eſtate to my younger brother, 
who was always hovering about his bed, and relat- 
ing ſtories of my pranks and extravagance, my con- 
tempt of the commercial dialet, and my impati- 
ence to be ſelling ſtock, 
My- condition was ſoon known, and I was no 
longer admitted by the father of Flavilla. I re- 
ted the proteſtations of regard, which had been 
3 returned with ſo much ardour, in a letter 
which ſhe received privately, but returned by her 
father's footman.. Contempt has driven out my 
love, and I am content to have purchaſed, by the 
loſs of. fortune, an eſcape from a harpy, who has 
joined the artifices -of- age to the allurements of 
uth. I am now going to purſue my former pro- 
jects with a 1 which my uncle bequeathed 
me, and if I ſucceed, ſhall expect to hear of the 
repentance of Flavilla. 


Jam, SIR, Yours, Ce. 
CONSTANTIUS. 
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Nuns. 193. TuzsDar, Fan. 21, 1752. 


Laudis amore tumes ? ſunt certa piacula que te 


Ter puri ledto poterunt recreare libello. Hor. 
Or art thou vain ? books yield a certain ſpell, 

To ſtop thy tumour ; you ſhall ceaſe to ſwell | 
When you have read thrice, and ſtudied well. 


CREECH. 


HATEVER is univerſally defired, will 
be ſought by induſtry and artifice, by merit 
and crimes, by means good and bad, rational and 
abſurd, according to the prevalence of virtue or 
vice, of wiſdom or folly. Some will always miſ- 
take the degree of their own deſert, and ſome will 
deſire that others may miſtake ir. The 8 
will have recourſe to ſtratagem. and the powe: fu 
to violence, for the attainment of their wiſhes ; 
ſome will ſtoop to theft, and others venture upon 
plunder. 

Praiſe is fo pleaſing to the mind of man, that 
it is the original motive of almoſt all our actions. 
The deſire of commendation, as of every thing 
elſe, is varied indeed by innumerable differences 
of temper, capacity, and knowledge ; ſome have 
no higher wiſh than for the applauſe of a club; 
ſome expect the acclamations of a county; and 
ſome have hoped to fill the mouths of all ages and 
nations with their names. Every man pants far 
the higheſt eminence within his view; none, how- 
ever mean, ever ſinks below the hope of being diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his fellow-beings, and very few have, 
by magnanimity or piety, been ſo raiſed above 
it, as to act wholly without regard to cenſure or 
opinion. 


2 To 
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To be praiſed, therefore, every man reſolves ; 
but reſolutions will not execute themſelves. That 
which all think too parſimoniouſly diſtributed to 
their own claims, they will not gratuitouſly ſquan- 


der upon others, and ſome e ent muſt be tried, 
by which praiſe may be gained before it can be 
enjoyed. | 


Among the, innumerable bidders for praiſe, ſome 
are willing ta purchaſe at the higheſt rate, and offer 
eaſe and health, fortune and life. Yet even of theſe 
only a ſmall part have gained what they fo earneſtly 
deſired; the ſtudent waſtes away in meditation, 
and the ſoldier periſhes on the ramparts, but unleſs 
ſome accidental advantage co-operates with merit, 
neither perſeverance nor adventure attract attention, 
and learning and bravery ſink into the grave, with- 
out honour or remembrance. : 1 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to be 
gratified on eaſier terms. It has been long obſerv- 
ed, that what is procured by {kill or labour to the 
firſt poſſeſſor, may be aſterwards transferred for 
money; and that the man of wealth may, partake 
all the acquiſitions of courage without hazard, and 
all the products of induſtry without fatigue. It 
was eaſily diſcovered, that riches would obtain 
praiſe among other conveniencies, and that he 
whoſe pride was unluckily aſſociated with lazineſs, 


ignorance, or cowardice, needed only to.pay the 
hire of a panegyrift, and he might be regaled with 
periodical ies z might determine, at leiſure, 
what virtue ar {ci he would be pleaſed to appro- 
priate, and be _ in the evening with ſoothing 
or wW in the. morning by ſprightl 
gratulations. F 


The 
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The happineſs which mortals receive from the 
celebration of beneficence which never relieved, 
eloquence which never perſuaded, or elegance which 
never pleaſed, ought not to be envied or diſturbed, 
when they are known honeſtly to pay for their en- 
tertainment. But there are unmereiful exactors of 
adulation, who withhold the wages of venality ; 
retain their encomiaſt from year to vear by general 
promiſes and ambiguous blandiſhments ; and when 
he has run through the whole compaſs of flattery, 
diſmiſs him with contempt, becauſe his vein of 
fiction is exhauſted. 

A continual feaſt of commendation is only to be 
obtained by merit or by wealth ; many are therefore 
obliged to content themſelves with fingle morſels, 
and recompenſe the infreq of their enjoyment 
by exceſs and riot, whenever ſets the ban- 
quet before them. Hunger is never delicate; they 
who are feldom gorged to the full with praiſe, may 
be ſafely fed with groſs compliments; for the-appe- 
tite muſt be fatisfied before it is diſguſted. 

It is eaſy to find the moment at which vanity is 
eager for ſuſtenance, and all that impudence or 
ſervility can offet will be well received. W hen any 
one complains of the want of what he is known to 
poſſeſs in an uncommon degree, he certainly waits. 
with impatience to be contradicted. When the 
trader pretends. anxiety about the payment of his 
bills, or the beauty remarks. how frightfully ſhe 
looks, then is the lucky moment to talk of riches 
or of charms, ofthe death of lovers, or the honoui 
of à merchant. y 

Others there are yet more open and artleſs, 
who, inſtead of ſuborning a flatterer, are contens 
to 
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to ſu his place, and, as ſome animals impreg- 
nate . ſwell with the praiſes which thay 
hear from their own tongues. Necte is dicitur. 
laudare ſeſe, cui nemo alius contigit laudator. © It 
4 is ld ſays Eraſmus, that whom no one 
<< elſe will commend, ſhould beſtow commendations 
© on himſelf.” Of all the ſons of. vanity, theſe 
are ſurely the happieſt and greateſt; for, what is 
greatneſs or happineſs but independence on external 
influences, exemption. from hope or fear, and the 
power of ſupplying every want from the common 
ſtores of nature, which can neither be exhauſted nor 
prohibited? Such is the wiſe man of the ſtoicks.; 
ſuch is the divinity of the epicureans ; and ſuch. is 
the flatterer of himſelf, Eyery other enjoyment 
malice may deſtroy ; every other panegyrick envy 
may withhold ; but no human power can deprive the 
boaſter of his own encomiums.. - Infamy,may hiſs, 
or contempt may grow, the hirelings of the 
may follow fortune, and the votaries of truth may 
attend on. virtue; but his pleaſures ſtill remain the 
ſame ; he can always liſten with rapture to. himſelf, 
and leave thoſe who dare not repoſe upon their own 
atteſtation, to be elated or depreſſed by chance, and 
toil on. in the hopeleſs taſk of fixing caprice, and 
propitiating-malice. . IP Bf RE 

This art of happineſs has been long practiſed 
by periodical - writers, with little apparent vio- 
lation of When we think our excellen- 
cies overlooked by. the world, or deſire to recall 
the attention of the publick ta ſome particular 


performance, we fit down with t compoſure 
and write a letter to ourſelves. Fhe carreſpond- 


ent, whoſe character we aſſume, always addreſſes 
us with the deference due to a ſuperior intelligence ; 


propoſes 
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propoſes his doubts with a proper ſenſe of his own 
inability ; offers an objeCtion with trembling diffi- 
dence; and at — ——＋ 7 end 
notice than his ndi and fincerity 
of admiration, his ſubmition to our dictates, and 
zeal for our ſucceſs. To ſuch a reader, it is im- 
poſſible to refuſe rd, nor can it eaſily be ima- 
gined with how much alacrity we ſnatch up the pen 
which indignation or deſpair had condemned to in- 
activity, when we find ſuch candour and judgment 
yet remaining in the world, _- 15 ; 
A letter of this * r honour of 
perufing, in which, though ſome of the periods 
were negligently cloſed, and ſome expreflions of 
familiarity were uſed, which I: thought might 
teach others to addreſs me with too little reverence, 
I was ſo much delighted with the paſſages in which 
mention was made of univerfal learning 
unbounded genius——foul of Homer, Pythagoras, 
and Plato—ſolidity of thought—accuracy of 
. 
of compoſition — that I had once 2 — 
hy it before the publick. Three times I ſent it to 
the printer, and three times I fetched it back. My. 
modeſty was on the point of yielding, when reflect - 
ing that I was about to r panegyricks on my- 
felf, which might be more profitably reſerved for my 
patron, I locked it up for a better hour, in compli- 
ance with the farmer's principle, who never cats at 
home what he can carry to the market. 
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NumMB. 194. SATURDAY, Jan. 25, 1752. 


Si damnoſa ſenem juvat alea, ludit et heres 
Bullatus, par vogue cadem quatit arma fritilll, Juv. 
If gaming does an fire entice 
Thin ay young ＋ ſwiftly learns the vice, F 
And ſhakes in hanging fleeves the little box and dice. 
J. Da rox, jun. 


To the RAM BLE R. 
SIR, 


HAT vanity which keeps every man im- 

portant in his own eyes, inclines me to be- 
lieve that neither you nor your readers have yet 
forgotten the name of Eumatbes, who ſent you a 
few months ago an account of his arrival at Lon- 
den with a young nobleman his pupil. I ſhall 
therefore continue my narrative without preface or 
recapitulation. 

My pupil, in a very ſhort time, by his mother's 
countenance and direction, accompliſhed himſelf 
with all thoſe qualifications which conſtitute pue- 
rile politeneſs. He became in a few days a perfect 
maſter of his hat, which with a — nicety he 
could put off or on, without any need to adjuſt it 
by a motion. 'This was not attained but 
by frequent conſultations with his dancing-maſter, 
and conſtant practice before the glaſs, for he had 
ſome ruſtick habits to » but, what will 
not time and induſtry rm? A fortnight more 
furniſhed him with all the airs and forms of fa- 
miliar and reſpectful ſalutation, from the clap on 
the ſhoulder to the humble blow; he practiſes the 


ſtare 
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ſtare of ſtrangeneſs, and the ſmile of condeſcenſion, 
the folemnity of promiſe, and the graciouſneſs of 
encouragement, as if he had been nurſed at a levee; 
and pronounces, with no leſs propriety than his 
father, the monoſyllables of coldneſs, and ſonorous 
periods of reſpectful profeſſion. . 

He immediately loſt. the reſerve and timidity 
which ſolitude and ſtudy are apt to.impreſs upon the 
moſt courtly genius ; was able to enter a crowded 
room with airy civility; to meet the glances of a 
hundred eyes without perturbation ; and addreſs . 
thoſe whom he never ſaw before with eaſe.and con- 
fidence. In leſs than a month his mother declared 
her ſatisfaction at his proficiency by a triumphant 
obſervation, that ſhe believed nothing would make 
him bluſh- | 

The ſilenee 2 contented 2 hear 
m il's praiſes, gave the lady reaſon to ſuf 
_ 2 much delighted with is woke” > ok 
but ſhe attributed my diſcontent to the diminution 
of my influence, and my fears of .lofing the pa- 
tronage of the family; and though ſhe thinks 
favourably of my learning and morals, ſhe. conſi- 
ders me as wholly unacquainted with the cuſtoms 
of the polite of mankind; and therefore not 
qualified to the manners of à young noble- 
man, or communicate the knowledge of the world. 
This knowledge ſhe compriſes in the rules of 
viſiting, the hi of the preſent. hour, an early 
intelligence of the change of faſhions, an extenſive 
acquaintance with the names and faces of perſons 
of rank, and a frequent appearance .in places of . 


Ali this my pupil-purſues with great. applica- 
tion, He is twice a day in the Mall, where he 
ſtudies. . 
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ſtudies the dreſs of every man ſplendid enough to 
attract his notice, and never comes home with- 
out ſome obſervation upon ſleeves, button-holes, 
and embroidery. At his return from the theatre, 
he can give an account of the gallantries, glances, 
whiſpers, ſmiles, fighs, flirts, and bluſhes of every 
box, ſo much to his mother's ſatisfaction, that when. 
I attempted to reſume my character, by enquiring 
his opinion of the ſentiments and diction of the tra- 
gedy, the at once repreſſed my criticiſm, by telling 
me, that Se hoped be did nat go to loſe his timoin at- 
tending to the creatures on the flage. 

But his acuteneſs was moſt eminently ſigna- 
lized at the maſquerade, where he diſcovered his 
acquaintance through their diſguiſes, with ſuch 
wonderful facility, as has afforded the family an 
inexhauſtible topick of converſation. Every new 
viſitor is informed how one was detected by his gait, 
and another by the ſwing of his arms, a third by 
the toſs of his head, = another by his favourite 
phraſe ; nor can you doubt but theſe perform- 
ances receive their juſt applauſe, and a genius thus 
haſtening to maturity is promoted by every art of 
cultivation. i | 

Such have been his endeavours, and ſuch his 
aſſiſtance, that every trace of literature was ſoon 
obliterated, He has changed his language with 
his dreſs, and inſtead of endeavouring at purity 
or propriety, has na other care than to catch the 
reigning phraſe and current exclamation, till by 
copying whatever is peculiar in the talk of a 
thoſe whoſe birth or ne entitle them to imi- 
tation, he has collected every faſhionable barba- 


tim of the preſent winter, and ſpeaks a dialeQ 
not 
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not to be underſtood among thoſe who form their 
ſtyle by poring upon authors. | 

To this copiouſneſs of ideas, and felicity of 
language, he has joined ſuch eagerneſs to lead 
the converſation, that he is celebrated among the 
ladies as the prettieſt gentleman that the age can 
boaſt of, except that ſome who love to talk them- 
felves think him too forward, and others lament 
thats with ſo much wit and knowledge, he is not 
tal # | 

His mother liſtens to his obſervations with her 
eyes fparkling and her heart beating, and can 
ſcarcely contain, in the moſt numerous aſſemblies, 
the expectations which ſhe has formed for his 
future eminence. Women, by whatever fate, 
always judge abſurdly of the intellects of boys. 
The vivacity and confidence which attract female 
24miration, are ſeldom produced in the early. part 
flu Face Ih, oc foo 1 . Ac Rape 

idity ; for they not from e ence o 
— but fearleſſneſs of wrong. Whaever has 2 
clear apprehenſion, muſt have quick ſenſibility, and 
where he has no ſufficient 2 to truſt his on 
judgment, will proceed with doubt and caution, 

cauſe he perpetually dreads the diſgrace of error. 
The pain of miſcarriage is naturally proportionate 
to the deſire of excellence; and, therefore, till men 
are hardened by long familiarity with reproach, or 
have attained, by frequent ſtruggles, the art of ſup- 
prefling their emotions, diffidence is found the in- 
eparable aſſociate of underſtanding. 

But ſo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his own 
abilities, that he has for ſome time profefſed him- 
ſelf a wit, and tortures his imagination on all 
eccaſions 
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occaſions for burleſque and jocularity. How he 
ſupports a character which, perhaps, no man 
ever aſſumed without repentance, may be eaſily 
conjectured. Wit, you know, is the unexpected 
copulation of ideas, the diſcovery of ſome occult 
relation between images in appearance remote from 
each other; an effuſion of wit, therefore, preſup- 
poſes an accumulation of knowledge; a memory 
ſtored with notions, which the imagination may 
cull out to compoſe new aſſemblages. Whatever 
may be the native vigour of the mind, ſhe can never 
form any combinations from few ideas, as many 
changes can never be rung upon a few bells. Ac- 
cident may indeed ſometimes produce a lucky pa- 
rallel or a ſtriking contraſt ; but theſe gifts of chance 
are not frequent, and he that has nothing of his 
own, and yet condemns himſelf to needleſs ex- 
pences, muſt live upon loans or theft. 
The indulgence which his youth has hitherto 
obtained, and the reſpect which his rank ſecures, 
have hitherto ſupplied the want of intelleQual qua- 
lifications ; and he imagines that all admire who 
applaud, and that all who laugh are pleaſed. He 
therefore returns every day to the charge with in- 
creaſe of courage, though not of ſtrength, and 
practiſes all the tricks by which wit is counter- 
feited. He lays trains for a quibble ; he contrives 
blunders for his footman ; he adapts old ſtories to 
* characters; he miſtakes the queſtion, that 
e may return a ſmart anſwer; he anticipates the 
argument, that he may plauſibly object, when he 
has nothing to reply, he repeats the laſt words of 
his antagoniſt, then ſays, your humble ſervant,” 
and concludes with a laugh of triumph. 7 
heſe 
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Theſe miſtakes I have honeſtly attempted to cor- 
rect; but, what can be expected from reaſon un- 
fupported by faſhion, ſplendour, or authority ? He 
hears me, indeed, or appears to hear me, but is 
foon reſcued from the lefture by more pleafing avo- 
cations ; and ſhows, diverſions, and careſſes, drive 
my precepts from his remembrance. 

He at laſt imagines himſelf qualified to enter the 
world, and has met with adventures in his firſt ally, 
which I ſhall, by your paper, communicate to the 


publick. 
Jam, Ce. 
EUMATH ES. 
231.3423 eee 


Nums. 195. Tuzsbay, Jan. 28, 1752. 


Neſcit equo rudit 


Herere ingenuus puer, 
Penarique timet ; — doctior 
Seu Greco jubeas trocho 
Seu malis vetitã legibus ales; 
Nor knows our youth, of nobleſt race, 
To mount the manag'd ſteed, or urge the chace ; 
More ſkill'd in the mean arts of vice, 
The whirling troque, er law - forbidden dice. 


Hom. 


FrANCis. 


To. te RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
AVOURS ofevery kind are doubled when 
they are ſpeedily conferred. This is particu- 
larly true of the gratification of curioſity: He that 
long delays a ſtory, and ſuffers his auditor to tor- 
ment himſelf with expeRation, will ſeldom beable 


to 
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to recompenſe the uneaſineſs, or equal the hope 
which he ſuffers to be raiſed. 

For this reaſon, I have already ſent you the con- 
tinuation of my pupil's hiſtory, which, m_ it 
contains no events very uncommon, may be of uſe 
to young men who are in too much haſte to truſt 
their own prudence, and quit the wing of protec- 
tion before they are able to ſhift for themſelves. 

When he firſt ſettled in London, he was ſo much 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, ſo 
confounded by inceſſant noiſe, and crowds, and 
hurry, and ſo terrified by rural narratives of the 
arts of 1 the rudeneſs of the populace, 
malignity of porters, and treachery of coachmen, 
that he was afraid to go beyond the door without 
an attendant, and imagined his life in danger if he 
was obliged to paſs the ftreets at night in any ve- 
hicle but his mother's chair. 

He was therefore contented, for a time, that I 
ſhould accompany him in all his excurfions. But 
his fear abated as he grew more familiar with its 
objects; -and the contempt to which his ruſticity 
expoſed him from ſuch of his companions as had 
accidentally known the town longer, obliged him to 
diſſemble his remaining terrors 

His defire of liberty made him now willing to 
ſpare me the trouble of obſerving his motions ; but 
knowing how much his ignorance expoſed him to 
miſchief, I thought it cruel to abandon him to the 
*fortune of the town, We went together every day 
to a coffee-houſe, where he met wits, heirs, and 
Fops, airy, i t, and thoughtleſs as himſelf, 

with whom he had become acquainted at card- 

tables, and whom he conſidered as the only beings 
to be envied or admired. What were — 
o 


* 
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1 deſirous of withdrawing from 
was, however, deſirous awi 
the ſubjection which he could not venture to break, 
and made a fecret appointment to aſſiſt his compa- 
nions in — = His footman 
privately procured him a catcal, on which he prac- 
tiſed in a back-garret for two hours in the after- 


whoſe name they had never heard, and a performs» 
ance which they could not underſtand ; for they 
were reſolved to judge for themfelves, 

not ſuffer the town to be impoſed upon by ſcrib- 
blers. In the pit, they exerted themſelves with 
great ſpirit and vivacity ; called out for the 


to of chairs, and demoliſh them for ftandi 
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obſcene wy re r of ow 
peare and Johnſon, on their catcals a ſhort 
— ude of terror, ad vehemently fot the 
protons and clapped with great dexterity at the 
rſ entrance of the players. 
Two ſcenes they heard without attemptin 8 
terruption ; but being no lo able to re 
their impatience, they then began to exert than- 


ſelves in ns and hiſſes, ws lied their catcafs 
with in nce; ſo that they were ſoon con- 
ſidered by the audience as diſturbers of the houſe, 


and ſome who fat near them, either provoked at 
the obſtruction of their entertainment, or defirous 
to preſerve the author from the mortification of ſee- 
ing his hopes deſtroyed by children, ſnatched away 
their „ iticiſm, and by the ſeaſon- 
able vibration of a ſtick, ſubdued them inſtanta- 
neouſly to decency and filence. 

To exhilarate themſelves after this vexatious 
defeat, they reco- 
— jo a 


to a tavern, where the 
arty, and after two hours 


2 15 
big with enterprize, 
| — for in. — to ſignalize their proweſs. 


"TH gp vigor ugh the ſtreets, 
dai N 3 rſed a rabble of 

daring the than themſelves, then rolled 
= watchmen in the kennel, and broke the win- 
dows of a tavern in which the fugitives took ſhel- 
ter. At laſt it was determined to march up to a 


on the pavement ; the chairmen formed a Fine of 
dattle, and blows were exchanged for a time with 
_ courage on both ſides. At laſt the aſſailants 
and the chairmen, when they 


— their eaptives, brought them home by 8 
e 
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The youn leman, next morning, hung his 
head, 1 — 42 aſhamed of bh — $ 
and defeat, that perhaps he might have been check- 
ed in his firſt follies, had not his mother, partly in 
pity of his dejection, and partly in approbation of 
his ſpirit, relieved him from his perplexity by pay- 
ing the damages privately, and diſcouraging all ani - 
madverſion and HR 3g? 

This indulgence could not wholly preſerve him 
from the remembrance of his diſgrace, nor at once 
reſtore his confidence and elation. He was for three 
days filent, modeſt, and compliant, and thought 
himſelf neither too wiſe for inſtru&ion, nor too 
manly for reſtraint. But his levity overcame this 
ſalutary ſorrow 3 he to talk with his former 
raptures of maſquerades, taverns, and ' frolicks ; 
bluſtered when his wig was not combed with exaQ- 
neſs ; andthreatened deſtruction to a tailor who had 
miſtaken his directions about the pocket. 

I knew that he was now rifing' again above 
controul, and that this inflation of ſpirits would 
burſt out into ſome miſchievous abſurdity. I there- 
fore watched him with great attention; but one 
evening, having attended his mother at a viſit, he 
withdrew himſelf, unſuſpected, while the com- 
pany was engaged at cards. His vivacity and of- 
ficiouſneſs were ſoon miſſed, and his return impa- 
tiently expected; ſupper was delayed, and conver- 
fation ſuſpended ; wy coach that rattled through 
the ſtreet was expected to bring him, and every 
fervant that entered the room was examined con- 
cerning his departure. At laſt the lady returned 
home, and was with difficulty preſerved from 
fits by ſpirits and cordials. The => was diſ- 

patched a thouſand ways without ſucceſs, me ” 
uſe 
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houſe was filled with diſtraction, till, as we were 
deliberating what further meaſures to take, he re- 
turned from a petty gaming-table, with his coat 
torn, and his head broken; without his ſword, 
ſnuff-box, fleeve-buttons, and watch. 

Of this toſs or robbery, he gave little account ; 
but, inſtead of ſinking into his former ſhame, en- 
deavoured to ſupport himſelf by ſurlineſs and aſperity. 
« He was not the firſt that had'played away a few 
tc trifles, and of what uſe were birth ant fortune if 
e they would not admit ſome fallies and expences.” 
His mamma was fo much provoked by the coft of 
this k, that ſhe would neither e nor con- 
ceal it; and his father, after ſome threats of ruſtica- 
tion which his fondneſs would not ſuffer him to exe- 
cute, reduced the allowance of -his pocket, that he 
might riot be tempted by plenty to profuſion. This 
method would have fucceeded in a place where there 
are no panders to folly and extravagance, but was 
now likely to have produced pernicious conſe- 
quences; for we have diſcovered a treaty with a 
broker, whoſe daughter he ſeems difpoſed to marry, 
on condition that he fhall be ſupplied with preſent 
money, for which he is to repay thrice the value 
at the death of his father. 

There was no time to be loſt. A domeſtick 
conſultation was immediately held, and he was 
doomed to paſs two youy in the country ; but his 
mother, touched with his tears, declared, that ſhe 
thought him too much of a man to be any longer 
confined to his book, and he therefore begins his 
travels to-morrow under a French governor, 


Jam, Fc. 


EUMATHES. 
Vor. IV. K 
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NumB. 196. SATURDAY, February I, 1752. 


Multa fernunt anni venientes commoda ſecum 
Multa recedentes adimunt. Hox. 
The bleſſings flowing in with life's full tide, 
Down with our ebb of life decreafing glide. Francis. 


AXTER, in the narrative of his own life, has 

enumerated ſeveral opinions, which, though 
he thought them evident and inconteſtable at his 
firſt entrance into the world, time and experience 
diſpoſed him to change. 

Whoever reviews the ſtate of his own mind 
from the dawn of manhood to its decline, and 
conſiders what he purſued or dreaded, ſlighted or 
eſteemed at different periods of his age, will have 
no reaſoa to imagine ſuch changes of ſentiment 
peculiar to any ſtation or character. Every man, 
however careleſs and inattentive, has conviction 
forced upon him; the lectures of time obtrude 
themſelves upon the maſt unwilling or diſſipated 
auditor; and, by comparing our paſt with our pre- 
fent thoughts, we perceive that we have changed 
our minds, though perhaps we cannot diſcover 
when the alteration kappened, or by what cauſes 
it was produced, 

This revolution of ſentiments occaſians a per- 
petual conteſt between the old and young. They 
who imagine themſelves entitled to veneration by 
the prerogative of Jonger life, are inclined to treat 
the notions of thoſe whaſe conduct they ſuperintend 
with ſuperciliouſneſs and contempt, for want of con- 
fidering that the future and the paſt have different 
appearances ; that the diſproportion will always be 
great between expectation and enjoyment, between 
new 


B 
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new poſſeſſion and ſatiety; that the truth of many 
maxims of age, gives too little pleaſure to be allow- 
ed till it is felt; and that the miſeries of life would 
be increafed beyond all human power of endurance, 
if we were to emer the world with the ſame opinion 
as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge thoſe ideas that pleaſe us. 
Hope will predominate in every mind, till it has 
been ſuppreſſed by frequent diſappointments, Ihe 
youth has not yet diſcovered how many evils are 
continually hovering about us, and when he is ſet 
free from the-fhackles of diſcipline, looks abroad 
into the world with rapture ; he ſees an elyſian re- 
gion open before him, ſo variegated with beauty, 
and fo ſtored with pleaſure, that his care is rather 
to accumulate good, than to ſhun evil; he ſtands 
diſtracted by different forms of delight, and has no 
other doubt, than which path to follow of thoſe 
which all lead equally to the bowers of happineſs. 

He who has ſeenonly the ſuperficies of life believes 
every thing to be what it appears, and rarely ſuſpects 
that external ſplendor conceals any latent forrow or 
vexation, He never imagines that there may be 
greatneſs without ſafety, affluence without content, 
jollity without friendſhip, and ſolitude without peace. 
He facies himſelf permitted to cull the bleſſings of 
every condition, and to leave its inconveniencies to 
the idle and the ignorant. He is inclined to be- 
lieve no man miſerable but by his. on fault, and 
ſeldom looks with much pity upon failings or miſ- 
carriages, becauſe he thinks them willingly admit- 
ted, or negligently incurred. 

It is impoſſible, without pity and contempt, to 
hear a youth of generous ſentiments and warm 
imagination, declaring i, the moment of 8 

2 a 
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and confidence his deſigns and expectations; be- 
cauſe long lite is poſſible, he conſiders it as certain, 
and therefore promiſes himſelf all the changes of 
happineſs, and provides gratifications for eve 
deſire. He is, for a time, to give himſelf wholly 
to frolick and diverſion, to range the world in 
ſearch of pleaſure, to delight every eye, to gain 
every heart, and to be celebrated equally for his 
pleaſing levities and ſolid attainments, his deep 
reflections and his ſparkling repartees. He then 
elevates his views to nobler enjoyments, and finds 
all the ſcattered excellencies of the female world 
united in a woman, who prefers his addreſſes to 
wealth and titles; he is afterwards to engage in 
buſineſs, to diſſipate difficulty, and overpower 
oppoſitionz to climb by the mere force of merit 
to fame and greatneſs; and reward all thoſe who 
countenanced his riſe, or paid due regard to his 
early excellence, At laſt he will retire in peace and 
honour ; contract his views to domeſtick plea- 
ſures; form the manners of children like himſelf ; 
obſerve how every year expands the beauty of his 
daughters, and how his fons catch ardour from 
their father's hiſtory; he will give laws to the 
neighbourhood ; dictate axioms to poſterity ; and 
leave the world an example of wiſdom and of 
happineſs. 

With hopes like theſe, be fallies jocund into 
life; to little purpoſe is he told, that the condition 
of humanity admits no pure and unmingled hap- 
pineſs; that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends 
in poverty or diſeaſe ; that uncommon qualifica- 
tions and contrarieties of excellence, produce envy 
equally with applauſe; that whatever admiration 
and fondneſs may promiſe him, he muſt _—_ 

wife 
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wife like the wives of others, with ſome virtues 
and ſome faults, and be as often diſguſted by her 
vices, as delighted by her elegance; that if he ad- 
ventures into the cirele of action, he muſt expect 
to encounter men as artful, as daring, as reſo- 
lute as himſelf; that of his children, ſome may be 
deformed, and others vicious; ſome may diſgrace 
him by their follies, ſome offend him by their inſo- 
lence, and ſome exhauſt him by their profuſion, 
He hears all this with obſtinate incredulity, and 
wonders by what malignity old age is influenced, 
that it cannot forbear to fill his ears with predicti- 
ons of miſery. 

Among other pleaſing errors of young minds, is 
the opinion of their own importance. He that has 
not yet remarked, how little attention his contem- 
poraries can ſpare from their own affairs, conceives 
all eyes turned upon himſelf, and imagines every one 
that approaches him to be an enemy or a follower, 
an admirer or a ſpy. He therefore conſiders his 
fame as involved in the event of every action. Many 
of the virtues and vices of youth proceed from this 
quick ſenſe of reputation. This it is that gives 
firmneſs and conſtancy, fidelity and difinterefted- - 
neſs, and it is this that kindles reſentment for flight 
injuries, and dictates all the principles of ſanguina- 
ry honour. 

But as time brings him forward into the world, 
he ſoon diſcovers that he only ſhares fame or re- 
proach with innumerable partners ; that he is left 
unmarked in the obſcurity of the crowd ; and that 
what he does, whether good or bad, ſoon gives 
way to new objects of regard. He then ealily ſets 
himſelf free from the anxieties of reputation, and 
conſiders praiſe or cenſure as a tranſient breath, 

i 2 which, 
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which, while he hears it, is paſſing away, with 
out any laſting miſchief or advantage. 

In youth, it is common to meaſure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age to 
act without any meaſure but intereſt, and to loſe 
thame without ſubſtituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that fomething is 
always wanting to happineſs. In youth we have 
warm hopes, which are ſoon blaſted by raſhneſs 
and negligence, and great deſigns which are defeat- 
ed by inexperience. In age, we have knowledge 
and prudence without ſpirit to exert, or motives to 
prompt them; we are able to plan ſchemes, and 
zegulate meaſures; but have not time remaining 
ro bring them to completion. 


SAR i ASA A AN SPAN. ND 


Nums, 197. Tutsbay, February 4, 1752. 


Cujus wulturis hoc erit cadaver ? MART. 


Say, to what vulture's ſhare this carcaſe falls! 
F. Liwis. 


To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


BELONG to an order of mankind, confider- 
able at leaſt for their number, to which your 
notice has never been formally extended, though 
equally entitled to regard with thoſe triflers, who 
have hitherto ſupplied you with topics of amuſement 
or inſtruction. Iam, Mr. Rambler, a legacy-hunter; 
and as every man is willing to think well of the 
tribe in which his name is regiſtered, you will for- 
give my vanity if I remind you that the legacy- 
hunter, however degraded by an ill-compounded. 
; appellation. 
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appellation in our barbarous language, was known, 
as I am told, in ancient Rome, by the ſonorous 
titles of Captator and Heredipete. 

My father was an attorney in the country, who 
married his maſter's daughter in hopes. of a for- 
tune which he did not obtain, having been, as he 
afterwards diſcovered, choſen by her only becauſe 
ſhe had no better offer, and was afraid of ſervice. 
I was the firſt offspring of a marriage thus reci- 
procally fraudulent, and therefore could not be 
expected to inherit much dignity or generoſity, 
and if I had them not from nature, was not likely 
ever to attain them; for in the years which I ſpent 
at home, I never heard any reaſon for action or 
forbearance, but that we ſhould gain money or 
loſe it ; nor was taught any other ſtyle of commen- 
dation, than that Mr. Sneaker is a warm man, Mr. 
Gripe has done his buſineſs, and needs care for 
nobody. 

My parents, though otherwiſe no great philoſo- 
pher, knew the force of early education, and took 
care that the blank of my underſtanding ſhould be 
filled with impreſſions of the value of money. My 
mother uſed, upon all occaſions, to inculcate ſome 
falutary axioms, ſuch as might incite me to keep what 
J had, and get what I could; ſhe informed me that 
we were in a world, where all muſt catch that catch 
can; and as I grew up, ſtored my memory with 
deeper obſervations ; reſtrained me from the uſual 
puerile expences, by remarking that many a little 
made a mickle; and, when I envied the finery of 
any of wy a told me, that brag was a 
good dog, heldfaſt was a better. 

I was ſoon ſagacious enough to diſcover that I 
was not born to great wealth ; and, having heard 
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no other name for happineſs, was ſometimes incli- 
ned to repine at my condition. But my mother 
always relieved me, by ſaying, that there was 
money en ough in the family, that it was good to be 
of kin to means, that I had nothing to do but to 
pleaſe my friends, and I might come to hold up my 
head with the beſt ſquire in the country. 

Theſe ſplendid expeRations aroſe from our alli- 
ance to three perſons of conſiderable fortune. My 
mother's aunt had attended on a lady, who, when 
ſhe died, rewarded her officiouſneſs and fidelity 
with a large legacy. My father had two relations, 
of whom one had broken his indentures and run to 
ſea, from whence, after an abſence of thirty years, 
he returned with ten thouſand pounds; and the 
other had lured an heireſs out of a window, who 
dying of her firſt child, had left him her eftate, on 
which he lived without any other care than to col- 
let his rents, and preſerve from * mona that 
game which he could not kill himſelf, 

T heſe hoarders of money were viſited and courted 
by all who had any pretence to approach them, and 
received preſents and compliments from couſins 
who could ſcarcely tell the degree of their relation. 
But we had peculiar advantages which encouraged 
us to hope, that we ſhould by degrees ſupplant our 
competitors. My father, by his profeſſion, made 
himſelf neceſſary in their affairs; for the ſailor and 
the chambermaid, he inquired out mortgages and 
ſecurities, and wrote bonds and contracts; and had 
endeared himſelf to the old woman, who once 
raſhly lent an hundred pounds without con- 
ſulting him, by informing her, that her debtor 
was on the point of bankruptcy, and poſting 

ſo 
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ſo expeditiouſly with an execution, that all the 
other creditors were defrauded. 

To the ſquire he was a kind of ſteward, and had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his office by his addreſs in 
raiſing the rents, his inflexibility in diſtreſſing the 
tardy tenants, and his acuteneſs in ſetting the pa- 
riſh free from burthenſome inhabitants, by ſhifting 
them off to ſome other ſettlement. 

Buſineſs made frequent attendance neceſſary ; 
truſt ſoon produced intimacy ; and ſucceſs gave a 
claim to kindneſs; ſo that we had opportunity to 

ictiſe all the arts of flattery and endearment. 

y mother, who could not ſupport the thought 
of loſing any thing, determined, that all their for- 
tunes ſhould centre in me; and, in the proſecution 
of her ſchemes, took care to inform me that nothing 
coft le than good words, and that it is comfortable 
to leap into an eſtate which another has got. 

She trained me by theſe precepts to the utmoſt 
ductility of obedience, and the cloſeſt attention to 
profit. At an age when other boys are ſporting in 
the fields, or murmuring in the ſchool, I was con- 
triving ſome new method of paying my court ; 
inquiring the age of my future benefactors; or con- 
fidering how I ſhould employ their legacies. 

If our eagerneſs of money could have been ſatiſ- 
fied with the poſſeſſions of any one of my rela- 
tions, they might perhaps have been obtained; 
but as it was impoſſible to be always preſent with 
all three, our competitors were buſy to efface any 
trace of affection which we might have left be- 
hind ; and fince there was not, on any part, ſuch 
ſuperiority of merit as could enforce a conſtant 
and unſhaken preference, whoever was the Jaſt- 

| 5 that 
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that flattered or obliged had, for a time, the 
aſcendant. | 

My relations maintained a regular exchange of 
courteſy, took care to miſs no occafion of condo- 
lence or congratulation, and ſent preſents at ſtated 
times, but had in their hearts not much eſteem 
for one another. The ſeaman looked with con- 
tempt upon the ſquire as a milkſop and a landman, 
who had lived without knowing the points of the 
compaſs, or ſeeing any part of the world beyond 
the county-town ; and whenever they met, would 
talk of longitude and latitude, and circles and tro- 
picks, would ſcarcely tell him the hour without 
ſome mention of the horizon and meridian, nor 
ſhew him the news without detecting his ignorance 
of the ſituation of other countries. 

The ſquire conſidered the failor as a rude uncul- 
tivated ſavage, with little more of human than his 
form, and diverted himſelf with his ignorance of 
all common objects and affairs; when he could per- 
fuade him to go into the field, he always expoſed 
him to the ſportſmen, by ſending him to look for 
game in improper places; and once prevailed upon 
him to be preſent at the races, only that he might 
ſhow the gentlemen how a failor ſat upon a- horſe. 

The old gentlewoman thought herſelf wiſer than 
both, for ſhe lived with no ſervant but a maid, and 
ſaved her money, The others were indeed ſuf- 
ficiently frugal ; but the ſquire could not live with- 
out dogs and horfes, and thefailor never ſuffered 
the day to paſs but over a bowl of punch, to which, 
as he was not critical in the choice of his compa- 
ny, every man was welcome that could roar out a 
* catch, or tell a ſtory. 

All 
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All theſe, however, I was to pleaſe; an arduous 
taſk; but what will not youth and avarice under- 
take? I had an unreſiſting fuppleneſs of temper, 
and an unſatiable wiſh for riches; I was perpetu- 
ally inſtigated by the ambition of my parents, and 
aſſiſted occaſionally by their inſtructions. What 
theſe advantages enabled me to perform, ſhall be 


told in the next letter of, 


Yours, &c. 
CAPTATOR- 


. KK. SN... SNN... 
NuMs. 198. SATURDAY, February 8, 1752. 


Nil mihi das viuut, dicis poft fata daturum, 
Si non infanis, ſcis, Maro, quid cupiam. MART, 
You've told me,. Maro, whilſt you live, 
You'd not a ſingle penny give, 
But that whene'er you chance to die, 
You'd leave a handſome legacy : 
You muſt be mad beyond redreſs, 
If my next wiſh you cannot guels. F. Lü Wie 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

OU, who muſt have obſerved the inclination 
which almoſt every man, however unactive 
or inſignificant, diſcovers of repreſenting his life as 
diſtinguiſhed by extraordinary events, will not 
wonder that Captator thinks his narrative import- 
ant enough to be continued. Nothing is more 
common than for thoſe to teaſe their companivns 
with their hiſtory, who have neither done nor ſut- 
fered any thing that can excite.curiofity, or. afford 

inſtruction. 
As 
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As I was taught to flatter with the firſt eſſays of 
ſpeech, and had very early loſt every other paſſion 
in the defire of money, I began my purſuit with 
omens of ſucceſs; for I divided my officiouſneſs 
fo judiciouſly among my relations, that I was 
equally the favourite of all, When any of them 
entered the door, I went to welcome him with 
raptures; when he went away, I hung down my 
head, and ſometimes intreated to go with him 
with ſo much importunity, that I very narrowly 
eſcaped a conſent which I dreaded in my heart. 
When at an annual entertainment they were all 
together, I had a harder taſk; but plied them ſo 
impartially with carefſes, that none could charge 
me with neglect; and when they were wearied 
with my fondneſs and civilities, I was always diſ- 
miſſed with money to buy playthings. | 

Life cannot be kept at a ſtand; the years of 
innocence and prattle were ſoon at an end, and 
other qualifications were neceſſary to recommend 
me to continuance of kindneſs. It luckily hap- 
pened that none of my friends had high nayons 
of book-learning. The ſailor hated to ſee tall 
boys ſhut up in @ ſchool, when they might more 
properly be ſeeing the world, and making their 
fortunes; and was of opinion, that when the firſt 
rules of arithmetick were known, all that was 
neceſſary to make a man complete might be 
learned on ſhip-board,. The ſquire, only infiſted, 
that ſo much ſcholarſhip was indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary, as might confer ability to draw a leaſe and 
read the court hands; and the old chambermaid 
declared loudly her contempt of books, and her 


opinion that they only took the head off the main 
chance. - 
0 
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To unite, as well as we could, all their ſyſtems, 
I was bred at home. Each was taught to believe, 
that I followed his directions, and I gained like- 
wiſe, as my mother obſerved, this advantage, that 
I was always in the way; for ſhe had known many 
favourite children ſent to ſchools or academies, 
and forgotten. 

As I grew fitter to be truſted to my own diſcre- 
tion, I was often diſpatched upon various pre- 
tences to vilit my relations, with directions from 
my parents how to ingratiate myſelf, and drive 
away competitors. 

I was, from my infancy, conſidered by the fai- 
lor as a promiſing genius, becauſe I liked punch 
better than wine; and I took care to improve this 
prepoſſeſſion by continual enquiries about the art 
of navigation, the degree of heat and cold in dif- 
ferent climates, the profits of trade, and the dan- 
ger of ſhipwreck, I adinired the courage of the 
ſeamen, and gained his heart by importuning him 
for a recital of his adventures, and a fight of his 
foreign curioſities. I liſtened with an appearance 
of cloſe attention to ſtories which I could already 
repeat, and at the cloſe never failed to expreſs my 
reſolution to viſit diftant countries, and my con- 
tempt of the cowards and drones. that ſpend all 
their lives in their native pariſh ; though I had in 
reality no defire of any thing but money, nor ever 
felt the ſtimulations of curiolity or ardour of ad- 
venture, but would contentedly have paſſed the 
years of Neſtor in receiving rents, and lending up- 
on mortgages. 

The ſquire I was able to pleaſe with leſs hypo- 
criſy, for I really thought it pleaſant enough to kill 
the game and eatit. Some arts of falſehood, how- 

ever, 
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ever, the hunger of gold perſuaded me to practiſe, 
by which, though no other miſchief was pro- 
duced, the purity of my thoughts was vitiated, and 
the reverence for truth gradually deſtroyed. I 
fometimes purchafed fiſh, and pretended to have 
caught them; TI hired the countrymen to ſhew me 
partridges, and then gave my uncle intelligence of 
their haunt; I learned the ſeats of hares at night, 
and diſcovered them in the morning with ſaga- 
city that raiſed the wonder and envy of old ſportſ- 
men. One only obſtruction to the advancement 
of my reputation I could never fully ſurmount ; 
I was naturally a coward, and was therefore always 
left ſhamefully behind, when there was a neceſſity 
to leap a hedge, to ſwim a river, or force the horſes 
to their utmoſt ſpeed; but as theſe exigencies did 
not frequently happen, I maintained my honour 
with fufficient ſucceſs, and was never left out of a 
hunting party. | 

The old chambermaid was not fo certainly, nor 
ſo eafily pleaſed, for ſhe had no predominant paſ- 
ſion but avarice, and was therefore cold and inac- 
ceſſible. She had no conception of any virtue in a 
young man but that of ſaving his money. When 
ſhe heard of my exploits in the field, ſhe would 
ſhake her head, inquire how much I ſhould be the 
richer for all uy performances, and lament that 
ſuch ſums ſhould be ſpent upon dogs and horſes. 


If the failor told her of my inclination to travel, 
ſhe was ſure there was no place like England, and 
could not imagine why any man that can live in 
his own country ſhould leave it. This fullen and 
frigid being I found means however to propitiate 
by frequent commendarions of frugality, and per- 
petual care to avoid expence. 


From 
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From the ſailor was our firſt and moſt conſider- 
able expectation; for he was richer than the 
chambermaid, and older than the ſquire. He was 
ſo awkward and baſhful among women, that we 
concluded him ſecure from matrimony ; and the 
noiſy fondneſs with which he uſed to welcome me 
to his uſe, made us imagine that he would look 
out for no other heir, and that we had nothing to 
do but wait patiently for his death. But in the 
mid of our triumph, my uncle ſaluted us one 
morning with a cry of tranſport, and clapping his 
hand hard on my ſhoulder, told me, I was a happy 
fellow to have a friend like him in the world, for 
he came to fit me out for a voyage with one of his 
old acquaintances. I turned pale and trembled ; 
my father told him, that he believed my conſti- 
tution not fitted to the ſea; and my mother burſt- 
ing into tears, cried out, that her heart would 
break if ſhe loſt me. All this had no effect; the 
ſailor was wholly inſuſceptive of the ſofter paſſions, 
and, without regard to tears or arguments, perſiſt- 
ed in his reſolution to make me a man. 

We were obliged to comply in appearance, and 
preparations were accordingly made. I took leave 
of my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the 
beneficence of my uncle with the higheſt trains of 
titude, and rejoiced at the opportunity now put 
into my hands of gratifying my thirſt of know- 
ledge. But a week before the day appointed for 
my departure I fell fick by my mother's direction, 
and refuſed all food but what ſhe privately brought 
me; whenever my uncle viſited me I was lethar- 

ick or delirious, but took care in my raving fits 
to talk inceſſantly of travel and merchandize. The 
roam was kept dark; the table was filled with 


vials 
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vials and gallipots ; my mother was with difficulty 
perſuaded not to endanger her life with noQurnal 
attendance; my father lamented the loſs of the 
profits of the voyage; and fuch ſuperfluity of arti- 
fices was employed, as perhaps might have diſco- 
vered the cheat to a man of penetration. But the 
failor, unacquainted with ſubtilties and ſtratagems, 
was eafily dehaded ; and as the ſhip could not ſtay 
for my recovery, fold the cargo, and left me to 
re-eſtabliſh my health at leiſure. | 

I was ſent to regain my fleſh in a purer air, leſt 
it ſhould appear never to have been waſted, and in 
two months returned to deplore my diſappoint- 
ment. My uncle pitied my dejection, and bid me 
prepare myſelf againſt next year, for no land lub- 
ber ſhould touch his money. 

A reprieve however was obtained, and perhaps 
ſome new ſtratagem might have ſuceeeded another 
ſpring; but my uncle unhappily made amorous 
advances to my mother's maid, who, to promote 
fo advantageous a match, diſcovered the ſecret, 
with which only ſhe had been intruſted. He ſtorm- 
ed, and raved, and declaring that he would have 
heirs of his own, and not give his ſubſtance to 
cheats and cowards, married the girl in two days, 
and has now four children. 

Cowardice is always ſcorned, and deceit univer- 
fally deteſted. I found my friends, if not wholly 
alienated, at leaſt cooled in their affection; the 
ſquire, though he did not wholly diſcard me, was 
leſs” fond, and often inquired when I would go to 
ſea. I was obliged to bear his inſults, and endea- 
voured to rekindle his kindneſs by aſſiduĩity and re- 
ſpect; but all my care was vain ; he died without 
a will, and the eſtate devolved to the legal * 

hus 
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Thus has the folly of my parents condemned 
me to ſpend in flattery and attendance thoſe years 
in which I might have been qualified to place my- 
ſelf above hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood 
without any uſeful art or generous ſentiment ; and, 
if the old woman ſhould likewiſe at laſt deceive 
me, am in danger at once of beggary and ig- 


NOTAnce. 
I am, Ee. 
CAPTATOR, 
Kr r nn hte PL 


Nums. 199. Tuzsbay, February 11, 175% 


Decolor, obſcurus, vilis, non ille repe 

Ceſariem regum, nec candida virginis ornat 

Calla, nec ing, ſplendet per cingula morſu, 

Sed nova fi nigri videas miracula ſaxi, 

Tune ſuperat pulchros cultus, & quicquid Eoig 

Indus littoribus rubra ſerutatur in alga. CLAUDIanus, 


Obſcure, unpris'd, and dark, the magnet lies, 
Nor lures the ſearch of avaricious eyes, 
Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
But ſearch the wonders of the duſky tone, 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, 
Each grace of form, each ornament of ſtate, 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 


To the RAMBLER. 


1 3 HOUGH you have ſeldom digreſſed from 
moral ſubjects, I ſuppoſe you are not ſo 
rigorous or cynical as to deny the value or uſeful- 
neſs of natural philoſophy ; or to have lived in 

this 
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this age of inquiry and experiment, without any 
attention to the wonders every day produced by the 
pokers of magnetiſm and the wheels of electricity. 
At leaſt, I may be allowed to hope that, ſince no- 
thing is more contrary to moral excellence than 
envy, you will not refuſe to promote the happi- 
neſs of others, merely becauſe you cannot partake 
of their enjoyments. 

In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance 
has not made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer 
you the honour of introducing to the notice of the 
publick, an adept, who having long laboured for 
the benefit of mankind, is not wiling, like too 
22 of his predeceſſors, to conceal his ſecrets in 
tae grave. 

any have fignalized themſelves by melting their 
eſtates in crueibles. I was born to no fortune, 
and therefore had only my mind and body to de- 
vote to knowledge, and the gratitude of poſterity 
will atteſt, that neither mind nor body have been 
ſpared. I have fat whole weeks without ſleep by 
the fide of an athanor, to watch the moment of 
projection; I have made the firſt experiment in 
nineteen diving engines of new conſtruction; I 
have fallen eleven times fpeechleſs under the ſhock 
of electricity; I have twice diſlocated my limbs, 
and once fractured my ſkull, in eſſaying to fly; 
and four times endangered my life by ſubmitting 
to the transfuſion of blood. 

In the firſt period of my ſtudies, I exerted the 
powers of my body more than thoſe of my mind, 
and was, not without hopes that fame might be 
purchaſed -by a few broken bones without the 
toil of thinking; but having been ſhattered by 
ſome violent experiments, and conſtrained to _ 
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fine myſelf to my books, I paſſed ſix and thi 
years in ſearching the treaſures of ancient wil- 
dom, but am at laſt amply recompenſed for all my 
perſeverance. 

The curiofity of the preſent race of philoſophers 
having been long exerciſed upon electricity, has 
been lately transferred to magnetiſm ; the qualities 
of the loadſtone have been inveſtigated, if not with 
much advantage, yet with great applauſe; and 
as the higheſt praiſe of art is to imitate nature, 
I hope no man will think the makers of artificial 
magnets celebrated or reverenced above their 
deſerts. 

I have for ſome time employed myſelf in the 
ſame practice, but with deeper knowledge and 
more extenſive views. While my contemporaries 
were touching needles and raiſing weights, or 
buſying themſelves with inclination and variation, 
] have been examining thoſe qualities of mag- 
netiſm which may be applied to the accommoda- 
tion and happineſs of common life. I have left 
to inferior underſtandings the care of conduQting 
the ſailor through the hazards of the ocean, and 
reſerved to myſelf the more difficult and illuſ- 
trious province of preſerving the connubial com- 
pat from violation, and ſetting mankind free for 
ever from the danger of ſuppoſititious children, 
and the torments of fruitleſs vigilance and anxious 
* 

o defraud any man of bis due praiſe is un- 
worthy of a philoſopher ; I ſhall therefore openly 
conſeſs, that I owe the firſt hint of this ineſt i- 
mable ſecret to the Rabbi Abraham Ben Hannaſs, 
who, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, has left 
this account of the magnet: yt adept. Ke. 

The 
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«© The calamita, or loadſtone that attracts iron, 
produces many bad fantafies in man. Women 
« fly from this ſtone. If therefore any huſband 
© be diſturbed with jealouſy, and fear leſt his wife 
©« converſes with other men, let him lay this 
© ſtone upon her while ſhe is aſleep. If ſhe be 
„ pure, ſhe will, when ſhe wakes, claſp her 
&« huſband fondly in her arms; but if ſhe be guil- 
% ty, ſhe will fall out of bed, and run away.” 

hen firſt I read this wonderful paſſage, I 
could not eafily conceive why it had remained 
hitherto unregarded in ſuch a zealous competition 
for magnetical fame. It would ſurely be unjuſt 
to ſuſpect that any of the candidates are ſtrangers 
to the name or works of Rabbi Abraham, or to 
conclude, from a late edict of the royal ſociety in 
favour of the £Znglihh language, that philoſophy 
and literature are no longer to act in concert. 
Yet, how ſhould a quality ſo uſeful eſcape promul- 
gation but by the obſcurity of the language in 
which it was delivered? Why are footmen and 
chambermaids paid on every fide for keeping ſecrets 
which no caution nor expence could ſecure from 
the all-penetrating magnet ? Or, why are ſo many 
witneſſes ſummoned, and ſo many artifices practi- 
ſed, to diſcover what ſo eaſy an experiment would 
infallibly reveal ? 

Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of Abra- 
ham to a friend, who adviſed me not to expoſe my 
life by a mad indulgence of the love of fame ; he 
warned me by the fate of Orpheus, that knowledge 
or genius could give no protection to the invader of 
female prerogatives; aſſured me that neither the 
armour of Achilles, nor the antidote of Mithridates, 
would de able to preſerve me; and counſelled as” 

i 
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if I could not live without renown, to attempt the 
acquiſition of univerſal empire, in which the ho- 
nour would perhaps be equal, and the danger cer- 
tainly be leſs. 

I, a ſolitary ſtudent, pretend not to much know- 
ledge of the world, but am — to think it ſo 
generally corrupt, as that a ſcheme for the detection 
of incontinence ſhould bring any danger upon its 
inventor. My friend indeed has told me, that all 
the women will be my enemies, and that however 
I flatter myſelf with hopes of defence from the 
men, I ſhall certainly find myſelf deſerted in the 
hour of danger. Of the young men, ſaid he, ſome 
will be afraid of ſharing the diſgrace of their mo- 
thers, and ſome the danger of their miſtreſſes; of 
thbſe who are married, part are already convinced 
of the falſehood of their wives, and part ſhut their 
eyes to avoid conviction ; few ever ſought for virtue 
in marriage, and therefore few will try whether 
they have found it. Almoſt every man is careleſs 
or timorous, and to truſt is eaſier and ſafer than to 
examine. 

Theſe obſervations diſcouraged me, till I 

to conſider what reception I was likely to find 

among the ladies, whom I have reviewed under 

the three claſſes of maids, wives, and widows, 

and cannot but hope that I may obtain ſome 

countenance among them, The ſingle ladies I 
fuppoſe univerſally ready to patronize my method, 

by which connubial wickedneſs may be detected, 

ſince no woman marries with a previous deſign to 

be unfaithful to her huſband. And to keep them 
ſteady in my cauſe, I promiſe never to ſel] one of 
my magnets to a man who ſteals a girl from ſchool; 

marries a woman forty years younger than himſelf ; 


or 
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or employs the authority of parents to obtain a 
wife without her own conſent. 

Among the married ladies, notwithſtanding 
the inſinuations of ſlander, I yet reſolve to 
believe, that the greater part are my friends, 
and am at leaſt convinced, that they who de- 
mand the teft, and appear on my fide, will 
ſupply, by their ſpirit, the deficiency of their 
numbers, and that their enemies will ſhrink 
and quake at the fight of a magnet, as the 
ſlaves of Scythia fled from the ſcourge. 

The widows will be confederated in my favour 
by their curioſity, that women who have outlived 
their huſbands, always think themſelves entitled 
to ſuperintend the conduct of young wives; and 
as they are themſelves in no danger from this 
magnetick trial, I fhall expect them to be emi- 
nently and unanimouſly zealous in recommend- 
ing it. 

With theſe hopes I ſhall, in a ſhort time, offer 
to fale magnets armed with a particular metallick 
compoſition, which concentrates their virtue, and 
determines their agency. It is known that the effi- 
cacy of the magnet, in common operations, de- 
pends much upon its armature, and it cannot be 
imagined, that a ſtone, naked or caſed only in the 
common manner, will diſcover the virtues aſcribed 
to it by Rabbi Abraham. The ſecret of this metal 
J ſhall carefully conceal, and, therefore, am not 
afraid of imitators, nor ſha} trouble the offices 
with ſolicitation for a patent. 

I ſhall fell them of different fizes, and various 
degrees of ftrength. I have ſome of a bulk proper 


to be hung at the bed's head, as ſcare-crows, and 
{ome 
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ſome ſo ſmall that they may be eafily concealed, 
Some I have ground into oval forms to be hung at 
watches; and ſome, for the curious, I have ſet in 
wedding-rings, that ladies may never want an at- 
teſtation of their innocence. Some I can produce 
ſo fluggiſh and inert, that they will not a& before 
the third failure; and others ſo vigorous and ani- 
mated, that they exert their influence againſt un- 
lawful wiſhes, if they have been willingly and de- 
liberately indulged. As it is my practice honeſtly 
to tell my cuſtomers the properties of my magnets, 
I can judge by their choice of the delicacy of their 
ſentiments. Many have been contented to ſpare 
coſt by purchaſing only the loweſt degree of effi- 
cacy, and all have ſtarted with terror from thoſe 
which operate upon the thoughts. One young 
lady only fitted on a ring of the ſtrongeſt energy, 

declared that ſhe ſcorned to ſeparate her wiſhes 


from her acts, or allow herſelf to think what ſhe 
was forbidden to practiſe. 


Jan, &c. 
HERMETICUS. 
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NumB. 200. SATURDAY, February 15, 1752. 


Nemo petit modicis qua mittebantur amici: 

A Seneca, que Piſo bonus, qua Cotta ſolebat 

ri, nempe et titulis et facibus olim 

Major habebatur donandi gloria; 

Peſcimus ut canes civiliter ; hoc face, et eflo 

Elo, ut nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicit. Juv. 
No man ex (for who ſo much a ſot 

Who has the times he lives in io forgot 
What Seneca, what Pifo us'd to fend, 
To raiſe, or to ſupport a finking friend. 
Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 


Bounty well plac'd, preferr'd, and well defign'd 
2 all thae height of 8 5 
Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore; 
When your poor client is conderan'd t' attend, 

'Tis les aſk, receive him as, a friend : 

Deſcend to this, and then we aſk no more; 

Rich to yourſelf, to all befide be poor. BowLEs. 


To the RAMBLER. 


Mr. RamaLitR, 


UCH is the tenderneſs or infirmity of many 
minds, that when any affliction oppreſſes 
them, they have immediate recourſe to lament- 
ation and complaint, which, though it can only be 
allowed reaſonable when evils admit of remedy, 
and then only when addreſſed to thoſe from whom 
the remedy is expected, yet ſeems even in hope - 
leſs and incurable diſtreſſes to be natural, ſince 
thoſe by whom it 1s not indulged, imagine that 
— give a proof of extraordinary fortitude by ſup- 

reiling it. 
K 1 > one of thoſe who, with the Sancho of 
Cervantes, leave to higher characters the merit of 
ſuffering 


?) 
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2 in ſilence, and give vent without ſeruple 
or 


to any ſorrow that ſwells in my heart. It is there - 
fore to me a ſevere aggravation of a calamity, 
when it is ſuch as in the common opinion will not 
juſtify the acerbity of exclamation, or ſupport the 
ſulemnity of vocal grief, Yet many pains are 
incident to a man of delicacy, which the unfeelinz 
world cannot be perſuaded to pity, and which, 
when they are ſeparated from their peculiar and 

rſonal circumſtances, will never be conſidered as 
important enough to claim attention, or deſerve 
redreſs. 

Of this kind will appear to groſs and vulgar ap- 
prehenſions, the miſeries which I endured in a 
morning -vilit to Proſpero, a man lately raiſed to 
wealth by a lucky project, and too much intoxica- 
ted by ſudden elevation, or too little poliſhed by 
thought and converſation, to enjoy his preſent for- 
tune with elegance and decency. 

We ſet out in the world together ; and for a long 
time mutually aſſiſted each other in our exigencies, 
as either happened to have money or influence be- 
yond his immediate neceſſities. Y ou know that 
nothing n men ſo much as partici- 
pation of dangers and misfortunes; I therefore al- 

ways conſidered Proſpero as united with me in the 
ſtrongeſt league of kindneſs, and imagined that our 
friendſhip was only to be broken by the hand of 
death. I felt at his ſudden ſhoot of ſucceſs an ho- 
neſt and diſintereſted joy; but as I want no part of 
his ſuperfluities, am not willing to deſcend from 
that equality in Which he hitherto have lived. 

Our intimacy was regarded by me as a diſpenſa- 
tion from ceremomal viſits ; and it was ſo long be- 
fore I ſaw him at his new houſe, that he gently com- 

Vor. IV. L plained 
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plained of my neglect, and obliged me to come on 
a day appointed. I kept my promiſe, but found 
that the impatience of my friend aroſe not from any 
deſire to communicate his happineſs, but to enjoy 
his ſuperiority. 

When I told my name at the door, the footman 
went to ſee if his maſter was at home, and, by the 
tardineſs of his return, gave me reaſon to ſuſpet 
that time was taken to deliberate. He then in- 
formed me, that Proſpero deſired my company, 
and ſhowed the ſtaircaſe carefully ſecured by mats 
from the pollution of my feet. The beſt apart- 
ments were oftentatioufly ſet open, that I might 
have a diſtant view of the magnificence which I 
was not permitted to approach; and my old friend 
receiving me with all the inſolence of condeſcenſion 
at the top of the ſtairs, conducted me to a back 
room, where he told me he always breakfaſted 
when he had not great company. 

On the floor where we fat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth, of which Proſpero ordered his ſervant 
to lift up a corner, that 1 might contemplate the 
brightneſs of the colours, and the elegance of the 
texture, and aſked me whether I had ever ſeen any 
thing ſo fine before ? I did not gratify his folly with 
any outcries of admiration, but coldly bade the 
footman let down the cloth. 

We then ſat down, and I began to hope that 
pride was glutted with perſecution, when Preſpero 
defired that I would give the ſervant leave to adjuſt 
the cover of my chair, which was ſlipt a little aſide 
to ſhow the damaſk; he informed me that he had 
beſpoke ordinary chairs for common uſe, but had 
been diſappointed by his tradeſman. I put the 
chair afide with my foot, and drew another fo 

haſtily, 
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haſtily, that I was entreated not to rumple the 
carpet. 

Breakfaſt was at laſt ſet, and as I was not will- 
ing to indulge the peeviſhneſs that began to ſeize 
me, I commended the tea; Proſpero then told 
me, that anether time I ſhould taſte his fineſt 
ſort, but that he had only a very ſmall quantity 
remaining, and reſerved it for thoſe whom he 
thought himſelf obliged to treat with particular 
reſpeRt. | 

While we were converſing upon ſuch ſubjects ax 
imagination happened to ſuggeſt, he frequently di- 
ed into directions to the ſervant that waited, 
or made a light enquiry after the jeweller or filver- 
ſmith; and once, as I was purſuing an argument 
with ſome degree of earneſtneſs, he ſtarted from 
his poſture of attention, and ordered, that if lord 
Lofty called on him that morning, he ſhould be 
ſhewn into the beſt partour. 

My patience was not yet wholly ſubdued. I was 
willing to promote his ſatisfaction, and therefore 
obſerved, that the figures on the china were emi- 
nently pretty. Preſpere had now an opportunity 
of calling for his Dreſden china, which, ſays he, 
I always aſſociate with my chaſed tea-ketile. The 
cups were brought; I once reſolved not to have 
leoked upon them, but my curiofity prevailed. 
When I had examined them a little, Preſpero de- 
fired me to ſet them down, for they who were ac- 
cuſtomed only to common diſhes, ſeldom handled 
china with much care. You will, I hope com- 
mend "y philoſophy, when I tell you that I did 
not daſh his baubles to the ground. 

He was now ſo much elevated with his own 
greatneſs, that he — ſome humility nece frary 

2 to 
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to avert the glance of envy, and therefore told me, 
with an air of ſoft compoſure, that I was not to 
eſtimate life by external appearance, that all theſe 
ſhining acquiſitions had added little to his happi- 
neſs, that he ſtill remembered with pleaſure the 
days, in which he and I were upon the level, and 
had often, in the moment of reflection, been 
doubtful, whether he ſhould loſe much by changing 
his condition for mine. 

I began now to be afraid leſt his pride ſhould, by 
filence and ſubmiſſion, be emboldened to inſults 
that could not eaſily be borne, and therefore cool! 
conſidered, how J ſhould repreſs it without ſuc 
bitterneſs of reproof as I was yet unwilling to uſe. 
But he interrupted my meditation, ' by aſking leave 
to be dreffed, and told me, that he had promiſed 
to attend ſome ladies in the park, and, if I was 

oing the ſame way, would take me in his chariot. 
T had no inclination to any other favours, and 
therefore, left him without any intention of ſeeing 
him again, unleſs ſome misfortune ſhould reſtore 
his underſtanding. 


Jam, Ec. 


ASPER. 


Though I am not wholly inſenſible of the provo- 
cations which my correſpondent has received, I 
cannot altogether commend the keenneſs of his re- 
ſentment, nor encourage him to perſiſt in his reſo- 
lution of breaking off all commerce with his old 
- acquaintance. One of the golden precepts of Py- 
thageras directs, that a friend ſhould not be hated for 
little faults ; and ſurely, he, upon whom nothing 
worle can be charged, than that he mats his ſtairs, 
and covers his carpet, and ſets out his finery to wa 

before 
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before thoſe whom he does not admit to uſe it, has 
yet committed nothing that ſhould exclude him 
rom common degrees of kindneſs. Such impro- 
prieties often proceed rather from ſtupidity than 
malice. 'Thoſe who thus ſhine only to dazzle, are 
influenced merely by cuſtom and example, and 
neither examine, nor are quabhſied to examine, the 
motives of their own practice, or to ſtate the nice 
limits between elegance and oſtentation. They are 
often innocent of the pain which their vanity pro- 
duces, and inſult others when they have no worſe 
purpoſe than to pleaſe themſelves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will always 
endanger his quiet. Of thoſe with whom nature 
and virtue oblige us to converſe, ſome are igno- 
rant of the arts of pleaſing, and offend when they 
deſign to careſs; ſome are negligent, and gratify 
themſelves without regard to the quiet of another ; 
ſome, perhaps, are malicious, and feel no greater 
ſatisfaction in proſperity, than that of raiſing envy 
and trampling inferiority. But whatever be the 
motive of inſult, it is always beſt to overlook it, 
for folly ſcarcely can deſerve reſentment, and. 
malice is puniſhed by neglect. 


L 


3 
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Nums. 201. TuzsDay, February 18, 1752. 


$Sanfus baberi 

Promiſſique tenax dictis fatiſque mereris ? 

Agnoſco procerem. Jov- 
Convince the world thmt you're devout and true, 

Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 

Whatever be your birth, pou're ſure to be | 

A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. STEPNEY, 


B OYL E has obſerved, that the excellency of 
” manufactures, and the facility of labour would 
be much promoted, if the various expedients and 
contrivances which lie concealed in private hands, 
were by reciprocal communications made generally 
known; for there are few operations that are 
not performed by one or other with ſome pecu- 
liar advantages, which though ſingly of little im- 
portance, would by conjunction and concurrence 
open new inlets to knowledge, and give new pow- 
ers to diligence. 

There are in like manner, ſeveral moral excel- 
lencies diſtributed among the different claſſes of 2 
community. It was ſaid by Cu jacius, that he ne- 
ver read more than one book, by which he was not 
inſtructed; and he that ſhall enquire after virtue 
with ardour and attention, will ſeldom find a man 
by whoſe example or ſentiments he may not be 
improved. 

Every profeſſion has ſome eſſential and appro- 
priate virtue, without which there can be no hope 
of honour or ſucceſs, and which, as it is more or 
leſs cultivated, confers within its ſphere of activity 
different degrees of merit and reputation. As the 
aſtrologers range the ſubdiviſions of mankind * 

Ee 
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the planets which they ſuppoſe to influence their 
lives, the moraliſt may diſtribute them according to 
the virtues which they neceſſarily practiſe, and con- 
ſider them as diſtinguiſhed by prudence or fortitude, 
diligence or patience. 

9 much are the modes of excellence ſettled by 
time and place, that men may be heard boaſting 
in one ſtreet of that which they would anxiouſly 
conceal in another. The grounds of ſcorn and 
eſteem, the topicks of praiſe and ſatire are varied 
according to the ſeveral virrues or vices which 
the courſe of life has diſpoſed men to admire or 
abhor; but he who is ſolicitous for his own im- 
provement, muſt not be limited by local reputa- 
tion, but ſelect from every tribe of mortals their 
charaQteriſtical virtues, and conſtellate in him- 
ſelf the ſcattered graces which ſhine ſingle in other 
men. 

The chief praiſe to which a trader aſpires is that 
of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance 
of commercial engagements; nor is there any 
vice of which he ſo much dreads the imputation, 
as of negligence and inſtability. This is a 22 
which the intereſt of mankind requires to be dif- 
fuſed through all the ranks of life, but which many 
ſeem to conſider as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, 
below the ambition of greatneſs or attention of 
wit, ſcarcely requifite among men of gaiety and 
ſpirit, and ſold at its higheſt rate when it is ſacri- 
ficed to a frolick or a jeſt. | 

Every man has daily occaſion to remark what 
vexations ariſe from this privilege of deceiving 
one another. The active and vivacious have ſo 
long diſdained the reſtraints of truth, that pro- 

L 4 miſes 
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miſes and appointments have loſt their cogency, 
and both parties neglect their ſtipulations, becauſe 
2 concludes that they will be broken by the 
other. 

Negligence is firſt admitted in ſmall affairs, and 
ſtrengthened by petty indulgencies. He that is not 
yet hardened by cuſtom, ventures not on the viola- 
tiori of important engagements, but thinks himſelf 
bound by his word in caſes of property or danger, 
though he allows himſelf to forget at what time he 
is to meet ladies in the park, or what tavern his 
friends are expecting him. 

This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, 
if it could be reſtrained to the play- houſe, the ball - 
room, or the card- table; yet even there it is ſuffi- 
ciently troubleſome, and darkens thoſe moments 
with expeQation, ſuſpenſe, and reſentment, which 
are ſet aſide for pleaſure, and from which we natu- 
rally hope for unmingied enjoyment, and total re- 
laxation. But he that ſuffers the ſlighteſt breach in 
his morality, can ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or 
how wide it ſhall be made; when a paſſage is open, 
the influx of corrupticn is every moment wearing 
down oppoſition, and by flow degrees deluges the 
heart. 

Aliger entered the world a youth of lively imagina- 
tion, extenſive views, and untainted principles. His 
curioſity incited him to range from place to place, 
and try all the varieties of converſation; his elegance 
of addreſs and fertility of ideas, gained him friends 
wherever he appeared; or at leaf he found the ge- 
neral kindneſs of reception always ſhown to a young 
man whoſe birth and fortune give him a claim to 
notice, and who has neither by vice or folly de- 

| ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleaſed with this 

eral ſmile of mankind, and was induſtrious to 
preſerve it by compliance and officiouſneſs, but did 
not ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing to vitiate his inte- 
grity. It was his eſtabliſhed maxim, that a pro- 
. miſe-is never to be broken; nor was it without re- 
luctance that he once ſuffered himſelf to be drawn 
away from a feſtal engagement by the importunity 
of another company. 

He ſpent the evening, as is uſual, in the rudi- 
ments of vice, in perturbation and imperfect en- 
joyment, and met his diſappointed friends n the 
morning, with confuſion and excuſes, His com- 
panions, not accuſtomed to ſuch ſcrupulous anxiety, 
laughed at his uneaſineſs, compounded the offence 
for 2 bottle, gave him courage to break his word 
again, and again levied the penalty. He ventured. 
the ſame experiment upon another ſociety, and 
ſound them equally ready to conſider it as a venial 
fault, always incident to a man of quickneſs and 
gaiety; till by degrees, he began to think himſelf 
at liberty to follow the laſt invitation, and was no 
longer thocked at the turpitude of falſehood. He 
made no difficulky- to promiſe his preſence at 
diſtant places, and if liſtleſſneſs happened to creep 
upon him, would fit at home- with great tran- 
quillity, and has often ſunk to ſleep in a chair, 
while he held ten tables in continual expectations 
of entrance. ; 

It was ſo pleaſant to live in perp: tual vacancy, . 
that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſelc1s 
incumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to careleſſneſs 
and diſſipation, without any regard to the future 
or the paſt, or any other motive of action than 
the impulſe of a "_ defire, or the * 

| 5 0 
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of immediate pleaſure. The abſent were imme- 
diately forgotten, and the hopes or fears felt by 
others, had no influence upon his conduct. He 
was in ſpeculation completely juſt, but never 
kept his promiſe to a creditor ; he was benevo- 
lent, but always deceived thoſe friends whom he 
undertook to patroniſe or affiſt ; he was prudent, 
but ſuffered his affairs to be embarraſſed for want 
of regulating his accounts at ſtated times. He 
- courted a young lady, and when the ſettlements 
were drawn, took a ramble into the country on 
the day appointed to fign them. He reſolved to 
travel, and fent his cheſts on ſhipboard, but de- 
layed to follow them till he loſt his paſſage. He 
was ſummoned as an evidence in a cauſe of great 
importance, and loitered on the way till the trial 
was paſt. It is faid, that when he had, with 
great expence, formed an intereſt in a borough, 
his opponent contrived, by fome agents, who 
knew his temper, to lure him away on the day 
of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion 
of a thouſand crimes, which others leſs kind or 
civil would eſcape. His courteſy invites applica · 
tion; his promiſes produce dependence ; he has 
his pockets filled with petitions, which he intends 
tome time to deliver and enforce, and his table 
covered with letters of requeſt, with which he. 
purpoſes to comply ; but time flips imperceptibly 
away, While he is either idle pr buſy ; bis friends 
loſe their opportunities, and charge upon him 
their miſcarriages and calamities. 

This character, however contemptible, is not 
peculiar to Aliger. They whoſe activity of ima- 
gination is often ſhifting the ſcenes 4 expecta- 

tion, 
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tion, are frequently ſubject to ſuch ſallies of ca- 
price as make all their actions fortuitous, deſtroy 
the value of their friendſhip, obſtructs the etficacy 
of their virtues, and ſet them below the meaneit 
of thoſe that perſiſt in their reſolutions, execute 
what they deſign, and perform what they have 
promiſed. W's 
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Neos d rr Sues ig 6 mins Tpazuare, 

Kai zarras dur SJaTaoporey vioazubars 

"'O Ji Aer le TpaTroy Wipioxtaiorepoy 

Aware r &riape, Azu@pia, piper. 
CALLIMACHUS, 


From no afflition is the poor exempt ; 
He thinks each eye ſurveys him with contempt, 
_ Unmanly poverty ſubdues the heart, 
Cankers each wound, and ſharpens every dart. 
F. Lewis, 


MONG thoſe who have endeavoured ta 

promote learning, and rectify judgment, it 
has been long cuſtomary to complain of the abuſe 
of words, which are often admitted to ſignify 
things ſo different, that, inſtead of aſliſting the 
underſtanding as vehicles of knowledge, they pro- 
duce error, diſſention, and perplexity, becauſe 
what is affirmed in one ſenſe, is received in an- 
other. 

If this ambiguity ſometimes embarraſſes the 
moſt ſolemn controverſies, and obſcures the de- 
monſtrations of ſcience, it may be well expected to 
infeſt the pompous periods of declaimers, whoſe 
purpoſe is often only to amuſe with fallacies, and 

change 
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change the colours of truth and falſehood ; or the 
muſical compoſitions of poets, whoſe ſtyle is pro- 
feſſedly figurative, and whoſe art is imagined to 
conſiſt in diſtorting words from their original 
meaning, | 

There are few words. of which the reader be- 
lieves himſelf better to know the import than of 
poverty; yet whoever ſtudies either the poets or 
philoſophers, will find ſuch an account of the con- 
dition expreſſed by that term as his experience or 
obſervation will not eaſily diſcover to be true. In- 
ſtead of the meanneſs, diftreſs, complaint, anxiety, 
and dependance which have hitherto been com- 
bined in his ideas of poverty, he will read of con- 
tent, innocence, and chearfulneſs, of health. and 
fafety, tranquillity and freedom; of pleaſures not 
known but to men unencumbered with poſſeſ- 
ſions; and of ſleep that ſheds his balſamick ano- 
dynes only on the cottage. Such are the bleſſings 
to be obtained by the reſignation of riches, that 
kings might deſcend from their thrones, and gene- 
rals retire from a triumph, only to ſlumber un- 
diſturbed in the elyſtum of poverty. 

If thee authors do not deceive us, nothing can: 
be more abſurd than that perpetual conteſt for 
wealth which keeps the world in commotion ; nor 
any complaints more juſtly cenſured than thoſe 
which proceed from want of the gifts of fortune, 
which we are taught by the great maſters of mo- 
ral wiſdom to conficer as golden ſhackles, by 
which the wearer is at once diſabled and adorned ; 
as luſcious poiſons which may for a time pleaſe the 
palate, but ſoon betray their malignity by languor 
and by pain. 


It 
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It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenvied, to be healthful without phyſick, 2nd 
fecure without a guard; to obtain from the bounty 
of nature, what the great and wealthy are com- 
pelled to procure by the help of artiſts and atten- 
dants, of flatterers and ſpies. 

But it will be found, upon a nearer view, that 
they who extol the happineſs of poverty, do not 
mean the ſame ſtate with thoſe who deplore its 
miſeries. Poets have their imaginations filled with 
ideas of magnificence; and being accuſtomed to 
contemplate the downfal of empires, or to contrive 
forms of lamentations for monarchs in diſtreſs, 
rank all the claſſes of mankind in a ſtate of poverty, 
who, make no approaches to the dignity of crowns. 
To be poor, in the epick language, is only not to 
command the wealth of nations, nor to have 
fleets and armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impro- 
priety of ſtyle. He that wiſhes to become a philo- 
ſopher at a cheap rate, eaſily gratifies his ambition 
by ſubmitting to poverty when he does nat feel it, 
and by boaſting his contempt of riches, when he 
has already more than he enjoys. He who would 
ſhow the extent of his views, and grandeur of his 
conceptions, or diſcover his acquaintance with 
fplendor and magnificence, may talk like Cowley of 
an humble ſtation. and quiet obſcurity, of the pau- 
city of nature's wants, and the inconveniencies of 
fuperfluity, and at laſt, like him, limit his deſires 
to five hundred pounds a year; a fortune indeed 
not exuberant when we compare it with the ex- 
pences of pride and luxury, but to which it little 
becomes a philoſopher to affix the name of po- 
verty, ſince no man can, with any propriety, be 

| termed 
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termed poor, who does not ſee the greater part of 
mankind richer than himſelf. 

As little is the general condition of human life 
underſtood by the panegyriſts and hiſtorians, who 
amuſe us with accounts of the poverty of heroes 
and ſages. Riches are of no value in themſelves, 
their uſe is diſcovered only in that which they pro- 
cure. They are not coveted, unleſs by narrow 
underſtandings, which confound the means with 
the end, but for the ſake of power, influence, and 
eſteem; or, by ſome of leſs elevated and refined 
ſentiments, as neceſſary to ſenſual enjoyment, 

The pleaſures of luxury, many have, without 
uncommon virtue, been able to deſpiſe, even when 
affluence and idleneſs have 'concurred to tempt 
them; and therefore he who feels nothing from 
indigence but the want of gratifications which he 
could not in any other condition make confiſtent 
with innocence, has given no proof of eminent 
patience. Eſteem and influence every man defires, 
but they are equally pleaſing, and equally valuable, 
by whatever means they are obtained; and who- 
ever has found the art of ſecuring them without 
the help of money, ought, in reality, to be ac- 
counted rich, fince he has all that riches can pur- 
chaſe to a wiſe man. Cincinnatus, ö lived 
upon a few acres, cultivated by his own „ was 
ſufficiently removed from all the evils generally 
comprehended under the name of poverty, when 
his reputation was ſuch, that the voice of his coun- 
try called him from his farm to take abſolute com- 
mand into his Land; nor was Diogenes much mor- 
tified by his refidence in a tub, where he was ho- 
noured with the viſit of Alexander the Great. 5 
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The ſame ſallacy has conciliated veneration to 
the religious orders. When we behold a man 
abdicating the hope of terreſtrial poſſeſſions, and 
precluding himſelf, by an irrevocable vow, from the 
purſuit and acquiſition of all that his fellow-beings 
conlider as worthy of wiſhes and endeavours, we 
are immediately ſtruck with the purity, abſtrac- 
tion, and firmaeſs of bis mind, and regard him as 
wholly employed in ſecuring the intereſt of futu- 
rity, and devoid of any other care than to gain at 
whatever price the ſureſt paſſage to eternal reſt. 

Yet, what can the votary be juſtly ſaid to have 
loſt of his preſent happineſs? if he refides in a 
convent, he converſes only with men whoſe con- 
dition is the ſame with his own; he has from the 
munificence of the founder all the neceſſaries of 
life, and is ſafe from that deflitution, which Hooker 
declares to be ſuch an impediment to virtue, as, till it 
be removed, ſuffereth not the mind of man to admit 
any other care. All temptations to envy and com- 
petition are ſhut out from his retreat; he is not 
pained with the fight of unattainable dignity, nor 
inſulted with the bluſter of inſolence, or the ſmile 
of forced familiarity. If he wanders abroad, the 
ſanity of his character amply compenſates all 
other diſtinctions, he is ſeldom but with reve- 
rence, nor heard but with ſubmiſſion. 

It has been remarked, that death, though often 
defied in the field, ſeldom fails to terrify when it 
approaches the bed of ſickneſs in its natural hor- 
ror ; ſo poverty may eaſily be endured, while aſſo- 
ciated with dignity and reputation, but will always 
be ſhunned and dreaded, when it is accompanied 
with ignominy and coniempt. 
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Cum volet illa dies, que nil xi 22 corporis * 

Jus habet, incerti ſpatium mibi fintat avi Ovid. 
Come, ſoon or late, death's undetermin' 4 day, 

This mortal being oy can decay, " WeEerLsTeED. 


T ſeems to be the fate of man to feek- all his 

confolations in futurity. The time preſent is 
ſeldom able to fill defire or imagination with im- 
mediate enjoyment, and we are forced to ſupply its 
deficiencies” by tecollection or anticipation. 

E one has ſo often detected the fallaciouſ- 

ned of! hope, and: the inconvenience of teaching 
himſelf to expect What a thouſand accidents may 
preclude, that, when time has abated the con- 
dence with which youth ruſhes out to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the world, we endeavour, or wiſh, to find 
CN in the review of life, -and to-repoſe 
real facts, and certain experience. This is 
perhaps one'teafon, ern rr whyage cg 
in narratives. | 
But fo full is the world of calamity, thit'every 
ſource of pleaſure is polluted, and every retirement 
of tranquillity diſturbed. When time has ſupplied 
us with events ſufficient to employ our thoughts, it 
has mingled them with ſo many diſaſters, that we 
ſhrink! from their remembrance; dread their intru- 
ſion upon our minds, and fly from them as from 
enemies that purſue us with torture; 

No man: paſt the- middle point of life can ſit 
down to feaſt upon the pleafures of youth without 
finding the banquet imbittered by the cup of ſor- 
row; he may revive lucky accidents, and pleaſing 
extravagancies ; many days of harmleſs frolick, or 

nights 
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nights of honeſt feſtivity, will perhaps recur; or, 
if he has been engaged in ſcenes of action, and 
acquainted with affairs of difficulty and vicithtudes 
of fortune, he may enjoy the nobler pleaſure of 
looking back upon diſtreſs firmly ſupported, dan- 
gers reſolutely encountered, and oppoſition artfully 
defeated. nueas properly comforts his compa» 
nions, when after the horrors of a ſtorm they have 
landed on an unknown and deſolate country, with 
the hope that their miſeries will be at ſome diſtant 
time recounted with delight. There are few higher 
gratifications than that of reflection on ſurmounted 
evils, when they were not incurred nor protracted 
by our fault, and neither reproach us with coward- 
ice, nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almoſt always abated by the 
reflection, that they, with whom we ſhould be 
moſt pleaſed to ſhare it, are now in the grave. A 
few years make ſuch havock in human genera- 
tions, that we ſoon ſee ourſelves deprived of thoſe 
with whom we entered the world, and whom the 
participation of pleaſures or fatigues had endeared 
to dur remembrance. The man of enterprize re- 
counts his adventures and expedients, but is forced, 
at the cloſe of the relation, to pay a ſigh to the 
names of thoſe that contributed to his ſucceſs; he 
that paſſes his life among the gayer part of man- 
kind, has his remembrance ſtored with remarks 
and repartees of wits, whoſe ſprightlineſs and mer» 
riment are now loſt in perpetual ſilence; the trader, 
whoſe induſtry has ſupplied the want of inherit- 
ance, repines in ſolitary plenty at the abſence of 
companions, with whom he had planned out 
amuſements for his latter years; and the ſcholar, 
whoſe merit, after a long ſeries of efforts, raiſes 

him 
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him from obſcurity, looks round in vain from his 
exaltation for his old friends or enemies, whoſe ap- 
plauſe or mortification would heighten his triumph. 

Among Martial's requiſites to happineſs is, Res 
non parta labore, ſed relicta, an eſtate not gained 
induſtry, but left by inheritance, It is neceſſary to 
the completion of every good, that it be timely ob- 
tained ; for whatever comes at the cloſe of life, will 
come too late to give much delight; yet all human 
happineſs has its defects. Of what we do not gain 
for ourſelves we have only a faint and imperfect 
fruition, becauſe we cannot compare the difference 
between want and poſſeſſion, or at leaſt can derive 
from it no conviction of our own abilities, nor any 
increaſe of ſelf-eſteem ; what we acquire by bra- 
very or ſcience, by mental or corporal diligence, 
comes at laſt when we cannot communicate, 
therefore cannot enjoy it. 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow 
its happineſs from the time to come. In youth 
we have nothing paſt to entertain us, and in age, 
we derive little from retroſpe& but hopeleſs ſorrow. 
Yet the future likewiſe has its limits, which the 
imagination dreads to approach, but which we ſee 
to be not far diſtant. Ihe loſs of our friends and 
companions impreſſes hourly upon us the neceſſity 
of our own departure: we know that the ſchemes 
of man are quickly at an end, that we muſt ſoon lie 
down in the grave in the forgotten multitudes of 
former ages, and yield our places to others, wha, 
like us, ſhall be driven awhile, by hope ar fear, 

bout the ſurface of the earth, and then like us be 
oft in the ſhades of death. 

Beyond this termination of our material exiſt- 
ence, we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes 4 

an 
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and almoſt every man indulges his imagination 
with ſomething, which is not to happen till he has 
changed his manner of being : ſome amuſe them- 
ſelves with entails and ſettlements, provide for the 
perpetuation of families and honours, or contrive to 
obviate the diſſipation of the fortunes, which it has 
been their buſineſs to accumulate; others, more 
refined or exalted, congratulate their own hearts 
upon the future extent of their reputation, the re- 
verence of diftant nations, and the gratitude of un- 
2 poſterity. 

hey whoſe ſouls are ſo chained down to coffers 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive a ſtate 
in which they ſhall look upon them with leſs ſolici+ 
tude, are ſeldom attentive or flexible to arguments ; 
but the votaries of fame are capable of reflection, 
and, therefore, may be called to reconſider the 
probability of their expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote times be 
worthy of a wiſe man's wiſh, has not yet been 
ſatisfactorily decided; and, indeed, to be long re- 
membered, can happen to ſo ſmall a number, that 
the bulk of mankind has very little intereſt in the 
queſtion. There is never room in the world for 
more than a certain quantity or meaſure of renown. 
The neceſſary buſineſs of life, the immediate plea- 
ſures or pains of every condition, leave us not lei- 
ſure beyond a fixed proportion for contemplations 
which do not forcibly influence our preſent welfare. 
When this vacuity is filled, no characters can be 
admitted into the circulation of fame, but by occu- 
pying the place of ſome that muſt be thruſt into 
oblivion. The eye of the mind, like that of the 
body, can only extend its view to new objects, by 
loſing fight of thoſe which are now before it. 


Reputation 
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Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes 
a while and diſappears for ever; and if we except 
a few tranſcendent and invincible names, which no 
revolutions of opinion or length of time is able to 
ſuppreſs; all thoſe that engage our thoughts, or 
diverfity cur converſation, are every moment haſt- 
ing to obſcurity, as new favourites are adopted by 
faſhion. 

It is not therefore from this world, that any ray 
of comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of the 
laſt hour. But futurity has. ſtill its proſpects ; 
there is yet happineſs in reſerve, which, if we 
transfer our attention to it, will ſupport us in the 
pains of diſeaſe, and the languor of decay. This 
happineſs we may expect with confidence, becauſe 
it is out of the power of chance, and may be at» 
tained by al! that ſincerely deſire and earneſtly 
purſue it. On this therefore every mind ought. 
finally to reſt, Hope is the chief bleſſing of man, 
and that hope only is rational, of which we are 
certain that it cannot deceive us. 
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Nous. 204. SATURDAY, February 29, 1752. 


ty 


Nemo tam dives babuit faventes, 
Craſtinum ut paſſit fibi polliceri. SENECA, 


Of heav'ns protection who can be 
So confident to utter this 
To morrow I will ſpend in bliſs. F. Lewis 


EGED, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of 
the world : To the ſons of preſumption, humili- 


and fear; and to the daughters of err, con- 


tent and acquieſcence. 


Thus, in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, 


ſpoke Seged, the monarch of torty nations, the 
diſtributor of the waters of the Nile: © At 
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length, Seged, = toils are at an end; thou haſt 
reconciled diſaffection, thou haſt ſuppreſſed re- 
bellion, thou haſt pacified the jealouſies of thy 
courtiers, thou haſt chaſed war from thy con- 
fines, and erected fortreſſes in the lands of thy 
enemies. All who have offended thee, tremble 
in thy preſence, and wherever thy voice is 
heard, it is obeyed. Thy throne is ſurrounded 
by armies, numerous as the locuſts of the ſum- 
mer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of peſtilence. 
Thy magazines are ſtored with ammunition, 
thy treaſures overflow with the tribute of con- 
uered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy 

elds, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy 

nod is as the earthquake that ſhakes the moun- 
tains, and thy ſmile as the dawn of the vernal 
day. In thy hand is the ſtrength of thouſands, 
and thy health is the health of millions. Thy 
palace is gladdened by the ſong of praiſe, and 
thy path perfumed by the breath of benedic- 
© tion. 
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* tion. Thy ſubjects gaze upon thy greatneſs, 
* and think of danger or miſery no more. Why, 
«© Ceged, wilt thou not partake the bleſſings thou 
© bettoweſt? Why ſhouldſt thou only forbear to 
s rejoice in this general felicity ? Why ſhould thy 
c face be clouded with anxiety, when the meaneſt 
6 of thoſe who call thee ſovereign, gives the day to 
<« feſtivity, and the night to peace? At length, 
% Seged, reflet and be wiſe. What is the gift of 
© conqueſt but ſafety, may are riches collected 
« -but to purchaſe happineſs? * 

Seged then ordered the houſe of pleaſure, built 
in an iſland of the lake Dambea, to be prepared 
for his reception. I will retire” ſays he, for ten 
% days from tumult and care, from counſels and 
«© decrees, Long quiet is not the lot of the go- 
& yernors of nations, but a ceſſation of ten days 
% cannot be denied me. This ſhort interval of 
c happineſs may ſurely be ſecured from the inter- 
<« ruption of fear or perplexity, ſorrow or diſap- 
„ pointment. I will exclude all trouble from my 
„ abode, and remove from my thoughts what- 
* ever may confuſe the harmony of the concert, 
£ or abate the ſweetneſs of the banquet. I will 
& fill the whole capacity of my ſoul with enjoy- 
© ment, and try what it is to live without a wiſh 
„ unſatisfied.” 

In a few days the orders were performed, and 
Seged haſted to the palace of Dambea, which ſtood 
in an iſland cultivated only for pleaſure, planted 
with every flower that ſpreads its colours to the 
ſun, and every ſhrub that ſheds fragrance in the 
air. In one part of this extenſive garden, were 
open walks for excurſions in the morning; in an- 


other thick groves, and ſilent arbours, and bub- 
bling 
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bling fountains for repoſe at noon. All that could 
ſolace the ſenſe, or flatter the fancy, all that in- 
duſtry could extort from nature, or wealth furniſh 
to art, all that conqueſt could ſeize, or beneficence 
attract, was collected together, and every percep- 
tion of delight was excited and gratiſied. 

Into this delicious region Seged ſummoned all 
the perſons of his court, who ſeemed eminent 
qualified to receive or communicate pleaſure. Hig 
call was readily obeyed; the young, the fair, the 
vivacious, and the witty, were all in haſte to be 
ſated with felicity. They failed jocund over the 
lake, which ſeemed to ſmooth its ſurface before 


them: Their paſſage was cheered with muſick, 
and their hearts dilated with expectation. 


Seged landing here with his band of pleaſure, de- 
termined from that hour to break off all acquaint- 
ance with diſcontent, to give his heart for ten days 
to eaſe and jollity, and then fall back to the com - 
mon ſtate of man, and ſuffer his life to be diverſi- 
fied, as before, with joy and ſorrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber, to con- 
ſider where he ſhould begin his circle of happineſs. 
He had all the artiſts of delight before him, but 
knew not whom to call, ſince he could not enjoy 
one, but by 2 the performance of another. 
He choſe and rejected. he reſolved and changed 
his reſolution, till his faculties were haraſſed, and 
his thoughts confuſed ; then returned to the apart- 
ment where his preſence was expected, w'th lan- 
guid eyes and clouded countenance, and fpread 
the infection of uneaſineſs over the whole aTem- 
bly. He obſerved their depreſſion, and was of- 
fended, for he found his vexation increaſed by 
thoſe whom he expected to diſſipate and relieve it. 


He 
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He retired again to his private chamber, and ſought 
for conſolation in his own mind; one thought 
flowed in upon another; a long ſucceſſion of images 
ſeized his attention; the moments crept imper- 
ceptibly away through the gloom of penſiveneſs, 
till having recovered his tranquillity, he lifred up 
his head, and ſaw the lake brightened by the ſetting 
ſun. ** Such,” ſaid 4zged ſighing, is the longeſt 
« day of human exiſtence: Before we have learned 
4 to uſe it, we find it at an end.” | 

The regret which he felt for the loſs of ſo great 
a part of his firſt day, took from him all diſpoſi- 
tion to enjoy the evening ; and, after having en- 
deavoured for the ſake of his attendants, to force 
an air of gaiety, and excite that mirth which he 
could not ſhare, he reſolved to refer his hopes to 
the next morning, and lay down to partake with 
the flaves of labour and poverty the bleſſing of 
ſleep. 

He roſe early the ſecond morning, and reſolved 
now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate 
of the place an edit, importing, that whoever, 
during nine days, ſhould appear in the preſence of 
the king with dejected countenance, or utter any 
expreſſion of diſcontent or ſorrow, ſhould be dri- 
ven for ever from the palace of Dambea. 

This edict was immediately made known in 
every chamber of the court, and bower of the 
gardens. Mirth was frighted away, and they who 
were before dancing in the lawns, or finging in the 
ſhades, were at once engaged in the care of regu- 
lating their looks, that \eged might find his will 
punctually obeyed, and fee none among them 
liable to baniſhment. + | | 


Seged 
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Seged now met every face ſettled in a ſmile z but 
a ſme that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity, and con- 
ſtraint. He accoſted his favourites with familiarity 
and ſoftneſs; but they durſt not ſpeak without 
premeditation, leſt ſhould be convicted of diſ- 
content or ſorrow. 2 diverſions, to 
which no objection was made, becauſe objection 
would have implied uneaſineſs; but they were re- 
garded with indifference by the courtiers, who had 
no other deſire than to ſignaliae themſelves by cla- 
morous exultation. He offered various topicks of 
converſation, but obtained only forced jeſts, and 
laborious laughter, and after many attempts to 
animate his train to confidence and alacrity, was 
obliged to confeſs to himſelf the impotence of com- 
mand, and reſign another day to grief and diſap- 

t. 

He at laſt relieved his companions from their ter- 
rors, and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber to aſcertain, 
by different meaſures, the felicity of the ſucceedi 
days. Atlength he threw himſelf on the bed, 
cloſed his eyes, but imagined, in his ſleep, that his 
palace and gardens were overwhelmed by an inun- 
dation, and waked with all the terrors of a man 
ing in the water. He compoſed himſelf 
| reſt, but was affrighted by an imaginary 
irruption into his kingdom, and ſtriving, as is 
uſual in dreams, without ability to move, fancied 


ed on his wx that he could ſleep no more. 
He roſe, but his thoughts were filled with the de- 
luge and invaſion, nor was he able to diſengage his 
attention, or mingle with vacancy and eale in any 
Vox. IV. M amuſemen 
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amuſe ment. At length his perturbat ion gave way 
to reaſon, and he reſolved no longer to be haraſſed 
by vifionary miſeries; but before this reſolution 
could be completed, half the day had elapſed: He 
felt anew conviction of the uticertainty;of human 
ſchemes, und could not forbear to bewaih the Wenk 
neſs of that being, —— was to be inter- 
rupted by vapoars of the fancy. Having been firft 
diſturbed by à drezm, he afterwards: grieved that a 
dream could diſturb him. He at laft diſcovered, 

that His terrors and grief were equally vain, und, 
that to loſe the preſent in lamenting the paſt, was 
voluntarity to protract a melancholy vifion. The 
third day was now declining, and org og" re- 
ſolved do be happy 2 0 2] 
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Mogslis alis hora, nec FP . HE 

Preflat veloæ fortuna xt SBnK ICA. 
On fickle inge the minutes haſte, 1 | 
And fortune's favours never laſt. | F. LE wis. 


N the fourth morning Seged roſe early, 
freſhed with fleep, vigorous with health, ag 
eager with expectation. He entered the garden, 
attended by the prihces and ladies of his court, and 
ſeeing nothing -about him but airy cheerfulneſs, 
began to ſay to his heart, „This day ſhall be a 
4% day of pleaſure.” The fun played upon the 
water, the birds warbled in the groves, and the 
ales quivered among the branches. He roved 


fr 


m walk to walk as chance directed him, and 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes liſtened to the ſongs, ſometimes mingled 
with the dancers, ſometimes let loofe his imagina- 
tion in flights of merriment ; and ſometimes utter- 
ed reflections, and ſententious maxims, and 
on the admiration with which they were 
received. 
Thus the day rolled on, without any accident of 
vexation, or intruſion of melancholy thoughts. All 
that beheld him caught gladneſs from his looks, 
and the fight of happineſs conferred by himſelf filled 
his heart with ſatisfaction: But having paſſed three 
hours in this harmleſs luxury, he was alarmed 
on a fudden by an univerſal ſcream among the 
women, and turning back, ſaw the whole afſem- 
_— in confuſion, A young crocodile had 
riſen . out of the lake, and was ranging the garden 
in wantonneſs or hunger. Seged beheld him with 
indignation, as adiſturber of his felicity, and chaſed 
him back into the lake, but could not perſuade his 
retinue to ſtay, or free their hearts from the terror 
which had ſeized upon them. The princeſſes in- 
cloſed themſelves in the palace, and could yet 
believe themſelves in ſafety. Every atten- 
tion was fixed upon the late danger and eſcape, and 
no mind was any longer at leiſure for gay ſallies or 
careleſs prattle. | 
Seged had now no other employment than to con- 
template the innumerable caſualties which lie in 
ambuth on every ſide to intercept the happineſs of 
man, and break in upon the hour of delight and 
tranquillity. He had, however, the conſolation of 
thinking, that he had not been diſappointed by 
his own fault, and that the accident which had 
blaſted the hopes of the day, might eafily be pre- 
vented by future caution. 
M 2 That 
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That he might provide for the pleaſure of the 
next morning, he reſolved to repeal his penal edict, 
fince he had already found that diſcontent and me- 
lancholy were not to be driven away by the threats 
of authority, and that pleafure would only refide 
where ſhe was exempted from controul. He there- 
fore invited all the companions of his retreat to 
unbounded pleaſantry, by propoſing prizes for thoſe 
who ſhould on the following day, diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by any feſtive performances ; the tables 
of the antechamber were covered with gold and 
pearls, and robes and garlands decreed the rewards 
of thoſe who could refine elegance or heighten 
pleaſure. 

At this diſplay of riches every eye immediately 
ſparkled, and every tongue was buſied in celebrating 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor. But 
when Segedentered, in hopes of uncommon enter- 
tainment from univerſal emulation, he found that 

any paſſion too firongly agitated, puts an end to 
that tranquillity which is neceſſary to mirth, and 
that the mind, that is to be moved by the gentle 
ventilations of gaiety, muſt be firſt ſmoothed by a 
total calm. hatever we ardently wiſh to gain, 
we muſt in the ſame degree be afraid to loſe, and 
fear and pleaſure cannot dwell 
All was now care and ſolicitude. Nothing was 
done or ſpoken, but with ſo viſible anendeavour at 

rfection, as always failed to delight, though it 
— forced admiration: And Seged could not 
but obſerve with ſorrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than himſelf. As the evening approached, 
the conteſt grew more earneſt, and thoſe who were 
forced to allow themſelves excelled, began to diſco- 


rer the malignity of defeat, firſt by angry glances, 
| and 
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and at laſt by contemptuous murmurs. Segel like- 
wiſe ſhared the anxiety of the day; for confidering 
himſelf as obliged to diſtribute with exact juſtice 
the pr zes which had been ſo zealouſly ſougnt, he 
qdurſt never remit his attention, but paſſed his time 
upon the rack of doubt in balancing diiferent kinds 
of merit, and adjuſting the claims of all the com- 
petitors. | 

At laſt, knowing that no exactneſs could ſatisfy 
thoſe whoſe hopes he ſhould diſappoint, and 
thinking that on a day ſet apart for happineſs, it 
would be cruel to oppreſs any heart with ſorrow, 
he declared that all had pleaſed him alike, and 
diſmiſſed all with 228 of equal value. 

Seged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been able 
to avoid offence. They who had believed them- 
ſelves ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were not pleaſed 
to be levelled with the crowd; and though, by the 
liberality of the king, they received more than bis 
promiſe had intitled them to expect, they departed 
unſatisfied, becauſe they were honoured with no 
diſtinction, and wanted an opportunity to triumph 
in the mortification of their opponents. Behold 
& here,” ſaid Seged, the condition of him who 
e places his happineſs in the happineſs of others.” 
He then retired to meditate, and, while the cour- 


tiers were repining at his diſtributions,” ſaw the 


fifth ſun go down in diſcontent; 


The next dawn renewed his reſolution to be. 
happy. But having learned how little he could 
effect by ſettled ſchemes or preparatory meaſures, 
he thought it beſt to give up one day entirely to 
chance, and left every one to pleaſe and be pleaſed 
his own way. 
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This relaxation of regularity diffuſed a general 
complacence through the whole court, and the 
emperor imagined, that he had at laſt found the 
ſecret of obtaining an interval of ſelicity. But as 
he was m— in this careleſs aſſembly with equal 
careleſſneſs, he overheard one of his courtiers in a 
cloſe arbour murmuring alone: What merit has 
« FSeged above us, that we ſhould thus fear and 
© obey him, a man, whom whatever he may 
* have formerly performed, his luxury now ſhews 
* to have the fame weakneſs with ourſelves ? 
This charge affected him the more, as it was ut- 
tered by one whom he had always obſerved among 
theimolt abject of his flatterers. At firſt his indig- 
nat on prompted him to ſeverity; but reflecting, 
that what was ſpoken, without intention to be 
heard, was to be conſidered as only thought, and 
was perhaps but the ſudden burit of cafual and 
temporary vexatiotm, he invented ſome decont pre- 
tence to {end him away, that his retreat might not 
be tainted with the breath of envy ; and after the 
ſtruggle of deliberation was paſt, and all defire of 
revenge utterly ſuppreſſed, paſſed the evening not 
only with tranquillity, but triumph, though none 
but himſelf was conſcious of the 4 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered the 
beginning of the ſeventh day, and nothing hap- 
pened to diſturb the pleaſure of Seged, till looking 
on the tree that ſhaded him, he recollected that 
under a tree of the ſame kind he had paſſed the 
night after his defeat in the r of Goiama. 
The reflection on his loſs, his diſhonour, and the 
miſeries which his ſubjects ſuffered from the inva- 
der, fill: d him with ſadneſs. At laſt he ſhook off 
the we ght of ſorrow, and began to ſolace _—_ 

wit 
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with his uſual pleaſures, when his tranquillity was 
again diſturbed by jealouſies which the late conteſt 
for the prizes had produced, and which, having 
in vain tried to; pacify them by perſuaſion, he was 
forced to filence by command. 

On the eighth morning Seged was awakened 
early by an unuſual hurry in the apartments, and 
enquiring the cauſe, was told that the princeſs 
Baltis was ſeized with fickneſs. He roſe, and 
calling the phyſicians, found that they had little 
hope of her recovery. Here was an end of jollity : 
All, his were now upon his daughter, 
whoſe eyes he cloſed on the tenth dax. 

Such were the days which Seged of Htbizpia had 
appropriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the fa- 
tigues of war and the cares of government. This 
narrative be has bequeathed to future generations, 
that no man hereafter may preſume to ſay, ** This 
day ſhall be a day of happinefs.” 


892 <6 —_o_—_—_— 
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Propofiti nondum pudet, at cadem e mens, 
Ut bone ſummg putes, ns guadrã. Juv» 


But har den d by afﬀronts, and til] the Gme, 

Loſt to all ſenſe of honour and of fame, 

Thou yet can'ſt love to havnt the 4 man's board, 
And think no ſupper good bur with a lord. Bowers. 


HEN Diogenes was once aſked, what kind 
of wine he liked beſt? he anſwered 
«« 'That which is drank at the eoſt of others.“ 
| Though the character of Diogenes has ne vet 
excited any general zeal of imitation, there are 


M 4 many 
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who reſemble him in his taſte of wine; 


many 
many who are frugal, though not abſtemious ; 
whoſe appetites, though too powerful for reaſon, 


are kept under reſtraint by avarice; and to whom 
all delicacies loſe their flavour, when they cannot 
be obtained but at their own-expence. 

Nothing produces more fingularity of manners - 
and — | au of life, than the conflict of oppo- 
fite vices in the ſame mind. He that uniformly 
wry any purpoſe, whether good or bad, has a 
ettled principle of action; and as he may always 
find aſſociates who are travelling the ſame way, is 
countenanced by example, and ſheltered in the 
multitude ; but a man, aQuated at once by diffe- 
rent deſires, muſt move in a direction peculiar to 
himſelf, and ſuffer that reproach which we are 
naturally inclined to beſtow on thoſe who deviate 
from the reſt of the world, even without enquiring 
whether they are worſe or better. 

Yet this conflict of defires ſometimes produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched diſhes, 
or ſurfeit with unexhauſted variety, and yet prac- 
tiſe the moſt rigid economy, is ſurely an art which 
may juſtly draw the eyes of mankind upon them 
whoſe induſtry or judgment has enabled them to 
attain it. To him, indeed, who is content to 
break open the cheſts, or mortgage the manors of 
his anceſtors, that he may hire the miniſters of 
exceſs at the higheſt price, gluttony is an eaſy ſci- 


ence; yet we often hear the votaries of luxury 
boaſting of the elegance which they owe to the 
taſte of others, relating with rapture the ſucoeſſion 
of diſhes with which their cooks and caterers, fup- 
ply them; and expecting their ſhare of praiſe with 
the diſcoverers of arts and the civilizers of —_ 
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But to ſhorten the way to convivial happineſs, by 
eating without coſt, is a ſecret hitherto in few 
hands, but which certainly deſerves the curioſity 
of thoſe whoſe principal enjoyment is their dinner, 
and who ſee the ſun riſe with no other hope than 
that they ſhall fill their bellies before it ſets. 

Of them that have within my knowledge at- 
tempted this ſcheme of happineſs, the greater part 
have been immediately obliged to deſiſt; and ſome, 
whom their firſt attempts flattered with ſucceſs, 
were reduced by degrees to a few tables, from 
which they were at laſt chaſed to make way for 
others; and having long habituated themſelves to 
ſuperfluous plenty, growled away their latter years 
in. diſcontented competence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher 
expectations than men of wit, who imagine, that 
they ſhall never want a welcome to that company 
whoſe ideas they can enlarge, or whoſe imagina- 
tions they can elevate, and believe themſelves able 
to pay for their wine with the mirth which it qua- 
lifies them to produce, Full of this opinion, they 
crowd with little invitation, wherever the ſmell of 
a feaſt allures them, but are ſeldom encouraged to 
repeat their viſits, being dreaded by the pert as 
rivals, and bated by the dull as diſturbers of the 
company. 

No man has been ſo happy in gaining and keep... 
ing the privilege of living at:luxurious houſes ag. 
Guleſulus, who, after thirty. years of. continual 
revelry, bas now eſtabliſhed; by, uncontroverted 
preſcription, his claim to:partake-of every enter. 
tainment, and whoſe preſence. they who aſpire to 
the praiſe of a ſumptuous table are careful to pro- 
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cure on a day of importance, by fending the invi- 
tation a fortnight before. 

Guloſulus entered the world without any emi- 
nent degree of merit; but was careful to frequent 
houſes where perſons of rank reſorted. By being 
often ſeen, be became in time known; and from 
ſitting in the ſame room, was ſuffered to mix in 
idle converſation, or aſſiſted to fill up a vacant 
hour, when better amuſement was not readily to 
be had. From the coffee-houſe he was ſometimes 
taken away to dinner ; and as no man refuſes the 
acquaintance of him whom he ſees admitted to 
familiarity by others of equal dignity, when he 
had been met at a few tables, be with leſs difh- 
culty found the way to more, till at laſt he was 
regularly espected to appear wherever prepara- 
tions were made for a feaſt, within the circuit of 
his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident ivitiated in 
lanury, he felt in himſelf no inclination to retire 
{from a life of ſo much pleaſure, and therefore 
very ſcrioufly conſidered how he might continue 
it, Great qualities, or uncommon accompliſh- 
ments, he did not find neceſſary; for he had al- 
ready feen that merit rather enforces reſpe& than 
attracts fondneſs; and as he thought no folly 
greater than that of loſing a dinner for any other 
gratification, he often congratulated himſelf, that 
he had none of that diſguſting excellence which 
impreſſes awe upon greatneſs, and condemns its 
poſſeſſors to the ſociety of thoſe who are wiſe or 
brave, and indigent as themſelves, 

Guleſulus having never allotted much of his 
time to books or meditation, had no opinion in 
phatoſopby or politicks, and was not in danger of 

injuring 
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injuring. bis intereſt by dogmatical poſitions, or 
violent contradicti * if a diſpute aroſe, he took 
care to liſten with earneſt attention; and when 
either ſpeaker grew vehement and loud, turned 
towards him with eager quickneſs, and uttered 
a ſhort phraſe of admiration, as if ſurpriſed by ſuch 
cogency of e as he bad never known be- 
fore. By this ſilent conceſhon, he generally pre- 
ſerved in either controyertiſt ſuch a conviction of 
his own ſuperiocity, as inclined him rather to pity 
than irritate his adverſary, and prevented thoſe 
outrages which are ſometimes produced by the 
rage of defeat, or petulance of triumph. 

Guleſulus was never embarraſſed SM when he 
was required to declare his ſentiments before he 
had been able to diſcover to which fide the maſter 
of the houſe inclined, for it was his invariable 
rule to adopt the notions of thoſe that invited him, 

It will ſometimes happen that the inſolence of 
wealth breaks into contemptuouſneſs, or the tur- - 
bulence of wine requires a vent; and Guloſulus 
ſeldom fails of being ſingled opt on ſuch emergen- 
cies, as one on wham any experiment of ribaldry 
may be ſafely tried, Sometimes his lordſhip finds 
himſelf inclined to exhibit a ſpecimen of raillery- 
for the diverſion of his gueſt, and Gulo/ulus always 
ſupplies him with a ſubject of merriment. But be 
has learned to conſider rudeneſs and indignities as 
familiarities that entitle him to greater 33 c 
He comforts himſelf, that thoſe who treat and in- 
ſult him pay for their laughter, and that he keepy 
his money while they enjoy their jeſt. 

His chief policy conſiſts in ſelecting ſome diſh 
from every courſe, and recommending it to the 
company, with an air ſo deciſive, that no one ven 

tures 
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tures to contradict him. By this practice he ac- 
quires at a feaſt a kind of dictatorial authority; 
his taſte becomes the ſtandard of pickles and ſea- 
ſoning, and he is venerated by the profeſſors of 
epicuriſm, as the only man who underſtands 
the niceties of cookery, bay 
Whenever a new ſauce is imported, or any in- 
novation made in the culinary ſyſtem, he procures 
the earlieſt intelligence, and the moſt authentick 
receipt; and, by communicating his knowled 
under proper injunctions of ſecrecy, gains a right 
of taſting his own diſh whenever it is prepared, 
that he may tell whether his direQions have been 
fully underſtood. | : | 

By this method of life Gulsſulus has ſo impreſſed 
on his imagination the dignity of feaſting, that he 
has no other topick of talk, or ſubject of meditati- 
on. His calendar is a bill of fare; he meaſures 
the year by ſucceſſive dainties. The only common 
places of his memory are his meals, and if 
you aſk him at what time an event happened, he 
conſiders whether he heard it after a dinnnerof 
turbot or veniſon. He knows, indeed, that thoſe 
who value themſelves upon ſenſe, learning, or 
piety, ſpeak of him with contempt ; but he confi. 
ders them as wretches envious or ignorant, who do 
not know his happineſs, or with to fupplant him; 
and declares to his friends, that he is fully ſatisfied 
with his own conduct, ſince he has fed eve 
2 on twenty diſhes, and yet doubled his 
e tate. 
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Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
—— riden dus. Hox, 
The voice of reaſon cries with winning force, 

Looſe from the rapid car your aged horſe, 

Leſt, in the race derided, left behind, 

He drag his jaded limbs and burſt his wind. Francis. 


UCH is the emptineſs of human enjoyment, 
that we are always impatient of the preſent. 
Attainment is followed by neglect, and poſſeſſion 
by diſguſt ; and the malicious remark of the Greek 

epigrammatiſt on marriage may be applied to eve 
other courſe of life, that its two days of happinets 
are the firſt and the laſt. _ | 
Few moments are more pleaſing than thoſe in 
which the mind is concerting meaſures for a new 
undertaking. 'From the firft hint that wakens 
the fancy, till the hour of actual execution, all 
is improvement and progreſs, triumph and feli- 
city. Every hour brings additions to the original 
ſcheme, ſuggeſts ſome new expedient to ſecure 
ſucceſs, or diſcovers conſequential advan not 
hitherto foreſeen. While preparations are made, 
and materials accumulated, day = after day 
dances to 


through _— proſpects, and the 
rr je ding, that 
Such is "the pleaſure of p „ that many 
content themſelves with a 4. of — 
ſchemes, and wear out their allotted time in the 
calm amuſement of contriving what. they never at- 
tempt or hope to execute. 
Others not able to feaſt their imagination with 
pure ideas, advance ſomewhat nearer to the groſſ- 
nefs 
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neſs of action, with great diligence collect what- 
ever is requiſite to their degn, and, after a thou- 
ſand reſearches and conſultations, are ſnatched 
away by death, as they ſtand ia gracinctu waiting 
for a proper opportunity to beg 
If there were no other end of life, than to 
find ſome adequate folace for every day, I know 
not whether any condition could be preferred to 
that of the man who involves himſelf in his own 
thoughts, and never fuffers experience to ſhew 
him the vanity of ſpeculation; for na ſooner are 
notions reduced to practice, than tranquillity and 
confidence forſake the breaſt; every day brings 
its taſk, and often without bringing abilities to 
perform it : difficulties embarraſy, uncertainty 
perplexes, oppoſition retards, cenſure exaſperates, 
or neglect depreſſes. We proceed, becauſe we 
have begun; we complete our deſign, that the 
labour already ſpent may not be in vain: but as 
expectation gradually dies away, the gay ſmile of 
alacrity diſappears, we are compelled to implore 
ſeverer powers, and truſt the event to patience. 
and conſtancy. | 
When once our labour is begun, the com- 
fort that enables us to endure it is the proſpect of 
its end; for though in every long work there are 
ſome joyous intervals of ſelf-applauſe, when the 
attention is recreated by unexpected facility, and 
the imagination ſoothed by incidental excellen- 
cies z yet the toil with which performance 
les after idea, is ſo irkſome and diſguſting, and 
frequent is the neceſſity of reſting below that 
perfection which we imagined within our reach, 
that ſeldom any man obtains more from his en- 
deavours than a painful conviction of his on, 
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and a continual reſuſcitation of defires which he 
feels himſelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearineſs the concomitant of 
our undertakings, that eyery man in whatever he 
is engaged, conſoles himſelf with the hope of 
change; if he has made his way by aſſiduity to 
publick employment, he talks among his friends 
of the delight of retreat; if by the neceſſity of 
ſolitary application he is ſecluded from the world, 
he liſtens with a beating heart to diſtant noiſes, 
longs to mingle with living beings, and reſolves to 
take hereafter bis fill of diverſions, or diſplay his 
abilities on the univerſal theatre, and enjoy the 
pleaſure of diſtinRion and applauſe. 

Every defire, however innocent, grows dan- 
gerous, as by long indulgence it becomes aſcend- 
ent in the mind. When we have been much ac- 
cuſtomed to conſider any thing as capable of giving 
happineſs, it is not eaſy to reſtrain our ardour, or 
to forbear ſome precipitation in our advances, and 
irregularity in our purſuits. He that has culti- 
vated the tree, watched the ſwelling bud and 
opening bloſſom, and pleaſed himſelf with compu- 
ting how much every ſun and ſhower add to its 
growth, ſcarcely ſtays till the fruit has obtained its 
maturity, but defeats his own cares by eagerneſs 
to reward them. When we have diligently la- 
boured for any purpoſe, we are willing to believe 
that we have attainedit, and, becauſe we have al- 
ready done much, too ſuddenly conclude that no 
more is to be done. 

All attraction is increaſed by the approach of 
the attracting body. We never find ourſelves ſo 
deſirous to finiſh, as in the latter part of our 
work, or fo impatient of delay, as when we 


know 
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know that delay cannot be long. Thus unſea- 
ſonable importunity of diſcontent may be partly 
imputed to languor and wearineſs, which muſt al- 
ways oppreſs thoſe more whoſe toil has been longer 
continued; but the greater part uſually proceeds 
from frequent contemplation of that cate which is 
now conſidered as within reach, and which, when 
it has once flattered our hopes, we cannot ſuffer 
to be withheld. 

In ſome of the nobleſt compoſitions of wit, 
the concluſion falls below the vigour and ſpirit 
of the firſt books; and as a genius is not to be 
degraded by the imputation of human failings, 
the cauſe of this declenſion is commonly ſought 
in the ſtructure of the work, and plauſible rea- 
ſons are given why in the defeCtive part leſs orna- 
ment was neceſſary, or leſs could be admitted, 
But, perhaps, the author would have confeſſed, 
that his fancy was tired, and his perſeverance 
broken; that he knew his deſign to be unfiniſhed, 
but that, when he ſaw the end ſo near, he could 
no longer refuſe to be at reſt, | 

Againſt the inſtallations of this frigid opiate, 
the heart ſhould be ſecured by all the confidera- 
tions which once concurred to kindle the ardour 
of enterprize. Whatever motive firſt incited ac- 
tion, has ſtill greater force to ſtimulate perſeve- 
rance; fince he that might have lain ſtill at firſt 
in blamelefs obſcurity, cannot afterwards deſiſt but 
with infamy and reproach, He, whom. a doubt-. 
ful promiſe of diſtant good could encourage ta 
ſet difficulties at defiance, ought not to remit his 
vigour, when he has almoſt obtained his recom- 
pence. To faint or loiter, when only the laſt 
efforts are required, is to ſteer the ſhip through 

Ra ove 
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tempeſts, and abandon it to the winds in fight of 
land; it is to break the ground and ſcatter the 
ſeed, and at laſt to negleC the harveſt, 

The maſters of rhetorick direct, that the moſt 
forcible arguments be produced in the latter part of 
an oration, leſt they ſhould be effaced or perplexed 
by ſupervenient images. This precept may 
juſtly extended to the ſeries of life: Notbing is 
ended with honour, which does not conclude bet- 
ter than it began. It is not ſufficient to maintain 
the firſt vigour; for excellence loſes its effect upon 
the mind by cuſtom, as light after a time ceaſes to 
dazzle, Admiration muſt be continued by that 
novelty which firſt produced it, and how much ſo- 
ever is given, there muſt always be reaſon to ima» 
gine that more remains, a 

We not only are ſenſible of the laſt im- 
preſſions, but ſuch i the unwillingneſs of mankind 
to admit tranſcendent merit, that, though it be dif- 
ficult to obliterate the reproach of miſcarziages by 
any ſubſequent atchievement, however illuſtrious, 
yet the reputation raiſed by a long train of ſucceſs, 
may be finally ruined by a ſingle failure; for weak- 
neſs or error will be always remembered by that 
malice and envy which it gratihes, 

For the prevention of that diſgrace, which laſſi- 

tude and negligence may bring at laſt upon the 

' greateſt performances, it is neceſſary to proportion 
carefully our labour to our ſtrength. If the defign 
compriſes many parts, equally elſential, and there- 
fore not to be ſeparated, the only time for caution 
is before we engage; the powers of the mind muſt 
be then impartially eſtimated, and it muſt bc re- 


membered, that nat to complete the plan, is not to 
have 
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have begun it; and that nothing is done, while 
any thing is omitted, | 

But, if the taſk confiſts in the repetitian of ſin- 
gle acts, no one of which derives its efficacy from 
the reft, it may be attempted with leſs ſcruple, 
becauſe there is always opportunity to retreat with 
honour. The danger is only, leſt we expect 
from the world the indulgence with which moſt 
are diſpoſed to treat themſelves; and in the hour of 
liſtleſſneſs imagine, that the diligence of one day 
will atone for the idleneſs of another, and that 
applauſe begun by approbation will be continued 
by babit. 

He that is himfelf weary will ſoon weary the 
publick. Let bim therefore lay dowu his employ- 
ment, whatever it be, who can no longer exert 
his former activity or attention; let him not en- 
deavour to ſtruggle with cenſure, or obſtinately 
infeſt the ſtage till a general hifs commands him 
to depart, 
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Nums. 208. SATURDAY, March 14, 1752. 


Hpaxatr& 1% Ti ue of Andre aner a pauooi; 
Ovy* vary rene, Tors Is uu imisa wins” 

Ele zu Ae D Tpiouupior of I' araptiuor 
OuJeis rabr aud al rape II g 


Dios. LaIAr. 


Begone, ye blockheads, Heraclitur eries, 
And leave my labours to the learn'd and wiſe; 
By wit, by knowledge, ſtudiaus to be read, 

I ſcorn the multitude, alive and dead. 


IME, which puts an end to all human plea- 
| ſures and ſorrows, has likewiſe concluded the 
labours of the RausLEzR. Having N for 
two years, the anxious employment of a periodical 
writer, and multiplied my 615 s to four volumes, 
I have now determined to defiſt 

The reaſons of this reſolution it is of little im- 
portance to declare, fince juſtification is unneceſ- 
ſary when no objeCtion is made. I am far from 
ſuppoſing, that the ceſſation of my performances 
will raiſe any inquiry, for I have never been much 
a favourite of the publick, nor can boaſt that, in 
the-progreſs of my undertaking, I have been ani- 
mated the rewards of the liberal, the careſſes 
of the great, or the praiſes of the eminent. 

But I have no deſign to gratify pride by ſub- 
miſſion, or malice by lamentation; nor think it 
reaſonable to complain of ueglect from thoſe 
whoſe regard I never ſolicited. If I have not been 
diſtinguiſhed by the diſtributors of literary ho- 
nours, I have ſeldom deſcended to the arts by 
which favour is obtained. I have feen the me- 

teors 
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teors of faſhion riſe and fall, without any attempt 
to add a moment to their duration. I have never 
complied with temporary curioſity, nor enabled 
my readers to diſcuſs he topick of the day; 1 
have rarely exemplifked my aſſertions by living 
characters; in my papers, no man could look 
for cenſure of his enemies, or praiſes of himſelf, 
and they only were expected to pernſe them, 
whoſe paſſions leſt them leiſure for abſtracted 
— and whom virtue could pleaſe by its naked 
nity, 

Te fome, however, I am indebted for eucou- 
ragement, and to others for aſſiſtance, "The num- 
ber of my friends was never great, but they have 
been ſuch as would not futter me to think that I 
was Writing in vain, and J did not feel much de- 
jection from the want of popularity. 

My obligations having not been frequent, ue 
acknowledgments may be ſoon diſpatched. I 
can reſtore to all my correſpondents their produc- 
tions, with little diminution of the bulk of my 
volumes, though not without the loſs of ſome 
2 to which particular honours have been 
beh. parts from which I claim no other praiſe 
than that of having giving them an opportunity of 
appearing, are the four billets in the tenth paper, 
the ſecond letter in the fifteenth, the thirtieth, the 
forty-fourth, the ninety-ſeventh, and the hundredth 
papers, and the ſecond letter in the hundred and 


' ſeventh. | 
Having thus deprived myſelf of many excuſes 
which candour might have admitted for the in- 
equality of my compoſitions, being no longer 
able to allege the neceſſity of gratifying corre- 
ſpondents, 
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ſpondents, the importunity with which publica- 
tion was ſolicited, or obſtinacy with which cor- 
rection was rejected, I muſt remain accountable 
for all my faults, and ſubmit, without ſubterfuge, 
to the cenſures of criticiſm, which, however, 
I ſhall not endeavour to ſoften by a formal de- 
precation, or to overbear by the influence of a 
patron. The ſupplications of an author never 
yet reprieved him a moment from oblivion ; and, 
though greatneſs bas ſometimes ſheltered guilt, 
it can afford no protection to ignorance or dul- 
neſs. Having hitherto attempted only the pro- 

tion of truth, I will not at laſt violate it by 
the confeſſion of terrors which I do not feel: 
Having laboured to maintain the dignity of vir- 
tue, I will not now degrade it by the meanneſs of 
dedication. 

The ſeemi way with which I have ſome- 
times ſpoken of myſelf, would perhaps require an 
apology, were it not extenuated by the example of 
thoſe who have publiſhed eſſays before me, and by 
the privilege which every nameleſs writer has been 
hitherto allowed. A maſk,” mn Caftiglione, 
« confers a right of acting and ſpeaking with leſs 
« reſtraint, even when the wearer happens to be 
% known.” He that is diſcovered without his own 
conſent, may claim ſome ind and cannot 
be rigorouſly called to juſtify thoſe ſallies or fro- 
licks which his diſguiſe muſt prove him deſirous to 
conceal. | 

But I have been cautious leſt this offence ſhould 
be frequently or groſsly committed; for, as one 
of the philoſophers direct us to live with a friend, 
as with one that is ſome time to become an 
enemy, I have always thought it the duty of an 


anonymous 
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anonymous author to write, as if he expected to be 
hereafter known. 
I am willing to flatter pps with hopes, that, 
collecting theſe papers, Iam not aring, for 
T7 future life, eicher ſhame or — That 
all are happil y i „or accurately poliſhed, 
that the ſame fentiments have not ſometimes re- 
curred, or the fame expreſſions been too frequently 
repeated, I have not confidence in my abilities 
ſuſheient to warrant. He that condemns himſelf 
to compoſe on a ſtated day, will often bring to his 
taſk-an attention diſſipated, a memory embarraſſed, 
an imagination overwhelmed, a mind diftraQed 
with anxietics, a body languiſhing with diſeaſe: 
He will labour on a barren topick, till it is too late 
to change it; or, in the ardour of invention, dif- 
fuſe his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the 
preſſing hour of publication cannot ſuffer judgment 
to examine or reduce. 
Whatever ſhall be the final ſentence of mankind, 
"0 have at teaſt endeavoured to deſerve their kind- 
neſs. I have laboured to refine our language to 
A* purity, and to clear it from colloquial 
— rbariſms, — * idioms, and 1 lar com- 
bination. Something, perhaps, I bave added to 
the elegance of its conſtruction, and ſomething to 
the harmony of its cadence, When common 
words were leſs pleaſing to the ear, or leſs diſtinct 
in their fignification, I bave familiarized the terms 
of philoſoph by applying them to popular ideas, 
but have admitted any word not authorized 
former writers; for I believe that whoever 
knows the #ngh/þ tongue in its preſent extent, 
will be able to expreſs his thoughts * further 


help from other nations. 
As 
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As it has been Rr to 'inculcate 
wiſdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to the 
idle {ports of imagination, Some, perhaps, may 
be found, of which the higheſt excellence is 
harmleſs merriment; but ſcarcely any man is ſo 
ſteadily ſerious as not to complain, that the ſeve- 
rity of dictatorial inftraQtion has been too ſeldom 
reheved, and that he is driven by the ſternneſs of 
the Rambler's philoſophy to more cheerful and 
airy companions. 

Next to the excurſions of fancy are the diſqui- 
fitions of criticiſm, which, in my opinion, is 
only to be ranked among the fubordinate and in- 
ſtrumental arts. A decißon and general 
exclamation I have carefully avoided, by afferting 
nothing without a reaſon, and eſtabliſhing all m 
principles of judgment on unalterable and evident 
truth. 

In the pictures of life I have never been ſo 
ſtudious of novelty or ſurprize, as to depart 
wholly from all reſemblance; a fault which wri- 
ters deſervedly celebrated frequently commit, that 
they may raiſe, as the occaſion requires, either 
mirth or abhorrence, Some enlargement may be 
allowed to declamation, and ſome exaggeration to 
burleſque ; but as they deviate further from reality, 
they become leſs uſeful, becauſe their leſſons will 
fail of application. The mind of the reader is car- 
ried away from the contemplation of his own man- 
ners; he finds in himſelf no likeneſs to the phan- 
tom before him; and though he laughs or rages, 
is not reformed. 

The eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if I have been 
able :2 execute my own intentions, will be found 


exactly 


/ 
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exactly conformable: to the precepts of Chriſt- 
ianity, without any accommodation to the licen- 
tiouſneſs and levity of the preſent age. I there- 
fore look back on this part of my work with 
pleaſure, which no blame or praiſe of man ſhall 
diminiſh or augment. I ſhall never envy the bo- 
nours which wit and learning obtain in any other 


cauſe, if I can be numbered the writers 
who have given ardour to virtue, confidence 
to trurh. | 
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Aris de 2 the dying advice of Morad, 
82 In. 162. 
ASTUS, 10 1 nſtance of the commanding ivflu- 
ence of curioſi OE iii. 266, 


ACTIPe, dramatick, the Jaws of it ſtated, and te- 


LEE erg to the health of the body, and 
the vigour of the mind, ji. 176, 1 The 
ſource of eheerfulneſs and vivacity, 1 7:0 

3 Mr. his critical Capacity . 
AW»: 233 
a 6 ignorance, heir. mutual. and 


ADMIRATION, ” 
: or dab pos 1. 
ADV ER$ITY, à ſesſon fitted to convey the moſt 


— «oy uſeful inſtquRiqn to the mind, iii, 
inted jſtcument of promating 


our virtue appineſs, 2 
ADVICE, ee oo often di exarded, f. 189. 
The cauſes of this afligned, 190» V 8 
the apparent matine. f giving it, 191. When 
moſt offenbre.and 1 in » iii. 
the extenfire influence o this ami- 
AFFECTATION, the 8 7 0 and fally of 1 


RR it properly. d 


it, 1. 121—1 : 
Vol. * 


IN D E X. 


from Kypocriſygj 124. The great abſurqty of it 
iow {arts hay: hr Ge aftmus, T? 104. 
AFFLICTIONsS, proper methods of obtaining conſo- 
lation under them, i. 104, 312. See GRIEF. 
AGRICULTURE, its extenſive dtefulneſs cotfider- 
ed, iii. 237. n 
Ajur, his iſtory, iv. 142—1 fo. 
ALACRITY, the cultivation of it the ſource of per- 
ſonal and ſocial pleafure, ii. 112, 113. 
AL1GeR, his character, iv. 4 8 
ALMAMOULIN, the dying ſpeech of Nouratin, bis 
father to him, iii. 8g. His thoughtleſs extra- 
vagance, 9o. The excelent advice which the 
ſage gave dias, 23 ee arg 
AT TEIA, her coquetry deſcribed, iv. 121. © 
Aupiriox, a quality natural to youth, i. 8g 
The peculiar vanity of it in the lower ſtations 
5 bf > | appr | 
Amicvs, his reflection on the deplorable cafe of 
122 ill. — | Ws they 5 5 = 
MUSEMENT38, by what regulations they may | 
rendered tat? . 264: 493 e LT AAS 
ANGEx, a tumultuous and dange affion,- de- 
rived from pride, i. 62. Expoſed to contempt 
and derifion, 6. The pernicious effects of it, 
65, 66. The neceſſity of checking and regula- 
ting it, 60. K | 
AnninGATE and AJcT, the Greenland lovers, 


their hiſtory, iv. Waere 1 
Arrrnra, her diſagrecable character, i. 205—210. 
APPLICAT10N, defultory, inſurtous to our improve- 
ments in knowledge and virtue, iii. 157. Active 
and diligent, ſtrongly enforced by a view of the 
ſhortneſs and uncertainty of buman life, iii. 169. 
Ac uro, his character, i. 162. a 
ARr1sToTLE, his ſentiments of what is requiſite to 
the perfection of a tragedy, ii. 197. 


I N D E X. 


ASSURANCE, not always connected with abilities, 
iii. 316. i 

es his juſt refletions on the near pro- 
ſpeQ of death, ii. 1—7. 

AVURANTI1US, his unjuſt and abuſive treatment of 
Liberalis, iv. 23. 

AURENG ZxBE, a tragedy, remarks upon ſome 
improprieties in it, iii. 120. | 

AUSTERITIEs, and mortifications, their uſe in 
religion, iii. 29. 

AUTHOR, the difficulty of his firſt addreſs, i. 1. 

By what methods he may be introduced with 
advantage to the publick, 3, 4, Often delu- 
ded by the viſionary and vain anticipations of 
happineſs, 16. The neglect of him the moſt 
dreadful mortification, 11. The folly of endea- 
vouring to acquire fame merely by writing, 12. 
Some peculiar diſcouragements to which he is 
expoſed, ibid. His proper taſk is to inſtruct 
and entertain, 13. The difficulty of executing 
it with advantage, ibid. Increaſed by the ca- 
price and ill-nature of his readers, ibid. His 
acquiſition. of fame difficult, and his poſſeſſion 
of it precarious, 129. The great difference be- 
tween the productions of the ſame author ac- 
counted for, 132. 

AUTHORITY, the accidental preſcriptions of it 
often confounded with the laws of nature, iii. 

300. Parental, frequently exerted with rigour, 

* their literary fame deſtined to various 

meaſures of duration, iii. 3, 243. Their being 

eſteemed principally owing to the influence of 

curioſity or pride, 4. Naturally fond of theit 

own productions, ii. 18. ny deluded by 

the vain hopes of * immortal reputation, 

2 


I N D E X. 


iii. 2. Their proper rank and uſefulneſs in 
ſociety, 180, 


Bacon, Francis, Lord, his fevere reflection on 
beautiful women, i. 220, Was of opinion that 
bis moral eſſays would be of longer duration 
chan bis other works, iii. 6. 
/BAILLET, his collection of critical deciſions re- 
marked, ii. 227. 
Baenronness, ſometimes the effet of ſtudious 
retirement, 411, 30, 316. Frequently produ- 
oed by too high an opinion of our own import- 


ance, 318. 
8 Mr. Richard, what incitement he often 
urge to the preſent enerciſe of charity, ii. 98. 
-BzAury, a mental quality, merely relative and 
5 tive, ii. 218, e diſadvantages in- 
ident to ſuch as are celebrated for it, iii. 147. 
The folly of arfxicty and ſolicitude upon ac- 
cout of it, 148. | 
B8LUARIA, ber character, iv. 166. 
Bansrieuncz, mutual, the great end of ſoeiety, 
ii. 155 The extent and proportion of it to be 
adjuſted by the rules of juſtice, 156. 
Bia-H ANA, Rabbi Abraham, his account of 
the power of the magnet in the deteQion of in- 
_ «£OMINECRCH, iv. 211. | 
BioGRAPHY, a ſpecies of writing entertainiog and 
inſtructive, ii, 40. By what means it is ren- 
dered diſguſtful and uſeleſs, 39. 
BLvUSTER, que, ſome account of his infamous 
characters, ni. 220. 
„Zoas aa vz, Dr. Herman, his ferious reflection 
on the <xecution of criminals, iti. 49. 
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Bor za, bis ſentineuts ou the power of diftion, 
IV, 

hc, . . RY Mrs, her charactar, i. 68. 

Books, the Rudy of them not ſufficient te con- 
ſtitute literary eminence, iii. 20. 

Boris, Mc. Robert, philoſophy much improved 
by his diſcoveries, iii. 5, His opinion of the 
beſt expedients ſor promoting manufaQures, 
iv. 222. b 

Bazvirv, on what occaſions it is neceſſary and 
uſeful in an author, i. 7 

Bocotus, bis account of Mrs. Buſy's economi- 
cal character and conduct, iii. 194- 

Busing8s, the negleQ of it fooliſh and pernici- 
ous, iv. 117. 

BusTLB, lady, her charaQer expreſſive of the 
active ſcenes of a country life, i. 305. 

Reps, Mrs. the particularitigs of het character, 
in. 194 s 


__— 
CADENCY, in poetick numbers conGdered, ii. 
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CAMILLA, her affected diſreliſh of the diſpoſiti- 
ons and conduct of her own fex expoſed, iii. 
6—58. 
cl his low taſte cenſured, iv. 95. 
33 a legacy-hunter, his hiſtoty, iv. 
198. 203. 

Caution, the connection of it with hope, ii. 
Ss | 
CEensURE, our fondneſs for it derived from an 
imagined ſuperiority, i. 7. On what occaſions 

it becomes equitable * laudable, 299, 
3 
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CHARACTERS, the general inclination to copy 
thoſe of other perſons conſidered, iv. 25. 

CHaARiEssA, her refleftions upon the faſhionable 
follies of modiſh life, ii. 270—275. 

CHrarITY, the diſcharge of its duties ſhould be 
regulated and adjuſted by the rules of juſtice, 
Ii. 155. 

nen his character, iv. 95. 

CHARYBD1s, her diſpoſition to profuſe expenccs, 
iii. 59. ä 

c his reſlection upon the vanity of tranſi- 
tory applauſe, iii. 75. His remarks upon the 
importance of being acquainted with paſt tranſ- 
actions, 290. l 

CLarEnDON, Edward Hyde, earl of, the peculiar 
excellence of his hiſtory of the rebellion, ii. 
104. „ 

Cnarsatvs, the fatal eſſects of his peeviſhneſs, 
iii. 39. 

6 his maxim on the excellence of 
mediocrity, i. 229. 

CLEoRA, her letter concerning gaming, i. 88-9 

_ Comedy, critical remarks upon the manner of 
compoling it, iii, 119. 4 

CoMMENDAT10N, falſe claims to it cenſured, iv. 
156. 

Companions, different elaſſes of them deſcribed, 
iv. 154. - | 

Courgririoxs, often ſupported by intereſt and 
envy, iv. 125. Their different influence on 
this occaſion ſtated, 126, 127. 

ComPLainTs, inceſſant, repreſented as the 
ſcreech-owls of mankind, ii. 31. 

CoMPLAINTs, of the conduct of others, what 
principles will ſupport our claim to it, i. 299, 
300, 
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n the abſurdity oſ it, whence it ariſeth, 

11, 176. | E *- 

cli under afflictions, by what me- 
thods it may be obtained, i. 312. On what 
occaſion, it may be drawn from a view of the 
afflictions of others, 313. Its uſeful influence 
againſt the depreſſions. of melancholy, 314. 

he tendency of it to ſtrengthen patience and 
fortitude, , 316. 

ConsTANTIUs, bis biſtory and character, ir. 
172178». | Son os 

* with the ſituation in life aſſigned 
us, recommended, ii. 53, 54 | 

ConTRroversy, the writers of it, their ſhort- 
lived fame ſoon ſuecceded by.difreliſh and ne- 
glect, iii. 5. 

Cox vs ATlox, the art of it difficult to be at- 
tained, iv. 15m. The importance of acquiring 
It, 94. What methods are moſt proper for 
this end, 152.. The errors in ſentiment and 

| N relating to this, into which many are 
ed, 153. | | 

„ rural, the pleaſures and diſtaſtes 
of it, i. 256, 279. | 

CoRNELIA, her account of lady Buſtle's employ- 
ment, i. 3Z05—J1 1» 

CouRTIER, his manner deſcribed, iii. 247 —252. 

CouRTLY, Mrs. her character, i. 71. 

CowLEY, Mr. Abraham, a paſlage in his wri- 
tings illuſtrated, i. 32. 

CRrEDULITY, the common failings of an unexpe 
rienced virtue, iv. 85. : 

Cxrricis u, the art of it regulated by precarious 
and fluctuating principles, i. 142, wi. 310. 
The proper end to which it ſhould be applied. 

N 4. | 


. 
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w. 2. Minute, cenſured and exploded, ibid. 
Genuine, the offspring of labour, truth, and 
equity, i. 15. 

Entricks, their true character, i. 14. The 

different diſpoſitions and meaſures of the can- 

did and the fevere, 140, 141. The different 

claſſes of criticks aſſigned, and their arts and 

' inſults expoſed, iv. 89, 91. The methods by 

which their malevolent deſigns may be defeat- 

ed, go. Remarks on their cenſures of other 
writers, ii. 229. They are often miſled by in 
tereſt} ibi d. | 

Curious, his obſervations on the folly of viſiona- 

ry opulence, ii 109, 

CuronTY, a principle of powerful and exten- 
ſive operation, ii. 282, iii. 70, The folly of 
being folely influenced by it in the purfuir of 
knowledge, ii, 289. To be indulged with 

_ caution and judgment, 158. The great folly 
of it when extravagant, 161. The firſt and 
laſt paſſion in great and generous minds, iii. 
265. 

Covrens, to conquer it requires the utmoſt efforts 
of fortitude and virtue, iii, £97. 
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Darn, the inſtructions arifing from the near 
. views of it, it, 2. be diſpofitions of mind 
ſuitable to that inſtructive and awful feaſon, 4, 
6. The different ſentiments we then form of 
men and things; and particularly as to friends, 
rivals, and enemies, , 6. The due contem- 

. Plation of it a proper method of ſuppreſhng 
fear, i. 104. The immediate effets of death 
awful and important, ii. 38. The impreſſions 
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made by it too generally tranſient, 140. The 
remembrance of it, when it predominates in 
our minds, a great and animating incentive to 
virtue, ibid, 

DeriniTion, in what reſpect not the province 
of man, iii. 117. The negleR of it prejudicial 


to the writers of Plays, 11 

DsgJecT.on of ſpirit frequently increaſed by van 
terrors, ii. 31. | | 

Dzmocayares, his character, it. 277+ 

DenTaATvus, his adireſs to Tranquilla deſcribed, 
iii. 86. 

DzysxDENCE, perpetual, contrary to the dignity 
of wiſdom, iv. 12. 

DzerRAvaTion of the mind by external advanta 
ges, not ſo univerſal as is apprehended, iv. 67. 

Dssinxs of mankind more numerous than their 
attaiaments, ii. 294. A perpetual conflict 

with natural deſires the lot of our preſent ſtate, 
ni. 30. Exceſſive, reſtrained by the attentive 
profpeQ and contemplation of death, 102. 

Dzsraia, conſiderations propoſed for preventing 
it, iii. 14 | | 

8 affectation of the character of a 
wit, iv. 77—82. 

Diz riox, attractive power of its charms in 
the conveyance of truth to-the mind, iv. 45. 
See LANGUAGE: | 

Db. the ad va 2 influence of this 
quality in managing a de, 1. 37. 

DiL.ATORMNESs, and indolence 8 um - 
portant affairs, their fatal effects, iii. 170. 

Dit1icencs, too frequently relaxed and abated by 
2 2 iii. 34. Oftcu obſtructed by fri:nd- 

ip, ibid. 

Disconp, little things often produce it, ii. 269. 

DisconTenT, attendant on every ſtate of life, ii. 
27. iii. 136, N 5 
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DiseuTE and controverſy, the ſatal effects of it 
when ill conducted, ii. 241. Frequently in- 
fluenced by the diſpoſitions of pride and vanity, 
247. 

Domnrrca conduct, the importance of regulat- 
ing it by the dictates of wiſdom and goodneſs, 
ii, 87, The danger of betraying our weakneſs 
to our ſervants, one motive to a regular life, 
85. See SERVANTS. 

DorseT, Charles Sackville, earl [not duke] of, 

- applauded as good nature, though angry, i. 65. 

Drxypen, Mr. John, his inattention and inaccu- 

racy remarked, i. 188, | 
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EnvucaT1ON, the importance of conducting it 
aright, ii. 170, 180. The difficulty attending 
it, iv. 20. rs in the conduct thereof cen- 
ſured, iii. 22. 1 re iv. 167, The per- 
nicious effects of wrong management in this 
affair, iii, 33. Some inſtances of remiſſneſs 
and irregularity ſpecified, iii. 157, iv. 154, 
199. p x 

EMINENCE, a proof of it in baving many enemies 
as well as friends, i. 53. 

Envy, its malignant influence deſcribed, iv. 128. 
Will often ſacrifice truth and friendſhip to 
weak temptations, 129. 

Ericrzrus, his falutary inſtructions for pre- 
ſerving the mind from the elation of vanity, 
und the dejection of grief, i. 11. His excel- 
lent ſentiments on the advantage of being in- 
fluenced by the fears of poverty and death, 101. 

EersTOLARY writing, its difficulty and excel - 
lence iii. 276, It ought to bear a ſtrict con- 
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formity to nature, and the various purpoſes de- 
ſigned by it, 278, 281. 

Ex Asus, his diligent and unwearied improve- 
ments of time applauded, iii. 17. 

ERIPHILE, her exceſſive peeviſhneſs cenſured, 
iii. 40. | 

17 the averſion of moſt perſons to be con- 
vinced of it, i. 187, 189. Their attempts to 
juſtify it generally the effect of obſtinacy oc 
pride, ibid. 

EssAYvs, the extenſiveneſs and variety of this kind 
of writing, iv. 130. The advantages and in- 
conveniencies of it, 129. 

Esskxcz of things, leſs regarded than their ex- 
ternal and accidental appendages, iv. 12. 

Evunvulvs, his character, i, 1506—1/77. 

EvenTs, ſome of the moſt conſiderable, often pro- 
duced by caſual and ſlender cauſes, iii. 211. 

EFEUMATHES, his free cenſure of the errors of mo- 
dern education, iii. 157—162. His judicious 
conduct in the tuition of a young nobleman, 
iv. 183. His narrative of the low inſidious: 
arts by which his good deſigns were obſtructed 
and defeated, 186. The mean adventures of 
his pupil related, 189. 

Evumenes, bis character, it. 57. 

EvuPpHELia, an account of her rural amufements, 
i. 256, 257, 279- 

EuPpREMIA, ber character. i. 73. 

Eu rRortus, his account of the indecent and in- 
ſulting conduct of Tripherus, ii, 263, 264. 
EXCELLENCE, the deſire of it laudable, ii. 73. 
Practical and ideal, widely different, iii. 37. 
ExERCI1SE, its neceſſity to the health and vigour 

of the body, ii, 178. 
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Exisrzxcx, every ſtage and period of it ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome improvement, iii. 299. 

ExpscTAT10N, the torment of it greateſt in the 
early ſeaſons of Hfe, iii. 33. The practice of 
diſappointing the expectations of others, incon- 
ſiſtent with true friendſhip, is. 17. This in- 
ſtance of vtong conduct exemplified in rhe cafe 
of Liberalis, 22, 23. Our expectations often 
viſconary and difappointing, 195, 425 

EXTERNAL appearances frequently deluſise, iv. 


195. 
EXTRAVAGANCE, ſome inſtances of it related, 
Iv. 172 | 
F 


Fa1LINGs, the detection of them too generally 
received with diſguſt, i. 244. * 
FAlszuoob, its guik widely extended, ii. 247. 
Often imitates truth, 248. The influence of 
it on the paſſions, 250. The artifices of it ex- 
. ploded, iv. 157. | * 1 | 
FALSTAFF, Sir John, Prince Henry's tender re- 
fletiens on his death, ii. tog. | 
Faun, the love of it when i zur and N * 
rous, i. 295, When laudable, ibid. he 
only recompence mortals can beſtow on virtae, 
208. The ill economy of it the effe& of ſtupi- 
dity, ii. 15. Of a ſhort duration when it is 
not properly founded, in. 29. The acquiſi- 
tion and loſs of it confidered, 142. That of 
-uuthors caſual, precarious, and ſhort-lived, 
24%, 246. The aſcent to & obſtructed by envy 
and ition, iv. 20. 
Fuan, the diſtreſs of it obviated and alleviated 
by the contemplation of death, i. 104. - 
ſtitious, cenſured and exploded, ii. 31. In 
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what caſes it characterizes a coward, iii. 128. 
Not intended to overbear reaſon, but to affiſt 
it, ibid. The pernicious effects of an irration- 
al indulgence of it, 17”, 

FexocuLa, her ungoverned paſſions defcribed 
and cenſured, it. 45. | 

FeRRATCS, his favoumme paſion, iv. gs. 

FreTron, the works formed upon the plan of it, 
wherein uſeful and defeQtive, i. 18. They too 
frequently corrupt the mind of youth, 19—24. 

FLAr rav, the principal caufes of it deſcribed, 
ii. 296. It is often profuſely addreſſed to the 
unworthieft objects, 2979. The uliar in- 
famy of ſuch proſtitution, ibid, Moſt ſucceſs- 
fal when accommodated to particular circum- 
ſtances, or character, iii. 1. iv. 71, 111, 
158. 1 to it the diſgrace of declining 
lite, 14. influence of it ro quiet conviction 
and obtund remorſe, 71. The fatal and miſ- 
chievous effects of it, iii. * ii. 60. 

Fr Avr, ber agreeable character, ii. 172. 

FLAVILLA, her levity and inconſtancy diſplayed, 


Iv. 127. | 

FLinxTILLA, inſtructed upon the ſubje of maſ- 
querades, i. 58. | | 

FrokenTIvs, his character, i. 111, 

Floxrwrutus, his education conducted upon an 
irregular and injurious plan, iii. 21—24. 

FLoscuLvs, the manner of his addrefies to Tran- 
quilla, iii. 83. 

FoLLits, faſhionable, particularly deſcribed, ii. 

271. The modern round of favourite diver- 
bons weekly rded as the moſt important 
end of human life, 272. 

Fx Aud, thoſe perſons who are moſt addicted to 
it generally the moſt ſuſpicious, ii. 61. 


Faigup, the difficulty of finding a faithſul and 
able one, i. 171. The eſſential ingredients of 

that amiable character, ii. 53, 

FaienpsHie, the firmeſt too often difſolved by 
openneſs and ſincerity, i. 244. The qualities 
requiſite to form and eſtabliſh it, ii. 5y, iv. 4. 
Eſteem and love eſſential to its compoſition, ii. 
61. The meaſures neceflary to maintain and 
continue it, 267, Virtue of the ſame kind 
its moſt laſling ſupport, 61. The moſt com- 
mon obſtruCtions of it, 63, 64. Envy and flat- 
tery moſt injurious to its intereſt, 5g, The 
partialities with which it is often attended, 
269. See Harmony. | 

Frolick, Mr. his character, as , exhibiting a 
ſtriking ſpecimen of vanity, ii. 44- | 

FauGAL1TY, the exceljence of it, ii. 21. Cau- 
tions and rules for direQing the practice of it, 

23. Sophron's letter in recommendation of it, 
21. 

FzrvuiT10N, the limits of it fixed by immoveable 
boundaries, iv. 9B. ee 

FounGosA, his addreſſes to Tranquilla deſcribed, 
ili, 84. | | 

Fur1A, ber character, i. 110. 

FuTvuRITY, the proſpects of it fitted to influence 
and regulate our preſent conduct, i. 8 .Anxiety 
about it cenſured, 177. ii. 3935. The folly 
of building our hopes upon it, iv. 235. 
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(JAMING, its pernicious effects, i. 92. Deſtruc- 

tive of the peace, harmony, and pleaſures of 
domeſtic life, 93. Cleora's letter concerning 
it, i. 88—92. 
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GanRET, the advantages of it for contemplation 
and improvement, iii. 69. Subſervient to gaiety 
and ſprightlineſs, 73. The hiſtory and anti- 
quities of ſeveral, iv. 7, 8. 

GeLAsiMus, his character, iv. 104. 

GELIiDus, his charadter, i. 146. 

Gen1vs, the expediency and importance of con- 
ſulting it, in chufing our ſtation in life, i. 119, 
120. iii. 63. 

GLuTToNy, the indulgence of this vice freely 
cenſured, iv. 248, 249. 

God, his placability, an efſential principle of all 
religion, iii. 24. Frequent reflections on his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, the chief ſecurity againſt 
the anguiſh of impatience, i. 198. 

Goop NArunx and affability, the extenſive in- 
fluence of theſe amiable qualities, iii. 212. 
Goopwsss, female, too eaſily vanquiſhed, ii. 95. 
Grier, immoderate, aſſuaged by the contem- 
plation of our latter end, i. 104. See Conso- 
LATION. | : 

GurosuLvus, bis criminal indulgence to exceſſive 
feeding expoſed, iv. 250. 


H 


n their uncommon influences and effects, 

ii. 136. 

Halles the Indian, the moderation and mo- 
deſty of his deſires, i. 234. 

Hamer, the poet, his ingratitude, iv. 119. 

HALE, Sir Matthew, his prudent concern for ſe- 
curing the reputation of virtue, i. 84. 

HAprixzss, the fruition of it dependent on our 
own ſenſations, iii. 267. The higheſt we can 
enjoy in this life derived from ſelf-approbation, 
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and the applauſes of conſcience, 268. The 
methods by which it may be often deſtroyed, 
iv. 87. Our indulging chimerical wiſhes of it, 
oſten productive of great diſappointment, i. 
25. hen dependent upon external circum- 
ſtances, precarious and deluſive, 30, Chime- 
merical provifion for it exploded, 32, 33- 
The inſufficiency of ſenſual pleaſures to pro- 
cure it, ii, 2» Of mankind dependent not 
upon opinion, but on practice, 262, Of 
others, the folly of repiningatit, 5:, Female, 
| 3 what anxieties it is often diſturbed, iii. 11. 
iſtant and laſting ſecured only by the forbear- 
ance of preſent gratifications, iv. 99. Human 
ſchemes of promoting it vitonary and delufive, 
228, 257% 
N and friendſhip, by what methods 
maintained and ſecured, iv. 5. 
Hazmnoxy, the end of poetical meaſures, ii. 207. 
HeALTH, the neceſſity of it to the duties and 
ures of life, i. 289. The folly and wick- 
edneſs of ſquandering it, ibid, By what me- 
thods to be preſerved, iii. 36. Fhe anxious 
care of it in the valetudinarian, vain and ridi- 
culous, i. 289. The diſadvantages attending 
the loſs of it, ibid. by the votaries 
of buſineſs, and the followers of pleaſure, 292. 
The power of it in exalting the happineſs of 
life, 290. | 
Heanue, Mr, Thomas, the e. his juſt 
reflection ou the fragility of human lite, ii. 99. 
HzauEricus, his fecret for detecting inconti- 
nenee, iv. 214. 
Ha$10D, his dittcibution of mankiad into three 
claſſes, ii. 91. 
Hzsfr Arion, the effect of indolence ani divided. 
attention, iii. 17 2. 
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Hit Anus, his character, ii. 275. His conduct 
in the capacity of a wit cenſured, 279, 290. 

HizwwTvys, his character, iv. 94. 

Hisrokr, the writers of it often chargeable with 
the depravation of mankind, ii. 146. The 
difhculty of writing a good one, iii. 103. 
England remarkably rene hiſtorical genius, 
ibid, 

Homer, remarks on the propriety of his verſifi- 
of _ It. 220, 21, 233» 236, 
N wy Cicero « refleQious upon 


Horz, the as 
- Jutions 


and 

ſhould — in with caution, as it 

vitiates the human underſtanding, 10, 

11. Frequently attended with diſcontent and 

impatience, 235. Fallacious and afflictive, 

however fome degree, in every 
condition of life, ii. 72, 78, 79. The rational 
advantages of it acquired by wiſdom and forti · 
tude, 80. The viſionary and deluſfive amuſe- 
ments of it ſubſide in age and want, 81. It 
. ought to be cheriſhed when it operates as an 
excitement of induſtr "Ys iii. 68. It predomi- 
nates amidft intments, iv. 195. 
In what reſpe& the chief happineſs of man, 236. 

Humour, good, the peculiar value of this qua- 
lity, 3s. 101, 103. 

HyMENZvs, his account of the diſagreeable qua- 
| lities of fome ladies, iti. 42—48, 55-6. 
His marriage with Tranquilla, and the bappi- 
neſs connected with it, iv. 39. 

HYPERDULUS, account of has treatment by his 
relations, iii. 258, 

Hrr RTATUS, his reflections upon the conve- 
niences and advantages of a garret, iii. 68-- 75. 
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HyPocrisy, not always to be char = upon * 
as are zealous for virtues which t 
practiſe, i. 82, Wherein it differs rom 165 
fectation, 124. "Aled | | 
| 1 


IAurnt, her character, i. 117. 

IDLENess, its fatal effects, ii. 181. 

Io NvoRANcR of ourſelves, the ſource of moſt errors 
in human conduct, i. 146. And admiration, 
their mutual and reciprocal operation. iii. 179. 

IMAGINATION, the danger of indulging the ez- 
curſions and amuſements of it, ii. 203. 5 

ImiTAT10N of others, - when attended with ſer- 
vility, highly cenſurable, iv. 27. | 

IMPATIENCE of ſtudy, the mental ws of the 
preſent generation, iii. 288. | 

ImPzRIA, her ambition and pride, iii. 60. 

INconTINENCE, a ſcheme for the detection of it 
propoſed, iv. 214. 

InDoLexce, the difficulty of being reformed from 
it, iii. 298. 

93 as well as genius, to ac- 
quire an eminence in literary productions, 

i. 152—155. 

IncraTITUDE, the peculiar baſeneſs and infamy 
of, it, iii. 258, The effect of great depravity of 
mind, ibid, 

IxjuREs, the forgiveneſs of them neceſſary to 
happineſs, iv. 135. When eaſieſt to be prac- 
tiſed, 137. The motives to encourage it, ibid, 

Innocence, the great perogative of this excel- 
lent quality, ii. 85. 

InTEREST, the influence of it upon the reſoluti- 
ons and actions of life, iv. 126, 
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Jusricz, the meaſure of it preſcribed to us 
clear and comprebenſive, ii. 154. A ſtrict re- 
gard to it ought to regulate the diſtributions of 
— ibid. 155, The exerciſe of it ſhould 
be ſoftened by prudence and lenity, iii. 48. 


K 


KnoLLEs, Sir Francis, his hiſtory of the Turks, 
the peculiar excellence of it, iii. 10g. 

KnowLEDGE, its great importance, when uſeful 
to virtue and happineſs, ii. 164. The deſire 
of acquiring it ſhould be ſubſervient to ſome no - 
bler princip'e, ii. 287. The defire of it in 
many of feeble and tranſient influence, iv. 100. 
The failures to which men devoted to the ſtudy 
of it are peculiarly expoſed, 109. Of our- 
delves, its great uſe and importance, i. 156. 
Neceſſary to preſerve from crimes as well as fol- 
lies, 168. Promoted by ſcenes of adverſity, 
172. The indifcretions and diſadvantages 
which ariſe from the neglect of it, 146, 147. 


L 


LAsoux, and reſt, the parents of health and vi- 
gour, i. 203. 

LApizs, the folly of rendering themſelves cheap, 
ii. 289. Many of their indiſcretions and er- 
rors ariſe from unacquaintance with themſelves, 
i. 149. Some of their appropriate virtues re- 
lated, ii. 242. Several of their degrading qua- 
lities deſcribed in the characters of Ferocula, 
Miſothea, and Sopbronia, iii. 45. 

LANGUAGE, remarks on the purity and proprie- 
ty of it, iv. 46. 
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LATRoXA, ber character, iv. 123. 

LazmnEs, commonly aſſociated with timidity, 
Mi. +71. See InDaLENCE. 

LEARNED, their complaints of ill treatment and 

. neglected merit examined, ii. 129. The ne- 

let of ſome occaſioned by their own incon- 
iſtency of conduct, 131. Such become objects 
of juſt contempt, who by their writings ſeduce 

232 to vice, 134. 5 
„Kann NG, its origin and encellency, i. 133. 
The proper bufinets of youth, ili. 18. Where- 
— it —— from 1 i. 134. * 
vantages of their being united, ere 

in the chief art of it conſiſts, iii. 1872. Emi- 

nence in it not to be attained without labour, 
1. 128. The poſſeſhon of applauſe on account 
of it, a precarious tenure, 1 Degraded by 
- indecent and promiſcuous dedicetio ions, ini. 182. 
Men of learning by various actions enpoſed to 
contempt, 189. Their condeſcenſion and affa- 
bility fources of eſteem, ta. 

LzGacy Hunter, bis character repreſented in the 
hiſtory of Captator, iv. 198. 

LzETTERs tothe Rambler; from Amicus, iii. 10. 
From Athanatus, ii. 1. From Bellaria, iv. 
166. From Bucolus, „* From Capta - 
tor, iv. 98. From Chariefla, ii. 270. From 
Cleora, i. 88. From Conſtantius, iv. 172. 
From Cornelia, i. 305. From Cupidus, ii. 
106, From Dicaculus, iv. 77. From Eubu- 
tus, i. 162. From Eumathes, iii. 157, iv. 
183, 198. From Evphelia, i. 252, 276. 

From Eutropius, ii. 259. From Florentulus, 
iti. 18, From Generoſo, iii. 1:8. From 
Hermeticus, iv. 200. From Hilarivs, ji. 
275- From Hymenzus, iii. 42, 55. iv. 39- 
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From H olos, iti. 258, From 
tus, iii. 2 ker; $a 19. 
Mis May It. 7. From Melifa, ii. 118. 
Prom _—_-- 1 5p 66 From Miſocolax, 

ii. 127. us, iii. 51, 106. 

From 4M dag i. 94. m Myrrilla, ii. 169. 

Prom Papilias, iii. 211. From Pertinax, 11. 

4b. Prom Philomides, ii. 101. From Pro- 

tia, m. 8. From ilius, i 

rota Nhedoclia, ii. 48. 

41. rotimus, iv. 28. From Sophron, 

ii. 21. From Sunday i. 280. From Tran- 

gun, iii. n, i. 2 ates, . From Thraſo, iii. 

er 5 2 Victo- 

n us, iv. 92. 

From Toſima, i. 66. 

Daran to the Rambler concerning Authea, i. 
z5;. On the artifices and fraudulent'behavi- 
our of Mitiſſa, i. 2:14. On the f of aſſect- 
ing 2 eo — . 'Onithe 

— vamages of Te z i. 4 
32 Fr e 


Lavi, bis iv. 120. 
Lanan ans, the wit, ſome —_— the diſa- 
trentment he met with, : iv. 19. 
Lirz, buman, -inſtin& am che irſt 
ſprings wad 2motives of action in it, I. 3. 
main of it compoſed of ſmall incidents, 
. $2, Theweneralplan vf ir ſheald be form- 
ei from our dun : refleRtions, iv. 2. The 
2 
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great end of prudence is to direct ſome of its 
principal ſcenes, ii. 82. The ſhortneſs of it 
not duly regarded, 97. The duties of it com- 
menſurates to its duration, 100. A conviction 
of the ſhortneſs of it ſhould repreſs our pro- 
jects, and limit our expectations, iv. 29. The 
tediouſneſs of life to thoſe who are averſe to the 
- pleaſures of ſolitude, i. 27. The miſeries in- 
cident to at defigned for the exerciſe and im- 
provement of virtue, 104. Often diſtreſſed by 
new deſires and artificial paſſions, which ſtrong- 
ly operate, and produce avarice, vanity, and 
ambition, 294. The fragility of it not duly 
regarded, ii. 99, Exact calculations of the 
value of it more uſeful in traffick than in mora- 
lity, ibid. The numerous bleſſings of it to be 
. eſteemed and improved as means of happineſs, 
F ml. 35 The ſhortneſs and uncertainty of it 
- ſhould determine us to moderate our paſſions, 

and contract our deſires, i. 105, Deſcribed 
under the fimilitude of the ocean, ii. 282. 
The numerous dangers which attend our 
| paſſage through it, 283. The gulph of in- 

temperance peculiarly dangerous and fatal, 
285. Of multitudes compared to a lottery, 


iv. 119. 
Lite, 8 the 8 of it deſcribed in 
the character of lady Buſtle, i. 305. Faſhion- 
able, or modiſh, diſgraced by numerous and 
.  deteſtable follies, ii. 273. 
LiTERATURE, the * / 7 HOI of it, account 
of their characters, iii. 240. | 
Lorrzxr, the life of multitudes compared to it, 
ir. 119. > | | 
LoTTERiEs, the paſſionate and enſnaring bopes 
of gain by them iv. 114, 115. Moſt com- 
monly viſionary and fallacious* 115. The 
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. - imagipary. proſpects of fortuitous riches inju- 
rious to trade, and the ſources of perpetual 

__ deluſion, 116, 117. | 

LoxTy, lady her character, i. 69. 

Loys, ſucceſs, in it moſt caſily obtained by in- 
direct approaches, i. 3. 

- Luxuny, the vetetans of it ſtrongly addicted to 

ſallies and exceſs of reſentment and fury, iii. 
36. United with indolence produceth the 

moſt pernicious effects, i. 202. 


M 


Maczzrn, a tragedy, remarks on the impro- 
 Pricty as well as energy, of its dition, iy, 46. 
AGNETI1SM, the pretended and imaginary in- 
r 
Manxinp, diverſified by various taſtes, i. 29. 
| Ranged under the two clafſes of merely animal 
and Nen e iv. 920 10% Theſe 
. . qualities # e of their conſtitutional and 
.* +habityu; . — 9 wid. In the different 
cClaſſes have deſires and pleaſures peculiar to 
themſelves, ii. 91. Their deſires more nume- 
rous than their attainments, 294. 85 
MARLBOROUGH, Sarah Churchill, dowager 
ducheſs of, ſevere refletion on her conduct, 
* 27 KAnn 1 
MARRIAGE, general obſervations concerning it, 
1. 2:0, The diQate of nature, and the inſti- 
tution of Providence, 107. The ſources of 
-  - thoſe infelicities which frequently attend that 
ſtate, ies, 235. Why ſo many are unſuitable, 
274. Contracts of it begun in fraud, end in 
diſappointment, 275. The afflitions incident 
to it how to be alleviated, 273. The officiouſ- 
I 
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neſs of fome in promoting them cenſured, 


Bi. 35. 
MAsQUERADES, their pernicious influence and 


— 
MATT, ber obſcrvations on the impru- 
dent conduct of ber mother, ii. i. 7. 
Meuvpiocury, a quality eſſential to happineſs as 
vella virtue, i. 229. 
MeranrHia, 8 i. _ 
Mzi1s8a, ber character, i. Her manity 
excited by a . ibid. B 
unexpected reduction of her fortune ſ 
various mortifications, 123+ : 
Mrs, his charakter, i. 111. 
Mamory, the exerciſe of that Gn of 
the mind, i. 248. 
Mzz1T, the 
ut grounded, fi. 
merit diſtin 


it 3 1 197. 
upon the models df Greece and Rome, 206. 


* Its extenſive powers diſplayed, 
tranquillity of it, from what ſources 
rally derived, 30. Tue 'medicines moſt: 
ble to . * 
talte, iti, 3142. 
ery 1 of 


MyssL.Lus, his account of his commenting an 
,__T* — 6 
Misocarzros, the events which di | 
him from engaging in trade, iii. 62. His ap- 

pearing in the character of a wit, 106. 
Mrs0coLax, his cenfures of the practice of gi- 
ving unmerited praiſe, iii. 127. | 
MrsoTmza, her fondnefs for diſputation, iii. 45. 
Mrrtrssa, her conduct in a marriage life deſcri- 

bed, i. 214. . 3 
11 man el, 1 iii. 12355 
AD, his hiſtory, iv, 1 | ing cha 
to his fon Abouzaid; 162, _T e 
Mon ALI rr, inquiries relating to it vaſtly prefer- 
able to phyſical contempfations, i. 146. This 
truth illuſtrated in the character of Gelidus, 
ibid. The ancient poets very exceptionable 
teachers of it, 175. ear Mr 
Mox aLtTy, the due confiderationiof it a proper 
means of preventing our miſery and promoting 
our happineſs, i. 101. 8 N 
MrariLLA, her aecount of the character and be- 
haviour of Flavia, ii. 170. + 


N 


Nazz4Ti0N, hiſtorical, the difficulty of this 
kind of writing illuſtrated, ii. 102. | 
Narunx, the contemplations of its works, fitted 
to afford pleaſure and inſtruction, i. 28. It 
furniſhes a ſource of proper materials for re- 
flection from the objects about us, and diſco- 
vers new reaſons for adoring the ſovereign au- 
thor of the univerſe, ibid. By enlarging our 
ourioßey after the works of nature we multiply 
the inlets of happinteſs, 29. 4 
Vol. IV, O 
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NEGLIGENCE, the power of it ſtrengthened by 
ſmall indulgencies, iv. 224. 

* . her exceſſive nicety freely cenſured, 
111. . 

NovsLTY, an eminent ſource of pleaſing gratifi- 
cation, iii. 178. The ſtrong propenſity of the 
human mind towards it, ii. 149. Hence we 
grow weary of uniformity, 149. The charms 
of it tranſitory, however endearing the poſſeſſi - 
on, iv. 70. | 

NovRADiN, the merchant of Samarchand, his 
dying addreſs to his ſon Almamoulin, iii. 89, 

NuGACULvus, his mean and abſurd character 
delineated, ii. 291. I 


OnscuniTy, in writing, often the effect of haſte, 
IV, 54 

Oz1DAH, his journey of a day, an inftruQtive 
deſcription of human life, ii 64. 

OLD 40, its beſt pleaſures drawn from a review 
of a virtuous life, i. 251, By what means it 
becomes entitled to veneration, 303. The pe- 
culiar vices-of it deſcribed, The nume- 
rous infelicities which attend it, ii. 87. 
Wealth only an imagi ſupport of it, ibi 
Piety the only proper adequate relief and 
beſt proviſion againſt the infirmities and diſ- 
treſſes of that ſeaſon, go. It is peculiarly gi- 
ven to procraſtination, g7. 

Orrazssiox, domeſtick, the terror and diſtreſs 
of it, iii. 256. * 


PAP1Livs, his account of the ingredients neceſ- 
ſary to form a wit, ii. 214. 
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Pass10Ns, excited by ſympathy, ii. 9. Perſons 
under the predominant — of them ex- 
ceeding offenſive to others, i. 61. Natural 
and — ſtrong motives of action, i. 
294, 296. c 

PATIENCE, the uſefulneſs of it in alleviating the 
miſeries of human life, i. 194. Motives to 
the exerciſe of patience and ſubmifion under 
the ſevereſt afflictions, 197, 198. 

PaTRONs, their avarice of praiſe and flattery, ii. 

1. Often corrupted by avarice, and deluded 
y credulity, iv. 1. 

Pavszs, their influence on the harmony of poeti- 
cal meaſures, 11, 208. 

PzDANTRY, the perſons to whom the cenſures 
of it may be juſtly applied, iv. 73. The fear 
of it often produces it, 76. | 

PzzviSHNEss, a ſpecies of depravity, diſguſting 
and offenſive, ii. 113. Sometimes the effect 
of diſtemper or affliction, 114, 115. Exem- 

lified in the character of Tetrica, ibid. Per- 
ons of this temper the ſources of peculiar 
affliction to their dependents, iii. 39. A due 
attention to the dignity of human nature a 
proper preſervative remedy againſt this 

vice of narrow minds, 41. 

PzRFECTI1ON, in compoſitions, the effect of at- 
tention and diligence, iv. 51. The methods 
by which the antients attained to an eminence 
therein, 52. 

PERIANDER, his opinion of the importance of 
reſtraining anger, i. 60. 

PBRSEVERANCE, its reſiſtleſs force and excellence, 
i. 262. In intellectual purſuits neceflary to 
eminence in learning and judgment, iii, 188. 

PzR81ANs, their contempt for men who violate1 
the laws of ſecrecy, 3 74. 
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PrrLomiDEs, his reflections on the excellence 
and utility of good- humour, ii. 101. 

PRHILOTRYRHUs, his character, i. 239. 

PLAGIARISM, a Charge often unjuſtly urged to 
the prejudice of ſome authors, iii. 224. Some 
inſtances of the truth of this remark with re- 
gard to ſome of the claſſick writers, ibid. 

PLEASING others, the art of it a Pooling acquiſi- 
tion, ii. 293. Its excelleney ſhould engage us 
to cultivate it in proportion to its uſefulneſs, 
2 

. e the eſſence of it properly conſiſts in 
choice, iii, 175. Unlawful, the danger of 
purſuing the allurements of it, iv. 99. 

P.EASUREs, ſenſitive and animal, derive their 

reeableneſs from their freſhneſs or novelty, 

iii. 178. Senſual, the gratifications of them 
volatile, ii, - Immoral, corrupt and de 
baſe the mind, i. 268. The fatal rocks in 
the ocean of life, ii. 286. Of the contempla- 
tion and virtue far preferable to thoſe of the 
ſenſes, iii. 116, | 

PozTRY, the end of its meaſures js harmony ii, 
207, Epick, critical remarks upon it, in. 

1 3 Lyrick, its origin and manner, 311. 

Pa oral, the peculiar beauties of it, i. 217. 
The difficulty of ſucceeding in it, 219. 221. 
Mere nature to be principally regarded in it, 
223. The perfection of it, wherein it con- 
fiſts, 227. 

PozTs, ancient, exceptionable teachers of mora- 
lity, i. 175. | | 

PoLicy, too frequently ſupported by the arts of 
intrigue and fraud, ii. 143. | 

PoLiTzNEss, rules for eſtimating its advantages, 

-r — Its amiable influence on the manners, 

ibi 


f 
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PolLiriax, his poetical compoſitions cenſured 
for his vanity and ſelf-eſteem, iii. 130. 

PoLyYPHYLvus, his character, i. 114. 

Pom r Ax us, the inſtructive inſcription on his 
tomb, i. 174. 

Porz, Mr. Alexander, remarks on his verſifica- 
tion, ii. 226. 

PoverTY, the afflictive ſcenes of it deſcribed, i. 
317. The fears of it ſtrongly excite to activity 
and diligence, 318. The folly of thoſe whoſe 
negligence and. profuſion involve them in the 
miſeries of it, ibid. In what caſes they are 
objects of pity, 319. The diſappointments at- 
tending it, 163. Why its circumſtances are fo 
often regarded with contempt, iv. 38, When 
only to be dreaded, 231. IP 

Powts, the effect of neceſlity, iti. 144. 

PxAist, the general paſſion for it ſhewn, iv. 
179. The practiſe of giving unmerited, cen- 
ſured, iii. 127 The excellency of that which 
is truly deſerved, iii. 181. The integrity and 
judgment with which it ought to be diſpenſed, 
ibid, The love of it engages in a variety of 
means, for, attaining it, iv. 24. Of ſervants, 
the higheſt panegyrick of private virtue, ii. 84. 

PRECEDENT, implicit ſubmiſſion to it unreaſona- 
ble, iii. 174 

r often fatal, to great deſigns, i. 
200. | 

PRESUMPTION, more eaſily corrected than puſil- 
lanimity, i. 152. 1 

PriDpe, generally, derived from anger, i. 62. 

PrODIGALIEY, deſtitute of true pleaſure, and 
the, ſource, of real and laſting miſery, i. 320, 
321. 
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PRoPERANTIA, her letter on the alteration of 
the ſtyle, iii. 8. 

PRoOs Alus, his character, i. 112. 

PROSPERITY, often productive of various infeli- 
cities, iii. 268. iv. 221, Obſtructs the know - 
ledge of ourfelves, iii. 268. | 

ProsPERO, his character, iv. 217. 

ProsTITUTES, reflections on their infamous and 
deplorable condition, iii. 11. iv. 63. In what 
reſpects objects of compaſſion, iii. 12. 

PrRUDENCE, wherein its province lies, iii. 41. 

PrxuUDENTIUs, the motives on which he con- 
trated mariage, i. 1' 9. 

Prune, Mrs. her treatment of Leviculus, iv. 
123. 

PUNISHMENT, capital, the ſeverity and frequen- 
cy of them in fome caſes difapproved, iii. 49. 
52: Inſtead of hindering the commiſſion of 
the crime, they often prevent the detection of 


it, 53- 
Q 


Qu1sQU1LIVs, his extravagancies in indulging 
an injudicious curioſity, ii. 161. 


R 


RALEIGH, Sir Walter, the defects of his hiſtory 
of the world, iii. 104. 

RAMBLER, his reflections upon a review of his 
eſſays, iv. 259. See LeTTERS. —— 


RaniT1Es, the cheice and ſtudy of them ſhould 
be ſubſervient to virtue and the publick good, 
ii, 164, 166, | 
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RAschf, his character a ſtriking example of the 
fatal effects of inſatiable avarice, i. 233. 

— the importance of its keeping a conſtant 

rd over the imagination, 1. 

RacueruE, hee Sine of a ace Bind. to what 
uſeful ſes it may be applied, ii. 299. 

Racaxarioo, the — por oicfulncly of it 
with regard to ſtudy, ii. 200. 3 

RELrcton, its origin and excellency, i. 266. 
The ſource of the nobleſt and moſt refined 
r 368. The common objections to a 
— of religion, groundleſs and unreaſonable, 
269. 

Renton of fins the firſt and fundamental 
truth of religion, iii. 25- Ts 

RzysnTaANnce, the doctrine of it embarraſſed by 
ſuperſtitious and groundleſs imaginations, iii. 
7 Unjuſtly 4 with penance, ibid. 

herein true repentance conſiſts, 28. The 

completion and ſum of it a real change of tem- 

per and life, 30. The abſurdity of delaying 
it, ii. 100, 

ReevTaT1on, induſtry and caution neceſſary to 
ſupport it, tif. 143. Tainted, the greateſt ca- 
lamity, 305, | 

ResotuTion and firmneſs of mind neceſſary to 
the cultivation and increaſe of virtue, ii. 17. 

RgTriREMENT, the diſadvantages of it when in- 
dulged to exceſs by men of genius and letters, 
i, 85. Rural, the motives of ſome perſons 
to defire it, tit. 79. 

R8sTROSPECT1ON on our conduct, the importance 
and uſcfalnefs of it, i. 45. 

Rnopoctta, her remarks on the amuſements and 
pleafures of the town, ii. 50 
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Ricks, the general deſire of them whence it pro- 
ceeds, iii. 153. The peace of life too often 
deſtroyed by inceſſant and zealous ſt ugglings 
for them, 154- The arts by which they are 
gained frequently irreconcileable with virtue, 
155. The folly of purſuing them as the chief 
end of being, ii. 29. The true uſe of, iii. 94. 

 RoarER, his character, iii. 233. 

RomANCes, the general defign of them, i. 18. 
Thoſe of the former and preſent age com- 
pared, 20. 

RurAL ſituation, a ſketch of its peculiar advan- 
tages, iii. 177. 

RuricoLa, bis obſervations upon the prevalence 
of a fond appetite for news, ii. 41. 


Samson Agoniſtes, critical remarks on the beau- 
ties and improprieties of that dramatick piece, 
ww. 198. 

1388 Dr. Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, his 
critical nicety in preparing his legures, i. 120. 

SANNAZARIUS, his inducements to the piſeatory 
eclogue, i. 221. RET 

SCALIGER, his partiality in preferring Virgil to 
Homer, ii. 230. Ike 

SCANDAL, the ladies diſpoſition to it, too fre- 
quent, i. 280. | 

Science, the paths of it narow and difficult of 
acceſs, iii. 96. The progreſs of it obſtructed 
by ſervile imitation, 141. EIT "Ie" 

Scignces, the encouragement of them by the 
patronage of the great, caſual and fluguating, 
a, 214+ 
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SEA$0Ns, the change of them productire of a te- 
markable variation of the es of pleaſure, 

SEBASTIAN, king of Portugal, a tragedy, critical 
obſervations upon it, iii. 119. 

Sscxzer, rules concerning the doctrine and 
practice of it, i. 79. 

'SxcrETs, the importance of keeping them, i. 
74. The general cauſes of the violation of 
fidelity, in reference to ſecrets, 75, The ag- 

ravated treachery. of ſuch conduct, 76, 78. 
he imprudence of committing this truſt to 
rſons, of whoſe wiſdom and faithfulneſs we 

no juſt affurance, 79. 

SsDUCTION. of innocence, a detail of the infa- 
mous arts and gradations by which it is often 
effected, ir. 59. „„ 

Spc nn, bis hiſtory, iv. 237. 

SzLx-Conczif, the ſtrong diſpoſitions in many 
to indulge it, ii. 125. How eafily promoted, 
ibid. By what artifices men of this quality 
delude themſelves, 128. | 

SeLy-KNnowLEDGE, its great importance, i. 
144+ iii. 293. A happy preſervative again 

indiſcretion and vice, i. 169. Frequently ob- 
ſtructed by partiality and ſelf- love, i. 294. 
The deplorable folly of oppoſing our own. con- 
victions, 296. 

SEROTINUS, his quick riſe to conſpicuous emi- 
nence, iv. Fa | | 
SERVANTS, importance of a wiſe regulation 
of our conduct towards R 83. Their 
praiſe of their ſuperiors the higheſt panegycick 
of private virtue, 84. The danger of petraying 
5 3 to them, one motive to a regular 

e, 85. 


N 


Sax, female, ſome inſelicities peculiar to it, i. 
235. 

ee Mr. William, his eminent ſuc- 
ceſs in tragi-comedy, iii 

SIMILITUDE, a general — remote one in the 
diſpoſitions RW 6 behaviour of mankind, iir. 
270. 

SOCIETY, mutual benevolence the great end of 
it, ii. 16. 

SoLrTUDE, the peculiar pleaſures of it, iii. 177. 
A reliſh for thoſe pleaſures an argument of a 
good diſpolition, i. 27. The diſguſtful tedi- 
ouſneſs of it to many, i ibid. 

SORROW, the indulgence of it incapacirates to 

enjoy the pleaſures of contemplation, i. 27. 
Cautions againſt- it, 284. The experience of 
it a preſervative againſt the vanities of the 
work 33. Inſtructions for , preventing it, 

6. 


SpEnsER, Mr, Edmund, ſome imitations of his 
diction cenſured, iii. 99. 

SPRING, the pleaſures of that ſeaſon diſplayed, 

i. 2). 

STANDI8H, Mrs. her character, i. 60. 

S rocks, their erroneous: ſyſtem concerning evil, 

. i. 193 

Srupr, the imbecility incident to perſons : ad- 
dicted to it, iii. 305. 

"_ the alteration of it bumorouſly diſplayed, 
iii. | 

SUNDAY, the different methods of ng 
that ſacred ſeaſon, i. 180. The true method 

recommended, 184. 

SuenmSTITION, a diſpoſition irrational and ter- 


tifying, i. 265. 


Sosricion, often the concomitant of guilt, it. 
144. An enemy to virtue and happineſs, 145. 
Old age peculiarly addicted to it. ibid. 

SusPIR1Us the ſcreech-owl, his character, ii. 32: 

SYCOPHANTS, their infamous character, ii. 297. 


T 


TaANnTALvus, his fabled puniſhment a ftrong 
image of hungry ſervility, iv. 18. 

TzmPzr, good, by what means it is frequently 
vitiated, ii. 117. 

Tzurrarions to vice, the motives to reſiſt 
them, with the difficulty attending that reſiſt- 
ance, ii. 94. | 

TeTRICA, a lively example of habitual peeviſh- 
neſs, ii. 115. 451 

THrraso, his reſſections on the influence of fear 
and fortitude, iii. 125, 126. 

THR AsYBULUs, a remarkable inſtance of being 

_ deluded by flattery, iv. 16. 

Time, the negligent waſte of it cenſured, iii. 


13. ht to be ſpent with frugality and im- 
proved with diligence, 14, 31. The principal 


employment of it ſhould directed with a 
view to the end of our exiſtence, 1i. 151. 

Trxactpry, critical remarks on the manner of 
compoling it, iii. 119. 

Txacr-Comtgpy, the nature and defign of it, 
= * — 4 eds eminent ſucceſs in that 
ſpecies of dramatick compoſition, 3 | 

T 8 LEA, her * 8. of 
Venuſtulus, Fungoſa, Floſculus, and Denta- 
tus, deſigned as a contraſt to the narrative of 


Hymenæus, iii. 84. Her marriage with Hy- 


I N DE X. 


menzus, and the felicity with which it was at- 
tended, iv. 39. 

Turn, its high original and vaſt importance, 
ii. 248. Its eaſy entrance into the mind when 
introduced by deſire and attended with pleaſure, 
iv. 28. A ſteady regard to the luſtre of moral 
and religious truth, a certain direction to hap- 
pineſs, iv. 112. | 

Tzyenervus, his character, ii. 263. 

TurenNe, marfhal, his ſaying of the importance 
of immediately correcting our miſtake, i. 195. 

Tunxricor A, her biſtory, iv. 159. 


V 
Varzr, his character of an infidious flatterer, 


iv. 16. 

Vacaro, his character, i. 16 

VacuLvus, his account of ſquire Bluſter, iii. 220. 

VAI Dzeso, his excellent remark upon reſigning 
his commiſſion, i. 173. 

Vanity, exceſſive, exemplified in the character 

of Mr. Frolick, ii. 44. Its tendency to idle- 
neſs, iii. 289. Of authors repreſented in the 
caſe of Miſellus, i. 94- 
VenvsTUL vs, | his unmanly and timid conduct 
iit 123. The manner of his addrefſes 
to Tranquilla, 83. 

VzrzcunDuLuUs, the infelicities he he ſuſtained 
through haþitual baſhfulneſs and timidity, 
iii. 206. IS 

r remarks on its rules, ii. 183 
22 The peculiatity of Milton's in his Para- 

| hoſt, 197. See Vinci, 

Vice, the deſcriptions of it in writing ſhould be 
always calculated to excite diſguſt, i. 24. 


11ND. 


VicToRIA, her letter on the fooliſh anxiety to 
excel merely in the charms of external beauty, 
ij. 146. On the mortifications ariſing from 
the loſs of it, 163. 

ViDa, his remarks on the propriety of Virgil's 
verſification, ii. 222. | 

VirGiL, in what reſpects ſuperior in paſtoral 
poetry, i. 224. Remarks on the judicious 
2 of his verfification, 227. The plan 
of his Eneid formed upon the writings of Ho- 
mer, iii. 97. Exceptions to ſome of his imi- 
tations of Homer, 98. 

VIRTUE, the conſtant ger of it the higheſt 
excellence, iv. 138. The error of ſubſtitutin 
ſingle acts of it for habits, i. 170. Obſtructed 
by confounding the praiſe with the practice of 
goodneſs, ibid. The reprefentations of it in 
works of fancy, ſhould be always exact and 

- pure, 24- The difference between ſpeculative 
and practical virtue, 82. United with induſtry 
ſupplies the genuine ſources of hope, ii. 295. 
Virtue and truth often defeated by pride and 
obſtinacy, 1 

VikxTvoso, his character diſtinctly drawn, ii. 
160. The advantages he is capable of com- 
municating to others, 166. His exceſſive fond- 
neſs for curioſities often the evidence of a low 
genius, 169. | 

UnxgAsingss of mind, often relieved by compa- 
ring our lot with that of others, iv. 140. 

U$SEFULNEss, publick, ſhould be the object of 
our diligent endeavours, iii. 142, 145. 

2 "TE." 
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| War, ſhould be conducted by rules conſiſtent 
| with the univerſal intereſt of man, ii. 146. 
WzALTH, why the object of general deſire, iii. 
153. The contempt of it repreſented in various 
inſtances, ii. 25, 26. Wrong notions of its 
uſefulneſs correted, 29. The real importance 
and influence of it ſhewn in the caſe of diſap- 
pointed expeQations, iii. 285. 
WH1sPERER, his character, iii. 234- 
Wickzpunss, the general ſpread of it conſidered, 
iv. 8 
WinTER, the ſeaſon of ſeriouſneſs and terror, 
ii. 149. And of retirement and ſtudy, 150. 
The horrors of it in the polar countries, iv. 
141. 
Wienns, vain, the folly of indulging them, ii. 111. 
Wir, its original, i. 133- Wherein it differeth 
from learning, ibid. The mutual advantages 
of their being united, 138. The means neceſ- 
„ fary to the production of a perſon eminent for 
character of a wit, ii. 280. Affected wits, 
Ne meanneſs of their character, iti. 137, 214, 


78. 
ſome infelicities peculiar to them, 


Y 
YouTH, modeſty and active diligence its amiable 
ornaments, i. 57. A time of enterprize and 
hope, iii. 32. Delighted with ſprightlineſs 
and ardor, 44. Their fond 1 of their 
own importance, iv. 197. he dangers to 


10. 


which it is often expoſed, 86. Too eaſily en- 
ſnared by early immerſion in pleaſure, i. 253. 
Often deluded and ruined by profuſeneſs and 
extravagance, 157. 


2 


ZxPHYRETTA, her character, i. 111. 
ZemIlA, her hiſtory, i. £6. 


